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MEMOIR OF THE LATE CHARLES FOWLER, Fellow, 

By T. L. Donaldson, Hon. Sec. For. Corr. ; Member of the Institute of France. 

Read at the Opening Ordinary Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, November 4th, 1867. 



There are none, who have passed through the middle age of life, but must have observed how 
many qualities of mind, disposition, and taste there are, possessed by men in common, yet how few 
are the distinct peculiarities, which markedly distinguish one man from the other and raise him as a 
man of distinction and worth above his fellows. There are certain brilliant qualities, which charm and 
throw an attractive halo around the presence of some, and render them the favourites of the period ; but 
it is the sterling worth of character in a man, which commands the respect and confidence of his circle, 
who will listen to him as an oracle and follow him as a guide. I wish to record some of the prominent 
characteristics of our late and valued friend, Charles Fowler, who in September last passed away from 
us in the full possession of his mental faculties, although debilitated in constitution after several years of 
suffering from bronchitis, which he bore with the meekness, resignation and sweet disposition of the 
true Christian. In his day, when in the full exercise of his energies, both of mind and body united, he 
was here a man of mark, and we cannot allow his memory to pass without the testimony of the 
value we set upon him as a professional brother. It is a duty, not without its difiBculty, to allude 
unreservedly to the character of one so lately among us : for there are many susceptibilities to be 
respected, and great variety of opinion may justly exist as to the merits or demerits of every 
individual. But I believe that in regard to our friend, the frank reviewer of his life has nothing to fear : 
for he himself was so straightforward, so utterly a stranger to all false feeling, and so great a respecter 
of the plain truth, that he was always ready, when the occasion required, plainly to tell his mind — 

** Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice." 

Mr. Fowler was bom in May, 1792, at Cullumpton, in Devon, and frequently used with great 
satisfaction to allude to the many noted artists, of which his favourite county was the birthplace, as 
John Shute, architect and painter, and author of the first known work on architecture in England, and 
who was sent to Italy during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by his patron the Duke of Northumberland ; 
Reynolds, Nollekens, Northcote, Haydon, Eastlake, Brockedon, Prout, and W. Cooke, Member of the 
Water Colour Society ; and to this list we may, I think without assumption, attach that of our 
deceased colleague. The principal town of the French departments has a picture gallery, as you know, 
for one of its necessary establishments, and usually a room is set apart specially to receive the pictures, 
drawings, sculptures, or engravings of the native artists of the locality. If Devonshire had a like 
gallery she might doubtless by this time possess some fine specimens of the works of the famous 
Devonians whom I have named, and of her other men of genius in various departments of skill and 
knowledge, and thus keep alive the memory of her worthies in connexion with their native county. 

He gained his first professional experience in the office and works of Mr. John Powning, architect 
and builder, at Exeter, to whom he was bound for five years ; but it seems probable that he had less 
opportunity here of cultivating his taste than of acquiring practical knowledge in the technics of 
construction ; for, generally, the provincial architects were not men of high qualifications, and if a work 
of importance was required to be executed, it was usual to send for a London architect. As soon as 
this term of his apprenticeship was expired he entered, in 1814, as a salaried assistant, the office of 
Mr. Laing, the architect of the Custom House then erecting, and who had extensive practice. 

In order to estimate accurately JVlr. Fowler's career, and the full value of his services as an 
architect, it is necessaiy for us to cast a glance at the state of the profession and of architecture when 

B 
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he entered upon his career, and the difficulties he had to overcome. If we do not take this retrospect, we 
shall be uujust to him, for although he was engaged in the successive changes, which arose during the 
more than thirty years of active practice, yet the progress of society, the advance of science and energy 
of vigorous minds have now outstripped that period, and left far behind many of the inventions and 
modifications, that then arose and were then important. Macaulay, in his Essay on the History of the 
Revolution, has a paragraph, which (slightly modified) is very apposite to this principle of judgment. 
" The very considerations, which lead us to look forward with sanguine hope to the future {should), 
" prevent us from looking back with contempt on the past. We do not flatter ourselves with the 
" notion, that we have attained perfection, and that no more truth remains to be found. We believe 
" that we are wiser than our ancestors. We believe, also, that our posterity will be wiser than we. It 
" would be gross injustice in our grandchildren to talk of us with contempt, merely because they may 
" have surpassed us ; to call Watt a fool, because mechanical powers may be discovered, which may 
" supersede the use of steam ; to deride the efforts which have been made in our time to improve the 
" discipline of prisons, and to enlighten the minds of the poor, because future philanthropists may 
" devise better places of confinement than Mr. Bentham's Panopticon, and better places of education 
" than Mr. Lancaster's Schools. As we would have our descendants judge us, so ought we to judge 
" our fathers. In order to form a correct estimate of their merits, we ought to place ourselves in their 
" situation, to put out of our minds, for a time, all that knowledge which they, however eager in the 
" pursuit of truth, could not have, and which we, however negligent we may have been, could not help 
" having. It was not merely difficult, but absolutely impossible for the best and greatest of men, fifty 
" years ago, to be what a very common-place person in our days may easily be, and indeed must 
" necessarily be." 

In the first quarter of the present century our art was at a very low ebb. The long and dreadful 
struggle with France had absorbed all the nation's resources. We had no spare money to bestow upon 
architecture, properly so called. The Government confined its expenditure to buildings required for the 
commonest purposes, raised in the most economical manner and with ordinary materials. The speculative 
builder superseded the accomplished architect, and erected, for the nobility and gentry, rows of square 
boxes of brick or stucco houses as mansions, without any pretension to effective decoration or dignified 
aspect. Shut out from intercourse with the Continental Schools of Art, there were not half a dozen 
men of superior qualifications among the professed architects of England. The Chambers and the 
Adams of the eighteenth century had passed away, and only a very weak tradition of the merits and 
taste of those great men remained. James Wyatt, Dance, Soane, the elder Hardwick, and, not to omit, 
Nash, were at the head of the profession. Sir Robert Smirke had but just entered the field, afterwards 
occupying a position so distinguished and honourable to himself. The Grecian Wilkins had not yet 
made himself a name. Stuart's ' Athens ' was opening a new phase of art, and Britton and the oldest 
Pugin were reviving the interest in our medieeval antiquities. But as for the literature of archi- 
tecture it was almost nil in England. Mr. Laing and Mr. Joseph Eaye, men of elegant taste and 
amiable disposition, but not of vigorous temperament, were pursuing a successful practice; but not 

■ 

with very striking distinction; for their productions, however gracefid in detail, were not powerful 
in general effect. There was^ therefore, wanting in the profession an energy of effort and strong 
purpose to carry out noble ideas of the highest class; in fact it was rather suppressed than encouraged. 

It is not necessary for me to pursue more minutely the analogy, or rather contrast, between this 
state of things fifty years ago and the present period. Where there was one architect then, there are now 
soores. They are no longer confined to the metropolis as the supposed centre of taste, they swarm in 
oar provinces and our cc^onies. Men of determined purpose, well grounded in the practical as in the 
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theoretical branches of ^ur art : zealous partizaQs for this or that style : with brilliant imaginations, 
though not always correct : anxious, perhaps too much so, for novelty : but altogether presenting a 
teeming life of action, thought, and zeal for distinction. And this not merely in the narrow sphere of 
their country and the colonies, but ready to enter the lists with the wide world in the career of architec- 
tural competition. A chivalrous feeling like that of the belted knights of the middle ages, who wandered 
wide away in search of giants to overcome, or monstrous beasts to slay. It is for the stirring enterprise 
and the earnest effort for progress of the present period, that we are indebted to such men as our 
deceased friend, who with honest purpose was among the foremost of those in the race for distinction. 

I have said that the publication of Stuart's 'Athens ' opened a new sphere of taste, and it was the 
classic style which Mr. Fowler generally adopted ; but he was a man of that independence of mind, who 
would conform to the canons of any style, only so long as they were appropriate- to 'the object in view; 
he would not be bound down by them, but would exercise a liberty of treatment that most suited His 
purpose. The result of this was, that he was by no means a purist. This arose not from mere caprice, 
but from some innate conviction, that departure from strict rule was under such and such circumstance 
most effective, and not only justifiable but called for. His works, therefore, are marked by great liberty 
of treatment, evincing almost an indifference for the opinions of others, when he had the persuasion 
within him that he was right. It was while he was with Mr. Laing that he became acquainted with 
Mr. Kelsey,* the principal assistant in the ofEce, and with our President, Mr. Tite, and Mr. Bellamy, 
Fellow, who were articled pupils, and the late Thomas Lee : and a mutual friendship arose which was 
never interrupted. And at this period also he received a medal from the hands of H.R.H. the Duke 
of 8ussex, at the Society of Arts, for a design for a New General Post Office. At that time this was 
the only encouragement offered to the student, besides the Boyal Academy Gold and Silver Medals ; so 
that the Society of Arts' Medals were objects of some contention among the young architects. At 
present, however, the prizes offered for competition to the tyro are numerous and valuable; but 
unfortunately they do not seem in like manner to stimulate our juniors to exert themselves for their 
attainment, and this is much to be regretted. It is to be hoped that this may be attributed to other 
more lucrative occupations or objects of study of greater importance, rather than to indifference for 
distinctions, which cannot but be honourable and useful in their future professional careers. It is 
something beautiful and stirring to see a young man throw his whole faculties into his pursuit and work : 
to witness a determination and zeal and energy to attain his purpose : and to watch the glow of hopes, 
yet to be realised, beaming upon his healthful countenance and lighting up his intelligent eye. Our 
young friends may rest assured that the youth, who is not ambitious for distinction and not 
ready to stretch forth his hand to grasp the wreath of fame, offers little hope that he will in after times 
rise to that exercise of his powers or talents, which shall give him a lead among his compeers. 

In the ?aried departments of construction of such a building as the Custom House, young Fowler 
must have had great opportunities for instruction and experience, the more particularly as Mr. Laing, 
who had other works in hand, and was of a somewhat indolent disposition, left to his able and 
enterprising assistants already named the main conduct of the works, in fact Fowler largely assisted 
in making out the working drawings. 

Design for New London Bridge. 

In 1822 architects and engineers were invited to send in Designs for a new London Bridge, the old 
one being found to be insufficient for the traffic, unsound, and a very dangerous obstruction to the 
water-course of tlie Thames. To Mr. Fowler's design, among the fifty-two competitors, was awarded the 

* Mr. Kelsey, who was subseqaently Surveyor to the Commissioners of Sewers for the City, and a man of considerable talent, 
gained the Gold Medal at the Royal Academy, Lee the Silver Medal, and Mr. Tite aod Mr. Bellamy became Students there. 
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first preminm. He proposed to span the river with five segmental arches, in graduating widths, from the 
Middlesex to the Surrey side of the Thames, the centre having 145 feet span, the width of the piers 30 feet, 
total width of the bridge from out to out 50 feet, and the roadway not being level, but having a rise in 
the middle of several feet. I regret to say that the most minute research has not enabled us to lay 
before you the original design, the drawing of which is doubtless among the archives of one of the City 
authorities, and no copy can be found among the papers of our late friend ; but I deduce these particulars 
from other documents. Two drawings, however, are now exhibited of other than the successful design, 
and which he submitted also, it is believed, in the competition. The one has five elliptic arches, 
graduating in width of 160, 150, and 116 feet, with cut- waters and niches to the piers, and open 
balustrade on the top. The piers are not solid but filled in with seven cylindrical rings of masonry, the 
centre one 37 feet in diameter, and lesser ones graduating from 13 to 6 feet in diameter, his active mind 
being always at work to introduce some new improvement in construction, and in this case lightening 
the mass to be borne by the piers and diminishing the cost. 

The other design shews the varied manner in which he could treat the same subject. It consists ot 
seven segmental arches, the centre one 105 feet span, and the other ones on each side respectively 104, 
100 and 85 feet, the piers varying from 14 to 12 feet wide. The crown of the bridge rises 11 feet above 
the level at the sides, and the spandrils of the arches are filled in with a series of hollow transverse 
cylinders, similar to the other design, and the width of the bridge is also 53 feet from out to out, that 
of the roadway only 23 feet. But there is this remarkable feature borrowed, I presume, from the Italian 
examples or designs, as he proposes the foot passengers to have a covered way, presenting an arcade to 
the river face, and a colonnade on the inside ; he arranges also that the top of this arcade should form a 
footway, and there are circular stairs at the ends of the bridge to afford access thereto, and thus providing 
for any extraordinary excess of foot passengers, for which the ordinary footway would not suffice. I 
will not stop further to analyze the designs he submitted, nor to consider whether the proposed width 
would suffice for the enormous traffic of this arterial thorougiifare and entrance to London ; but we must 
recollect that railroads did not exist to reach the precincts of the Metropolis. Nor is it necessary to 
consider whether the proposed colonnades of the proposed footways might not present inconvenient 
obstacles for the free passage. But whatever the positive merits of the actual design were, it surpassed 
that of his competitors, and to it was awarded the first premium, and the labours of its author were 
crowned with this preliminary success. However, this first contest was succeeded by a struggle, which 
unhappily seems to be the wretched consequence of such competitions, arising from a difference of 
opinion as to the superiority of a successful project, whether originating in the Committee, in cliques of 
interested parties, or the profession itself, which too often, I am grieved to say, we have witnessed since 
then. The ultimate decision of carrying out Mr. Fowler's design was referred to the disinterested 
examination of a Committee of the House of Commons, a tribunal, as we know, quite as likely to be 
biassed by party passions, questions of interest, or the battle of styles, as not. Here it met the usual fate : 
a fresh competition was opened to a select number, from which the premiated author of the first competition 
was carefully excluded. This and similar decisions that have since occurred, give rise to very grave 
considerations on the subject of competitions and their results ; and will, I trust, induce the profession 
as a body to take up the matter dispassionately and judicially, and to decide authoritatively the 
following leading principles among others : — 

1. Whether, be it in an open or limited competition, when a bond fide honest decision has been 

arrived at by the body appointed to make a selection, it is competent for one or more of the 
competitors or others to endeavour to overthrow the decision, or assist those who seek to do so. 

2. Whether any member or members of the profession are justified in attempting to disparage the 
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design or professional character of the successful candidate, in order to deprive him of the 
fruits of his fair success. 

3. Whether the general principles of a competition be not rather to test whose design appears 

best, and to designate the man the most capable of carrying out the intention of the pro- 
moters of the competition, rather than to turn upon a servile adhesion to the regulations 
prescribed, or absolute perfection in the successful design. 

4. The merit may be relative rather than positive ; but should not the author of the best project be 

employed, as the architect of the work, with liberty to modify, alter and render his conception 
such, as to meet the original or modified views of the Committee or body delegated to carry 
out the building ? 

It will be perceived that in these propositions thus broadly enunciated, I do not enter upon the 
advisability of instructions more or less minute, precise and absolute, nor the extent to which they should 
go. My experience leads me to suspect, that ample and copious as they may be, it should be left to the 
discretion, and its consequences, of the designer to adhere more or less thereto. I feel convinced that 
such instructions are frequently ill conceived in some particulars, and absolutely pernicious to the 
proposed object, and harassing to the judgment of the architect, who, if left to his own more experienced 
or gifted judgment, might suggest possibly happier and more useful combinations and arrangements. 
Thus thoughts of rare value and many fertile ideas are lost, from the reasonable fear of want of success, 
if departing from the strict letter of instruction. 

And perhaps I may carry your concurrence with me in the opinion, that a dual decision, as on a late 
occasion, is unjust to the competitors. It overthrows the essence of all competitions, which should be 
an absolute selection, and may leave the subject open to a fresh contest, when others may have the 
advantage of benefiting by the conceptions of the designs already submitted. 

But in regard to such a competition as that of London Bridge, and the young and enterprising 
author of the best design. To the competitor the money- value of the premium, or even the reputation 
of success, is of far inferior consideration to that of having to execute such a work, and to associate his 
name with one of the most prominent erections of the metropolis. On this, his future fame and success 
and position in professional life may depend. To have carried off a prize for his design, and to be denied 
to carry it out, argues a want of capacity in some respect; for the public generally little know the antago- 
nistic and petty interests upon which such an appointment turns. His hopes are cnished, and it requires 
the innate confidence of power, the independence and high-minded spirit of such a man as Mr. Fowler 
to enable him to rise superior to such a result ; not to be depressed by it, but to go on with unrelaxed 
Energy in the pursuit of his profession, and to regard the matter as a success partially attained, though 
not fully realised. 

TOTNES BRn)GE. 

His next engineering enterprise was more successful. The old bridge of Totnes, Devon, over the 
Dart, was tottering from decay, was of insufficient width, and its many piers obstructed the water- way. 
He was employed in 1826 to build a new one, consisting of three segmental arches, the centre opening 
being 60 ft., the side ones 53 ft., the piers a little more than one-fifth of the span, and there was one 
small side arch 33 ft. span, next the town, to relieve unusual floods. There were many difficulties 
of construction, but he was equal to them all, and now a handsome commodious structure replaces the 
old ruin as it were, and leaves ample space for the passage of the waters when rising to their fullest 
height. He often referred to this as one of his happiest efforts in every respect, and he was proud to 
have left this memento of his name in his native county. 
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HUNGEBPORD MARKET. 

Mr. Fowler was gifted with a practical rather than an imaginative turn of mind. There are those 
who are endowed with such an abundant richness of imagery as to be able to pour forth a flood of 
original ideas, and thus delight and astonish by the wild profusion of their thoughts. But Mr. Fowler 
always bound himself within the strict limits of practicability and use. Not that he was without a 
certain degree of fancy, and often very^ happily made the accidents of a plot, whether in its shape or 
levds, contribute essentially, not only to the immediate purposes of a building, but also to the playful 
arrangement of his distribution. Of this we have a striking illustration in his Hungerford Market, now 
destroyed to make way for the Charing Cross Station. The want of a Fish Market at the West End of 
the town to obviate the necessity of going eastward to Billingsgate for the supply of the western part of 
London^ induced a Company to be formed about 1826 for the purpose of remedying the defect; and the 
Central Plot at Hungerford was purchased, it being a necessary condition that it should be on the banks 
of the Thames. Those, who unconsciously pass along the Strand, rarely picture to themselves the high 
level at which this great thoroughfare passes above the bed of the river ; and it is only the unfrequent 
wanderer along the Adelphi Terrace who can become aware that he stands some 30 feet above the high 
tide of the river. This sudden difference of level had its advantages and defects, but our friend converted 
its defects into picturesque and practical advantages, and by giving two heights of storeys to his 
Market he facilitated the classification of the sale of articles, and produced a very striking architectural 
effect with the colonnades and flights of steps. It would appear that although the proposal originated 
in 1826, yet several years were passed in modification of the designs, negociations for the purchase of 
the several plots required and generally in the promotion of the object. The area secured, independently 
of the wharf, was 126 feet wide, extending upwards towards the north 465 feet, and opening up into the 
Strand by a short access called Hungerford Street. This, therefore, presented a long narrow slip, with 
a rapid continuous fall from one end to the other. Next the river there was the wharf, about 200 feet 
wide, with an average depth of about 70 feet, and a flight of stairs down to the water. Towards the river 
the elevation presented two end pavilions, 31 feet 6 wide, to be occupied as hotels ; and between there 
was an open court, 130 feet deep, having on each side two tiers of colonni^ded galleries, 26 feet 6 wide, 
and the whole area of which was appropriated to the Fish Markets, having all the necessary conveniences. 
At a future period the centre of this court was covered by a most ingenious iron roof, protecting the fish 
stalls, and which for originality of treatment and ingenuity of combination was considered at the time to 
be a very clever piece of construction. It is published in Part I, VoL 1 of our Transactions in the 
year 1836. j^ 

At the further end of this lower court there was a flight of steps leading to the upper level, and 
picturesquely combined with a fountain and basin, and abundant supply of water. The whole of the 
basement area was, as you may imagine, occupied by ranges of cellar, magazines and stores for the 
aooommodation of receiving goods for the tradesmen in the markets above. On the first or upper floor 
there was a colonnade gallery uniting the pavilions with the central portion, and along this gallery were 
stalls for various trades. The flight of steps already mentioned led up to the Great Hall, which 
covered the central division of the whole plot. It extended to the depth of 160 feet by a width of 
121 feet, and had three aisles, each 30 feet wide, divided by colonnades, which carried a clerestory, 
43 feet high, and above was an open timbered roof. The side aisles to the right and left had ranges 
of shops, about 15 feet deep, next the external walls. This division was appropriated to the 
fmit and vegetable market. Beyond the Great Central Hall was another court, 140 feet deep, 
with colonnades on the sides, and butchers* shops, the middle being left open, and from it New 
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Hangerford Street led into the Strand. A dry statistical statement^ such as this, may give you 
some idea of the general arrangement and of the accommodation afforded. Bat it cannot convey 
any notion of the playfol picturesqueness of the group, where court rose above court, galleries above 
galleries, and where the series of roofs outtopped each other. Forster was anxious for it to appear 
in his ^ Bauzeitung,* at Vienna, and as soon as it was published the Germans hailed it with great 
applause, and it was as well known abroad as at home, and perhaps still more highly valued. When 
StUler and S track, the famous Berlin architects, soon after visited England, their first desire was to 
visit Hungerford Market, which they had seen in the * Allgemein Bauzeitung ' with external walls only 
a German foot thick (IJ brick) carried up to a height of several stories, a fact which they could not 
believe until they saw it. This reveals one of the principles of Fowler*s mind as to construction. " Enough 
for security and not more than enough. Extravagance is waste." This is an honest but somewhat 
dangerous maxim. This '* enough " is a vexed question, and experimentalists vary in opinion as to 
what extent beyond the actual stress or pressure it is safe and wise to have the actual strength. Our 
friend*8 desire to avoid excess might perhaps induce him occasionally to venture too near the verge of 
mere sufficiency. But the whole of the C9nstruction was a very critical work. He had not only to uproot 
old foundations but to plant his building on the very strand of the river {unde derivatur nomeii) ; which, 
narrowed from its original stream to meet the constantly encroaching and never-satisfied necessities of 
commerce, presented a bed of slush and silt and quicksand to a great depth ; and of course he had to 
anticipate casualties and provide for a solid foundation. At one period one of the pavilions next the river 
betrayed a disposition to glide towards the water, to the great horror of himself and friends; he, 
however, adopted the suggestion of a brother architect, secured the mass by a long tie carried far back 
into the bank, aud the would-be errant pavilion slightly settled down vertically to its set on the soil, and 
never afterwards troubled the architect. 

CovENT Garden Market. 

About the year 1826 Mr. Fowler was employed by the Duke of Bedford, owing no doubt to the 
reputation he had acquired in regard to his Hungerford Market design, to remodel entirely the area 
of Covent Garden Market upon an improved distribution and arrangement. It consisted then of sheds, 
hovels, and stands of the most ignominious description, without any order, method or arrangement, and 
mixed with stalls protected by tattered coverings or old umbrellas and greengrocers* trucks, presenting 
almost a scene such as those picturesquely represented by our Prout in his Views of the Market Places 
in front of the Cathedrals abroad. Our princely Duke, or his steward, had more respect for his rents 
^an the public convenience, and even more than at present was access precluded on market days from 
Holborn to the Strand, between Drury Lane and St. Martin's Lane. Here was a fine scope and field 
for industrial reform to be taken by the House of Bussell, and if the head of the house had had a 
comprehensive grasp (as probably his architect had) of the progressive developement of the population 
and wants of this end of the town, he would have doubtless adopted such broad views as those of the 
present Prefect of the Seine and his Lnperial Master in the case of the Halles at Paris, and have 
contemplated the sweeping away of the whole area between Long Acre and Tavistock Street from North 
to South, and between St. Martin's Lane and Bow Street from East to West, leaving the Theatre and 
Church standing, and appropriating the vacant plot to the Market. Nor would it have been too much, 
for even now every market day the streets within those limits are clogged with waggons, market carts, 
trucks and costermongers' barrows, that block up the way and embarrass the passenger hurrying to gain 
the railway stations on either side of this bewildering and confused crowd. But in fact this should have 
been a municipal undertaking, and not the enterprise of an individual, however high in rank, and 
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influential from the property he possessed in this locality. The truth is, that the West End of the 
metropolis has no municipal government. There are the feehle and ill-conditioned vestries for evil and 
for good, -and there is the Central Board of Works with limited and ill-defined powers, and with no 
authority to undertake such operations as these except by special Act of Parliament. . Where then are 
administrative control and management? 

Cramped and limited as he was, our friend reduced chaos into order, and produced a group of 
buildings with a certain degree of architectural effect, making the most of the space afforded him. He 
has a central avenue from east to west, which however is hardly wide enough for the traffic, with ranges 
of shops on either side. He left two open areas on each side, and then introduced a line of shops to 
the north and south, flanked by colonnades of Doric columns of monolithic blocks; thus giving the 
composition an architectural aspect. The columns, as also other parts, were of his favourite Haytor 
granite, which he largely introduced into all his works, not only for the sake of solid construction, but 
to promote this rising industry of his native county. He arranged a gallery on the first floor at the 
east end for a conservatory, with a fountain and other accessories, so as to be out of the way from the 
general frequenters. But, much as he effected, his instructions did not leave him at liberty to give full 
play to the scope of his own ideas. He could not interfere ^th the existing properties around; he 
could not open new accesses, nor provide ample thoroughfares, as in the recent markets at Paris, which 
are so great an improvement over the ancient ones; he could not produce such lofty covered areas, nor 
introduce running fountains and ample streams of water to refresh the air and to aid in keeping the 
stalls and ways free from impurities. These are the improved ideas of modem times, and forced upon 
the convictions of the authorities ; and it is to be hoped that the new series of markets rising up in 
Smithfield, under the direction of the able City Architect, will not leave us in arrear of our neighbours, 
who of late have been so ready to go ahead in all their metropolitan improvements, many of which we 
should do well to imitate, and if possible to excel. 

Exeter Markets. 

In order to complete the subject of Markets, so many of which Mr. Fowler erected in different parts 
of the country, as at Qravesend, Tavistock and Exeter, I shall anticipate the chronological order of his 
professional career, and proceed to notice those for Exeter, the result of a competition in 1834. There 
were to be built the Higher and Lower Markets, for the former of which Mr. Dymond gained the premium, 
and Mr. Fowler that for the Lower ; but Mr. Dymond dying soon after he had commenced his work, 
Mr. Fowler was appointed to succeed him, and carried them both out. Certain imperfections were 
found in some of the arrangements of Mr. Dymond* s design, which Mr. Fowler was directed to modify, 
but the design for the High Market generally was carried out as contemplated by its author. The 
general block of the lower Market consisted of an area about 127 feet wide by 188 feet long, and this was 
covered, much in the same manner as in the Hungerford Market, by a large Hall or Meat Market, 
divided into three aisles, with enclosed shops next the outside walls on one side next Market Street, and 
by a Com Market next Milk Street on the other. At one end next Guinea Street the fayade occupied 
the whole width of the block, presenting an imposing series of nine arches two storeys high, flanked by 
end pavilions, whose upper storey rose above the general level, as did also the central division of three 
arches, which, however, is not sufficiently large in scale for so important a feature. At the other end, 
next Fore Street, where there is an entrance of limited width, this central feature is repeated with more 
breadth and bolder proportions. In section the three aisles are covered by roofs of graduated heights, 
the central one rising up above the side ones, and having a framing of arched ribs with happy effect. 
On this occasion Mr. Fowler devoted much attention to the fitting of the butcher's and other stalls, and 
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substituting light iron standards and frames for the usual bulky posts and rails, rendered the general 
appearance of the market more light, cheerful and cleanly. This practical attention to minute details 
was one of the characteristics of his turn of mind. Mr. Fowler, who had always a feeling for works of 
high art, induced the authorities to strike a medal commemorative of this Market; as did also the late 
Mr. Bunning in the City of London. Is is to be desired that all architects would act in like manner. 

CONSBRVATORY AT SlON. 

In 1827 he was engaged in designing and constructing a Conservatory at 6ion, near Brentford, for 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. The princes of that house are accustomed to cany out their 
ideas on an almost regal scale, and when we consider that this was erected forty years ago, ere Kew or 
Ghiswick or the Botanic Gardens were in embryo, one cannot but be surprised at the imperial develop- 
ment, as it were, given to this Conservatory. It presents a total width of frontage of 230 feet ; the 
central or tropical house is in the form of a Greek cross, each arm of which is 38 feet wide and 21 feet 
deep, and presenting a total width and depth of 80 feet. The intersection of the arms at the crux is 
surmounted by a glass dome 38 feet in diameter, and rising 50 feet above the level of the garden. From 
the central mass quadrant glass galleries branch forward on either side to the right and left, and lead 
to the end wing -conservatories, which present an elevation of 40 feet in width. This graduated series 
of conservatories, varying in dimensions of width and height according to the nature of the plants under 
cultivation, affords a pleasing and graceful composition, and reflects great credit not only on the muni* 
ficent conceptions of the Duke, but upon the taste and skill of the architect. It was at the time unique, 
and led to his employment for many years afterwards in various works for the Duke. By the graceful 
kindness of the present Duchess the conservatory and grounds were thrown open last sunmier by 
cards to known friends of the family and their connexions. It is to be hoped that the privilege will be 
renewed next year, and that in time the public generally may be able to enjoy the gardens and noble 
conservatory of Sion. Among the ancient Romans the patricians and emperors often left their gardens 
in legacy to the people, and to this allusion is made by our immortal dramatist, in the celebrated speech 
of Anthony over the dead body of Caesar : — 

" Moreover he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards 

On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar : when comes another ? ** 
It approximates to this generous principle, when our nobles throw open occasionally their parks and 
grounds to the enjoyment of the public. 

HoNiTON Church. 

In 1835 we find him engaged upon the Church of Honiton, in the Lombardo Norman style, 
covering an area of about 106 ft. by 60 ft., exclusive of a tower at one end 20 ft. square at the base, 
rising 98 ft. 6 to the top of the pinnacles, and having at the other an apse projecting about 15 ft, 
from the general face of the wall, and forming the chancel. The interior has a central nave 23 ft. wide, 
separated from the side aisles with their galleries by seven arches, surmounting circular pillars 2 ft. in 
diameter of slender proportions having Norman caps, above which rises a clerestory. The whole height 
of nave from the floor to the ridge of the ceiling being 43 ft., and of the side aisles 28 ft. A fall in 
the level of the ground towards, what we call, the east end enabled him to form a crypt, affording the 

C 
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accommodation of a large room, 29 ft. by 24 ft., for parish meetings, and an adjoining vestry, 13 ft. 6 
square, for the clergy. The arrangements you will perceive are judicious and the proportions imposing. 
From what we have already observed of Mr. Fowler's character we cannot but conclude that he was 
extremely cautious, patient in the consideration of his subject, and not apt to be led away by capricious 
fancy. Yet he had the ambition to try new points in construction, to distinguish himself by the 
introduction of iron, then newly adopted, and by the combination of unusual framing in carpentry to 
produce new eflfects — but not without the most laborious investigation. There are some plodders who 
care not to wander from the beaten path, or to strike out new ways for themselves. On the contrary 
there are others, who, anxious for novelty and distinction and led away by the thousand and one so 
called inventions of the day put forward by quacks and adventurers, are ready to adopt them, and thus 
run risks unjustified by experience, in the hope of effecting something new and striking. For the errors 
on both sides we may admit some indulgence; the timid may avoid involving their employer and 
themselves ; the daring may discover some new desirable method advantageous to their employer and 
creditable to themselves. Mr. Fowler was not a man of these extremes, and yet there was a rashness 
occasionally about him that involved him in difficulties. However, he was, as I have said, a man of calm 
deliberate purpose, cool temperament, and not moved by mere impulse. Yet he recollected the glories 
of the vaulted cathedrals, such as Exeter, under whose shade he had passed so manv of his younger 
years, and possibly he was stimulated by the successful daring of Savage, who had recently spanned the 
nave of Chelsea New Church with a groined stone vaulting, and had acquired great credit by the work. 
He determined to cover the nave of Honiton with a ceiling and roof in one, which should give him 
height, be of fire-resisting construction, and of a material that should, as far as possible, bid defiance to 
weather and decay. The means at his disposal did not admit of stone, so he threw a series of ribs 
of cast iron across the opening between the clerestory walls, with spandril ribs at the ends, divided the 
intervals between each into panels, filled in with tiles and cement. In point of solid construction 
nothing could be sounder, and for materials nothing more enduring; one condition, however, was 
unforeseen, the action of temperature on the mass. 

The church was completed and very much admired, and after consecration the services proceeded as 
usual, but in a short time streams of water were seen on the ceiling and to run dovni on the clerestory 
walls. Surely there must have been some cracks, some settlements, and the rain had entered; but it was 
noticed that the same symptoms occurred in cold dry weather, when there was no rain, and at length, 
after much painful enquiry, it was found that the very density of the materials of the roofing, rendered 
cold by the outer atmosphere, condensed the hot vapours arising from the many hundreds of the 
congregation, and thus produced streams of wet, which either, as I have said, ran down the ceiling and 
walls or fell in thick drops on the heads of the worshippers below. Our friend, in spite of his habitual 
caution, had forgotten, in attempting to rival the construction of the architects of old, that there was 
no building but had a roof over the vaulting, rising with high pitch, which gives so much dignity and 
solemn grandeur to our medieval edifices : but which, although it contributes to the artistic effect, is 
primarily intended to guarantee the vaulting beneath from inevitable decay, or condensing vapours when 
exposed. This, as you may imagine, was a cause of deep trouble to Mr. Fowler, as also of considerable 
expense to him, for he was obliged by an inexorable and unpitying committee to bear the cost of 
rendering the ceiling watertight by an ordinary roof superposed. 

How different the fate and responsibility of the civil engineer. He may try in the endeavour to 
study the interests of his employer, new schemes, adopt different expedients. If they succeed, well and 
good, but if not, the onus is not thrown upon him, his clients are ready to incur the risks of efforts 
undertaken for their advantage and carried out with a vast expenditure and labour in good faith by the 
professional man in whom they trust. 
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Devon County Lxjnatic Asylum. 

Aboat 1842 Mr. Fowler erected a Lunatic Asylum near Exeter for the county of Devon, for the 
reception of 450 patients. This was the result of a Public Competition : half a dozen of the best of 
the projects sent in were selected, being by C. Fowler, 8. A. Greig, Scott and Moffatt, J. Hayward, 
Knowles, and W. Moseley ; all, but one, the names of well tnown men, and, after a severe scrutiny as 
to the accommodation afforded by each, and estimates of the probable cost, the selection fell upon the 
design of the subject of this memoir. The Plan is upon the radiating principle, a system once much 
in reputation, but as to Ijunatic Asylums now superseded. It used to be considered that in Prisons 
and Lunatic Asylums, where concentrated supervision is of the utmost importance, it could be most 
economically and eflBciently carried out by making the lines of Buildings and Courts radiate from a 
common centre. Our Milbank Penitentiary was the first erected on that principle in England. 

The centre of the general Plan of the Devon Asylum is occupied by a Court of Administration, 
circular at the further end, and 220 ft. deep by 200 ft. wide. In the centre of this Court is the 
Building of Administration, with the domestic offices : the stables, coach houses, workshops, laundry, 
&c., being placed in buildings connected with the projecting wings, which are in prolongation of the horns 
of the main central arc. This main central arc consists of two storeys having next the court arched 
corridors, which open into day rooms, 30 feet by 20 : six radiating wings, having a total length of 
170 feet and 23 feet wide, diverge from this central arc. These wings consist of long galleries for 
exercise 10 feet wide, and of single or grouped dormitories for the patients opening thereto. At the 
end of the galleries the diverging wings expand to a width of 47 feet by 20 feet wide for larger 
dormitories and rooms ; staircases are placed at the inner ends of the galleries for the patients and 
officers, affording immediate access to the several parts. The wings and central arc produce five recreation 
Courts, enclosed on three of their sides and open at the other, so that the country is open to view from 
the galleries, and the day rooms especially. For the main purposes of inspection and concentration 
nothing could be more successfully elaborated, and we may consider it ae a perfect model for the radiating 
principle of plan. But since that period, an amiable and therefore pardonable but almost morbid 
consideration of the condition, treatment, wants, and I may say enjoyments of the victims of this sad 
class of disease, has arisen in the public mind, and especially in the ideas of the benevolent medical men, 
who have devoted themselves to the treatment of this malady. A complete revolution has taken place 
in the system, upon which Lunatic Asylums are now planned, so that the carefully considered 
arrangements of the Devon Asylum must now be considered a thing of the past and a more extensive 
distribution is adopted, entailing necessarily a much greater expenditure, but whether with more 
satisfactory results it is not for me to say. The cost of the building and fittings did not exceed £ 100. 
a patient. 

London Fever Hospital. 

Among the many curious anomalies of our social condition there is not one so apparently unaccoont-^ 
able, as the total absence of all legislation to provide for the prevention of the spread of infection, or the 
reception and cure of those among the lower stratum of the middle classes, who may be casually struck 
down by disease or visited by some serious accident to the body. This has been left to the sympathies 
of benevolent individuals, and the institirtions which have arisen, whether hospitals, infirmaries, 
dispensaries, or asylums (except those for the insane), are wholly due to the expansive generosity of the 
public. These have been partially, but still not sufficiently provided for, and day by day new claims are 
presenting themselves for immediate attention and relief ; and so inadequate are the funds and inconie of 
many, left unheeded by our parental system of Government, that yearly and other spasmodic periodical 
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Appeals are obliged to be made, in order not to arrest the Samaritan exertions of committees, nor leave 
the hospitals deeplj in debt to their honorary treasurers. An instance of this occurs in the Feyer 
Hospital, without which contagion might rage among the poor and carry off thousands of victims ere it 
could be arrested. Near King's Cross, London, there was a combined establishment for Small Pox and 
Fever Patients. The irrepressible railway system intruded into the suburbs of London, and the plot was 
required for the Great Northern Railway. The site was consequently purchased up, and through the 
influence of his constant friend, the Earl of Devon, Mr. Fowler was employed to prepare a design for 
the Fever Division. He would, of course, rely much upon the technical requirements suggested by the 
medical staff, and having satisfactorily provided all the peculiar necessities of such an institution, the 
building was erected to contain about one hundred and fifty patients, male and female. I need not trouble 
you with a detailed description of the plans and elevations as they are exhibited before you, but I must 
call your attention to the adoption here of double parallel wards, communicating with each other, and 
which arrangement has to a degree been introduced by Mr. Bellamy, our Fellow, at King's College 
Hospital. Upon the advisability of such an arrangement much difference of opinion exists both in the 
medical profession and our own. 

Wax Chakdlebs' Hall. 

He was a member of the Wax Chandlers' Company, and ultimately its Master when his turn came. 
•Under the Mastership of Jos. Pulley, Esq., he erected, in 1852, their Hall, situate in Gresham Street 
West, and which is in fact one of his last works. The plot which it covers is of moderate dimensions, 
giving a frontage of only 40 feet, and a return elevation of about 47 feet. He treated it in a simple 
unaffected style, yet with some effective features ; and the entrance vestibule, staircase and dining hall 
afforded him opportunities for some graceful decoration, well worthy of the institution. The importance 
of its general external aspect is, however, much diminished by its immediate proximity to the imposing 
and sumptuous mass of the Goldsmiths' Hall, designed and executed by our Fellow, Mr. Hardwick, 
who has so nobly on the exterior, as well as within, conveyed the impression of the wealth, influence and 
transactions of the Goldsmiths, who hold the foremost rank among these corporate guilds of the City 
of London. 

Undismayed by the disappointment of the New London Bridge, or want of success on other 
occasions, Mr, Fowler, with a perseverance and spirit peculiar to him, entered upon many other compe- 
titions, both open and select, as for — Salters' Hall ; King's College, Cambridge ; Christ Church, 
Wobum Square; Fishmongers' Hall; the Scot's Church; Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; the 
Monument to Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh ; and the re-building Oxford Market. And he carried off 
the second premium for the Bridge at Littlehampton ; and for the Nelson Monument, Trafalgar Square, 
in conjunction with his friend, Mr. Sievier, the sculptor. He held the appointments of Architect and 
Surveyor to the Amicable Society, and to the West of England Fire and Lisurance Office. He was 
largely employed by Sir R. Lopes, the Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Courtenay, and his father the Earl of 
Deron, who proved throughout life to be his firm friend and very influential patron, and for whom he 
executed considerable alterations and additions to his Lordship's Castle of Powderham, near Exeter. 

Among his ecclesiastical buildings he erected the Chapel at Kilbum, Middlesex, and for his father- 
in-law, the Rev. Dr. Crane, S. John's Church, Paddington; a Church at Charmouth; and rebuilt and 
enlarged the Church of Bickleigh, Devon, for Sir R. Lopes. All except the first of these are of the 
Medi»?al style, and Mr. Fowler, considering this to be the prevailing taste of our country ecclesiastical 
buildingB, and consequently having many associations connected with our religious feeling, he held 
this to be ordinarily the most appropriate class of art. But he did not deem it to be exclusively adapted 
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to the purpose. Why should not the Beformed Church of England adopt the revived architecture of 
the fifteenth century ? Why should the Bible-enlightened principles of the present be carried back to 
the monkish legends and ritual of the twelfth 7 We may still have, as the leading feature of our plans, 
the holy symbol of our faith—the Cross, whether of the Eastern or Western Churches, the Greek or 
Latin, to which some among us look with such loving wistful eyes. But still the revival presents its 
domes, its towers, its spires, its pinnacles and arcades, and lastly its columns and piers for the interior; 
which, however graceful in picturesque richness of effect, need not be there introduced so as to intercept 
the view or deaden the hearing, as too often occurs in our Gothic propensities. Our fi-iend would have 
preferred the vindication of that great principle of the Reformation, liberty of thought and action in 
due subordination to propriety and truth, and not requiring our sacred architecture to be bound down by 
the fetters of clerical rule. 

Mr. Fowler was one of the founders of the Institute, and so early as 1836 was my colleague, as one 
of the joint Honorary Secretaries, to the duties of which he devoted much attention, keeping in due 
order and regular method the accounts and ordinary business, which daily increased, thus greatly 
relieving me, my more especial division being the direction of the literary and artistic proceedings of the 
body. He continued to be Honorary Secretary for many years, and subsequently was elected Vice- 
President. He was a man of singular method and high honor, and of great transparency of character. 
He had great firmness and decision of character. His yea was yea, and his nay was nay. His active 
mind left him no rest. If the saying of the Great Roman Emperor is to be admired — nulla dies sine lined — 
what shall we say of our friend, whose maxim was nulla hora sine lined ? Up to the last days of his 
existence he was constantly arranging and revising old sketches, and making new ones : monumental 
brasses was one of his recent occupations, and he made a fine collection of such memorials. As a Director 
of one or two of the Welch Lines of Railway, he was a valuable member of the boards of direction by his 
methodical business habits and thorough understanding of every responsible position that he undertook. 
Within a few weeks of his death, spite of sufiering and weakness, he was engaged with his colleagues in 
travelling for some days, examining the various connecting links of the net of Cambrian Railways, and 
in the consideration of such a combination as should bring into play the South with the North, and thus 
produce a direct and unbroken line of conmiunication between Milford and the centre of England : whilst 
thus engaged he caught a severe cold from exposure, and this probably hastened the crisis in his 
shattered state of health. 

Gentlemen, I trust that I have not abused your indulgence, nor have unreasonably trespassed upon 
your patience in this review of the life and works of one, whose talents I admired, for whose character I 
entertained the greatest respect, and whom I valued as an attached friend. It would have been inex- 
pedient to allude to every work on which he was engaged, I have ventured, therefore, to touch only upon 
the principal ones, and upon topics connected with the leading events in his life, which I knew were 
revolved over and over again in his own mind, and to which he devoted much thought. Li fact they 
are mixed up with the professional life of us all, and it is well that they should occasionally be 
brought forward and left to dwell upon our memories and rivet our attention, and thus, perhaps, 
lead eventually, in this age of progress, to some satisfactory conclusion. 

THOS. L. DONALDSON. 
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The Cbairman, Mr. Chableb Babby, Yke-President, hav^ing invited remarks from the members 
on the paper just read, 

Mr. Edwin Nash, Fellow, said, no doabt there are others present who knew Mr. Fowler better than 
I did. He was in large practice when I was young, but I remember him well in this and at other 
places ; and his Hungerford Market made a great impression upon me. But I rose to alhide to an act 
of kindness which I experienced from him within a short period previous to his death. I wanted some 
information respecting the Custom House, when he not only gave me the facts I required, but also a 
description, and even made drawings for me, which I had not asked for. I thought it so kind and graceful 
an act pn the part of a man advanced in years and retired from the profession, that the recollection of it 
leads me to observe that intercommunication between ourselves as architects, is one of those pleasing 
things which we should endeavour to cultivate, for it is not only useful in our profession, but it is also 
gratifying to our feelings simply as men. ^ 

Mr. Geobge Godwin, F.R.S. — There are so many texts opened to us in the paper that they wSm 

afibrd matter for at least half-a-dozen sermons. I have, however, no intention to go into those texts myself, 

but there are one or two points on which I would say a very few words. One is, that I am not able to 

agree with Professor Donaldson^s statement, that there is a difference of opinion am6ngst medical men 

of the present day as to the advisability of having double wards, side by side, in hospitals ; anything 

more preposterously bad than such an arrangement as that cannot be conceived. I speak from long 

consideration of the subject, and knowing the opinions of many of the most eminent medical men upon 

it. With such, and connecting the corridors, and as they usually go together, it is impossible to prevent 

the existence of hospital atmosphere, which is highly detrimental to the recovery of convalescent 

patients. It is not too much to say that in many of the older hospitals they have died more rapidly than 

they would have done if they had been placed under a hedge, covered with a blanket and decently 

fed. That is the well-known opinion of men of long experience in the matter, in which I fully agree. 

I should myself be sorry if the expression in the paper, guarded as it is, should lead to the belief on 

the part of any architect that, if he submitted to a committee a plan including double wards, side 

by side, it would stand a chance of being selected. I have no hesitation in taking upon myself to say 

that no such design would be selected. I laboured for several years in inducing a knowledge of the 

advantages of the Pavilion principle in hospitals, and I am happy in the belief that the double ward and 

corridor system would not now be admitted. With regard to competitions : I was glad to hear 

Professor Donaldson's suggestion — that the instructions to architects, instead of being more precise 

should rather be more open. It is a very difficult thing, I know, to obtain a decision with open 

conditions that will give satisfaction to all, but I am quite sure that instructions of a general 

character are best calculated to bring out the talents of architects, and more likely to lead to the 

production of good buildings. The restrictions under which architects are usually placed preclude the 

exercise of their own opinion and judgment in any case. It is of the utmost importance that the 

Institute should take this matter up and discuss the four propositions which Professor Donaldson has 

laid down, with the view of arriving at a more general understanding in respect of competitions. Some 

improvement might be effected towards this by the profession themselves. There is, as we all know, a 

great disposition on the part of unsuccessful competitors to cavil and find fault, too often with justice ; 

nor is there any alteration in this respect, when the committee or municipal body call in professional 

men to assist them ; the only difference in that case being that the referees get abused instead of the 

committee. The latter are likely to feel, that they may as well exercise their own judgment and allow 

local prejudices and favouritisms to have their weight, because there is the same abuse, whether impartial 

persons are called in or not. I would say, let competitors at any rate give their professional brethren 
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credit for honesty of purpose and intention, until dishonesty is proved to exist, and not assume a "job" 
when there is not the slightest pretence for doing so, or the least evidence of the fact. I would, in 
conclusion, say one word with reference to our excellent friend the writer of the paper. I know no man 
60 ready ever to come forward to bear testimony to the good qualities and abilities of a fellow labourer, 
whether he be alive or dead. 

Mr. M. DiGBY Wyatt. — It is my good fortune to have known the colleague we have lost 
for upwards of twenty years. I have seen most of his principal works, and I confess they all 
impressed me, as my personal acquaintance with him did, with a profound respect for his character, both 
as architect and man. There was a degree of sterling truth and good sense, of originality, of energy, 
tempered with sound discretion, manifested alike and equally in his life and in his works, — a straight- 
forwardness of purpose of which any architect might be proud, when shown so uniformly, persistently 
and conscientiously. Professor Donaldson has dwelt principally upon the architectural aspect of our 
late friend's character, scarcely touching upon the domestic phase, in which it was my privilege to know 
him well. Happy in every relation of life, he was a man to be respected in all things, and from every 
piece of professional business, small or large, with which he was connected, he never issued, to the best 
of my belief, without carrying with him the respect of his employers, and the esteem of those who 
laboured either with or under him. Permit me. Sir, to explain to you that I came here this evening, as 
probably many others here present have done, with a double motive, viz. — to pay a tribute of respect 
alike to the memory of Mr. Fowler, and to the generous and large-hearted exertions of Professor 
Donaldson. I beg to indorse all that my friend Mr. Godwin has said in that behoof: and I feel perfectly 
certain that the thanks of the Institute can never be given more warmly to any other member of our 
body than they will be now to Professor Donaldson. 

The Chairman. — Mr. Godwin has anticipated to a great extent the terms, on which I have now to 
ask you to accord your thanks to Professor Donaldson. It is impossible for any gentleman who has 
attended this Institute, either for a long or a short time, not to coincide entirely with what Mr. Godwin 
and Mr. Digby Wyatt have so well expressed. I am sure we shall all join in the hope expressed by 
Mr. Godwin, that some of the points of professional interest, which have been adverted to in the paper, 
may become subjects of consideration amongst ourselves. 

The vote of thanks having been passed by acclamation, 

Professor DONALDSON rose and said, I am very much obliged to you for the kindness with 
which you have received the proposition of my excellent friends, who have been too partial on this 
occasion. If I had yielded to my own feelings, I should have said more about Mr. Fowler and the 
valuable qualities he possessed, but I feel assured he would not have wished me to say one word more 
than what others might be disposed to accept ; and I have avoided treating of his private character, 
because there was so much in his public and professional career, — such integrity, high honour and 
straightforwardness, — that I felt there was in that career alone, sufficient to occupy your attention for this 
evening, as I hope and believe, with interest and not without instruction. There is one topic which has 
not been alluded to, that is with respect to the younger members of our profession. I have written a 
few words which I hope may come home to them, to induce them to exert themselves more— to infuse 
more energy into their studies, and lead them to sympathise in the feelings with which we look upon 
our art, and in which we do expect more from them than they have yet done. I see before me some 
young members of our body to whom, at least, these remarks do not apply. I wish all our young 
members would take an example from them — that they would see how much they are respected, and how 
much we look to those, who are to come after us, to supply th^ places i^hich we leave vacant, and not 
only do honour to their profession but to their country. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 
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§ 1. Introduction. — Constructive material is so important, not only in the practice of archi- 
tecture, but as affecting the nature of designs, that every department of knowledge capable of throwing 
light on the nature and properties of such material, cannot but be worthy of the attention of the 
architect. No one who has watched the progress of art and the history of architecture, can fail to 
perceive the influence of material. Granite was a fit material for Egyptian temples ; marble and the 
white stones of the South of Europe, especially Italy and Greece, are the best materials for expressing 
classical feeling and style ; the coarser and warmer tinted stones of Northern Europe lend themselves 
much more to gothic forms ; while the grand constructions of the low countries, and other places where 
brick is easily to be had and stone is scarce, exhibit a style of their own derived from the constructive 
material, or, at any rate, growing side by side with its general use for less important buildings. No 
excuse then is needed, when I presume to occupy your time this evening with some account of the nature 
and position of those materials, with which all architects have so much to do. If it were merely a matter 
of curiosity and general interest, the subject would deserve your notice, but involving as it does grave 
practical conclusions, it demands your most earnest attention. In addition to that knowledge of material, 
which every educated person should possess, the architect will find it eminently useful to know the 
composition, the mode of formation, the position in the earth, and the mode of quarrying all the 
principal varieties. It is precisely this knowledge that geology teaches. 

§ 2. Origin op Constructivb Material. — Most of the materials used for building purposes, 
have been originally deposited as mud or sediment from water. They consist, therefore, of fragments and 
grains of various substances, water-worn and water-carried, at first heaped together confusedly, and after- 
wards converted into clay or stone of various kinds. Of some stones, the component parts, whether calcareous 
or siliceous, are small and of uniform size, and the grain of the stone is fine. In others, they consist of 
concentric layers of carbonate of lime round a minute nucleus, the stone being formed by the cementing 
together of a vast multitude of these egg-shaped particles, each not much larger than grains of sand. 
In others they are larger, and include among them many fragments of shells of marine animals. In 
some they contain entire shells or corals, or even consist entirely of these organic bodies cemented 
together, and either changed in their texture or entirely replaced by carbonate of lime or silica, having 
the form of the original shell. Even where the strictly mechanical character of the deposit.is not proved 
by this evidence, it may be inferred by the way in which the particles are aggregated. They are 
in horizontal beds separated by some bands of different character to the others ; or, they are associated 
with such horizontal beds above and below ; or, they are mixed with rolled or angular fragments of other 
stones, the whole being cemented in one mass. According to the mechanical condition in which they are 
found, these materials are of finer or coarser grain, and more or less adapted for certain purposes. When 
we know how they were formed, we may form some idea as to how they will behave under given 
circumstances. 

But there are varieties of stone that have certainly not been formed in this way. The stones called 
lava and basalt are little more than slags, such as run out from an iron furnace. They are natural glasses 

D 
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formed by the melting together, in the interior of the earth, of certain earths and fluxes. They are 
sometimes in layers, but this is only because of successive outpourings at different times. Owing to 
their hardness and brittleness, and the irregularity of their fracture, they are quite unfitted for 
ornamental work, and could not be used for most architectural purposes ; althongh sometimes valuable 
for foundations and for certain kinds of rough work, they are little considered and altogether unimportant, 
ia a practical sense, to the architect. 

But there is a large and most important class of intermediate materials, of the greatest use to the 
architect, and of which the origin is by no means so clearly made out by a mere inspection. While many 
stones, exhibiting their mechanical and aqueous origin, are easily recognized, and those which have been 
poured out from volcanoes in a fluid state also tell their history without difiQculty, these intermediate 
substances, partaking to some extent of the peculiarities of both, are referred sometimes to one, 
sometimes to the other. They include the finest qualities of marble and alabaster, and the various 
granites and porphyries under whatever names they are spoken of. All these belong to a class spoken 
of by geologists as metamorphic, having undergone change or metamorphosis, which has marked their 
original character and communicated their essential characteristics. 

We thus have all rocks, yielding constructive material, grouped under three general heads, as 
(iqueous, igneous, or metainorphic, these names describing their origin as determined from their appearance. 
The stones in common use as free stones, are manifestly aqueous in their origin, but are generally 
somewhat metamorphosed. The stones used for ornamental and decorative purposes, such as all kinds 
of marble and many porphyries, are easily recognised at once as metamorphosed. Those stones, which 
are certainly and directly due to the action of intense heat sufficient to produce fusion, are rarely 
valuable except for road material. They are always too hard and generally too brittle for building stones. 
They also present an inconvenient and irregular natural fracture, ill- adapted for reduction to definite 
forms. 

§ 3. Varieties of Constructive Material. — The mineral composition of rocks is in some 
cases very simple and evident, in other cases moderately complicated but easily recognised, in others 
again, so complex as to need long experience or chemical analysis to determine its nature. As the 
enduring power of stones, when exposed to certain influences, depends in some measure on mineral 
composition, this subject is one to which the architect should direct his attention. 

A large proportion of the building material in common use is limestone, more or less pure, and the 
rest is chiefly sandstone. In the former case carbonate of lime, in the latter silica is the chief ingredient. 
Clays unaltered are only used when manufactured into bricks, and the sulphates of lime (gypsum and 
alabaster) are chiefly adapted for internal use or small ornaments. The granites and porphyries are 
limited to special uses, owing to their extreme hardness. The varieties of marble may be regarded as 
varieties of limestone. Slates and slabs are very useful in architecture, and form a special class of rocks 
dae to metamorphic action and derived from clay. 

Limestones are either simple carbonates of lime, mixed carbonates of lime and magnesia (magnesian 
limestones), silicates of lime and magnesia (serpentines), or sulphates of lime (gypsum and alabaster). 
Aooording to their texture, to the cementing medium in the case of the bedded limestones, and in others 
to the extent of crystalline action or metamorphosis they have undergone, they are available for special 
purposes. They owe their colour to metallic oxides. When semi-crystallised and having a grain too fine to 
be recognised, they are marbles of the common kind, gypsum or serpentine, according to their chemical 
composition ; when perfectly crystallised, they are statuary marbles or alabaster ; when the grain can be 
recognised, they are generally free-stones ; when the grain of the stone is mixed with fragments of shell, 
thej are rag-stones or shelly limestones ; when the grain is formed by a multitude of round concentric 
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particles like the roe of a fish, they are roe stones or oolites ; when the stone is compact, tlie stratificatioB 
arident, and the stones split readily, they Kt^ flags. To all these yarieties local names are attached in 
different districts. 

The limestones in common nse in England for architectaral purposes are of several distinct kinds, 
the Portland stones, Bath stones, and many others belonging to the oolites ; several semi-marbles of 
Tery compact grain derived chiefly from rocks of the carboniferous system, the mixed carbonates of Inae 
and magnesia almost entirely from the Permian rocks on the borders of Derbyshire, Nottinghamsl^ire, 
and Yorkshire, known as magnesian limestones, and some hard varieties of chalk. Elsewhere, especially 
in the south of Europe, the cretaceous and tertiary limestones are developed into admirable free stones of 
•xqnisite colour, very compact and almost non-absorbent. In Italy especially, are found the Hmestoaes 
called tufa or more properly calcareous tufd^ derived from the exposure of waters containing a large 
quantity of carbonate of lime. On the evaporation of the water the carbonate of lime is deposited in a 
form more or less compact, according to the material on which it is thrown down and the slowness of 
the deposit. Some very useful building materials are thus obtained, but they are limited to those 
looalities where very large quantities of mineral waters run over the surface. In limestone caverns, and 
in veins in limestone rooks, the irregular drooping pendants or stalactites, the floor called stalagndte, 
and the lining walls of the veins are formed in the same way ; but the floor is often very compact and 
may be used as a marble. Oriental alabaster is of this kind and it is very abundant in Egypt. 

As well from their chemical composition as from their physical peculiarities, there are few building 
stones anywhere that excel the finer qualities of Portland. Their great drawback is, that they are heavy 
and expensive. The ordinary ooHtes of which the variety is very great, but of which Bath and Osen 
stones are the types, are sometimes round and good, wearing well and being obtained in very large blocks. 
Many of them on the other hand decay almost immediately. Their colour and texture is generally 
excellent, and they cut with the greatest facility, so that for internal work they are unrivalled. Some 
of them are singularly uniform in their oolitic structure, some are crowded with fragments of shells with 
only a few oolitic portions, and some parts are quite crystalline. According to their nature and compo- 
sition they are more or less durable, and more or less affected by ordinary atmospheric influences. 

The magnesian limestones, generally more crystalline than the oolites are in proportion to their 
crystalline state, valuable building materials. They are heavy and hard but work well. The great 
objection to their use arises from the extreme irregularity of their composition and texture in the 
quarry. 

Sandstones are more simple in their composition than limestones, as they vary only in the grain or 
magnitude of the particles of which they are composed, in the nature of the cementing medium, and in 
the extent to which they contain foreign impurities. There are no crystalline sandstones adapted for 
architectural purposes, and the metamorphosed sandstones are too hard to be treated as free stones. Hxe 
eolour of sandstones is due chiefly to oxide of iron, which renders them yellow or red according to 
ctrcnmstances. The material of all sandstones is silica. 

There are many admirable and more very indiflerent sandstones used in the British Islands for 
architectural purposes. The red sandstones, abundant in the middle of England, and continuous 
geologically from Devonshire into Lancashire, are soft, cheap and very convenient, but they are rarely 
durable. The hard grey and micaceous grits of the carboniferous series, both of Yorkshire and the 

♦ Another kind of tufa (volcanic tufa or tuff) is also common in Italy, but it is of no value for building pmposes, 
exoept as replacing pozzolana. It is volcanic ash, cemented by carbonate of lime, carried in by rain-water, nie 
vnatenal imder which Pompeii was buried is of this kind. 
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Soath of Scotland, are far superior in all respects ; less absorbent, and more durable under aU circum- 
stances of exposure. Sandstone, however, is not very convenient for ornamentation, nor, indeed, are 
the bedded varieties well adapted for delicate sculpture, but for certain styles of composition they afiford 
every advantage. The public buildings of Edinburgh and Dundee show good proof of this. 

Clays I do not propose to consider in detail on this occasion. They can only be used for 
constructive purposes when manufactured into bricks. They are all silicates of alumina, varying in 
quality according to their mineral composition, but the quantity of alumina necessary to form a sound 
brick is exceedingly small, and the useful proportions are almost indefinite. 

Gypsum and alabaster are pure crystalline sulphates of lime in somewhat different mechanical 
conditions. They are neither of them in the state in which stone is originally deposited. They are 
found sometimes in veins, sometimes in bands of nodules of large size. 

Among very useful material in countries, where it is abundant I ought not to omit mention of the 
soapstones (silicates ,of magnesia) which in their quality of resisting fire are excelled by none. America 
yields them very largely and at a moderate cost. They are found in Cornwall, but large blocks for 
building could not, I believe, be obtained of uniform quality and in sufficient quantity to be used 
extensively. The gritstones of the carboniferous system are the best stones that can be used for 
fire-proof buildings. 

Granites of all kinds belong to the class of metamorphic rocks. They were certainly not deposited 
as they now are, nor were they brought into their present condition by any action of mere heat. 
Originally, perhaps, of mechanical origin, they have been rendered crystalline by long continued chemical 
action, assisted by intense heat and enormous pressure while in the interior of the earth. In this way 
have been produced, not only the peculiar state of the mass of the rock, but the fissures and their varied 
contents, the veins of metalliferous and other matter that penetrate them, and all the changes they 
induce in the other rocks adjacent. Rocks of this kind are double silicates. 

Slates, once thought to be crystalline rocks, have been produced from clays by mechanical 
pressure. The fissile character can be given to wax, or to any other substance whose particles are 
sufficiently minute; and all the varieties of colour and texture, all degrees of fissile nature, all the 
peculiarities of hardness and resistance may be distinctly traced to the mechanical cause of the 
phenomenon. It requires, however, a careful examination of slates in the quarry, and some habit of 
examining slate quarries, to appreciate the fact that they are so nearly allied to clay pits, and that so 
narrow a line separates materials apparently so very different. I say nothing here of the shales, which 
are transition rocks between clay and slate, nor of the limestone flags such as Stonesfield slate, neither 
do I speak of such paving stones as the Yorkshire flags. These hardly belong to architecture, though 
occasionally used in construction, and though of different material they are formed in the same manner 
as slates. 

§ 4. Mode of fobmatiojst of various kinds of Stone. — It is not enough for the architect to 
be told that the various materials used for construction have been derived from other rocks, partly by 
mechanical disintegration, partly by chemical action, that they have been deposited at the bottom of the 
sea, and that they have been altered by heat and chemical action. All these are important facts, but the 
evidence on which they rest, and the conclusions derived from a consideration of the whole matter, are also 
in the highest degree valuable to the practical man. The architect should know the nature and history 
of the formation of stones, if he would make the best use of such of them as come under his notice. 

Limestones, sandstones and clays of all kinds, have been at one time held in suspension or solution 
by water. They were for the most part deposited from moving water, though sometimes separated on 
evaporation, as in the case of calcareous tufa and cavern incrustations and stalactites. This is the case 
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with the carbonates of lime yeiy clearly and certainly, with the sulphates less clearly, and with the 
doable silicates of lime and magnesia, or serpentines, least clearly of all. 

It is only after much doubt and discussion, that the latter have been distinctly recognised as 
metamorphic limestones. Even now the Italian geologists recognise, and perhaps with reason, certain 
erupted serpentines. In all cases the change or metamorphosis will be found to be extensive and very 
complete, and the ordinary characteristics of limestone entirely lost. Till very recently, fossils or remains 
of organic bodies, such as are almost always found in limestones, had not been observed in serpentines, 
and even now the steps of conversion or metamorphosis are rather guessed at by the chemist than traced 
by the geologist. So also the mechanical origin of sandstones of all kinds and of clays, is seen at once 
by a very slight examination of the stones, but the subsequent history of all these rocks is not so readily 
made out. 

After the deposit in the sea of mud or sand, brought down by rivers from mountains and various 
lands, and mixed with the detritus obtained from the disintegration of cliffs, this raw material of rocks 
remains exposed for a long time to the action of water, by which means a certain mechanical arrange- 
ment of the particles must take place, according to their relative specific gravity. During this time also 
a large quantity of remains of plants and animals cannot fail to have been introduced. In some places 
the whole mass may consist of corals or shells, of bones of fishes, of scales or even of the exuvise of animals 
in others fragments only are retained, and in some there will be casts of such objects, the original having 
become decomposed, or markings and impressions sufficient to prove the existence of organisms, even 
when no actual fragment remains. 

The next step in the conversion of accumulated heaps of mud and sand into definite strata of stone, 
is that of consolidation. There are two ways in which this is brought about, one mechanical, the other 
chemical. Mechanically, wet mud parts with superfluous water and is converted into a compact mass by 
mere continued pressure. There are always foreign substances present, which under favourable 
circumstances will act as a cement, and the solidification is usually effected by carbonate of lime, 
aluminous earth, or oxide of iron, held in solution in the water and discharged imder chemical action. 
Occasionally silica, in a dissolved state, answers the same purpose. 

The work that is thus effected requires time, and during this time a process of re-arrangement of 
particles generally takes place, so that in the beds or strata now formed, the impurities and foreign 
substances are separated from the mass, and accumulated in nodules or layers ; whilst the drying takes 
place there is always contraction, and thus many fissures and clefts are produced. They are often filled 
up by crystallised plates of the same material as the mass. In this way are produced certain varieties 
of limestone, but not those common in England. The English calcareous building materials belong to 
the oolites, in which the grains themselves before being cemented together by carbonate of lime, have been 
curiously formed by numerous concentric coats of much smaller particles. Of these there is a great variety, 
some being white, compact and heavy, such as Portland, others cream-coloured, soft and light, as Bath, 
and many of intermediate character and of different value. No two stones from different quarries have 
precisely the same qualities, inasmuch as the conditions under which stones have been formed cannot have 
been exactly the same in two parts of a coast line. The oolitic grains are believed to have been 
formed in water very slightly agitated, enabling each grain to become a centre of solidification. 

The magnesian limestones (carbonates of lime and magnesia) are combinations of carbonate of lime 
and carbonate of magnesia, more or less crystalline according to circumstances. When the two carbonates 
are nearly in equal proportions, and both well crystallised, these stones are eminently compact and fine 
grained, but owing to their nature and mode of formation this condition is apt to be partial, and in this 
case the quality of the stone is irregular and uneven, and it weathers badly. The cause of the association 
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of magnesia has not been very clearly made ont, nor ia it eaaential to the architect to enter npon thil 
qnestjon. It ia certainly the result of change after the original deposit, and in go far belongs to 
metamorphic action, hnt at what port of the hiatorj of the depoait the magDeaian element m introduced 
is Btill open to diacossion. 

Marbles of all kinds are crystAlline limestones. Many of the coloured Tarietiea are so little chui|:ed 
that their mechanical origin is evident, and they are loaded nith organic remains. Thia is not the oaae 
with itatnary marble, nor with the white grannlar marblea, estenairely diatributed in certain localities. 
Theaa are Teina consisting of slowly crystallised material, filling up crerices or fisaures made in lime- 
stone. They are perfect in proportion to the completeness of the metamorphogia, and the removal of all 
foreign sabatances. The higher qualities are thns few in number of deposits and small in quantity. The 
inferior qualitiea are abandant and varied. 

The Tsrietiea of marble called serpentine, are double silicates of lime and magneaia. They are 
often extremely beantifol, bot owing to the mode in which they have been prodaced, they are crosaed in 
ereiy direction with threads and atreahs, and are mnch cracked. It is very rare that large alaba can be 
obtainsd of uniform quality for decorative purposes, or that blocks of length enongh are found to aerva 
for eotnmns.* The mode of formation of these rocks is not eaay to we, but they have been rendend 
wbtt they are by change long aubaequent to depoait. 

All the varieties of granite, all the veins in granite, and all the numerous porphyries, mnst also 
ha regarded as metamorphio. They were originally aqneons rocks, bat they have been completely 
changed in all essential characteristics, in combination with water under great preasure, and exposed 
during a long period of rime to high and nnifonn temperature. The peculiar construction of these rocks, 
as orystals embedded in a kind of glassy past«, does not appear to be the result of strict igneooe fosion, 
av waa once tiionght. It ia rather the result of the action of chemical force assisted by time and high 
uniform temperatnre. Having been formed in this way, the result is a stone of extraordinary compactneas 
and durability, bnt at the [aame time extremely difficult and costly to deal with. Porphyries are 
comparatively little affected by weather, and are often of extreme beauty. But every large noass of 
granite rock is interpenetrated by numerous dykes, representing fissures in the first formed mass 
subsequently filled up by similar accumulations of crystals embedded in a glassy paste, but as these have 
been formed nnder somewhat different conditions, they are always more or less compact, and have special 
prt^rties. Thus a large mass of granite in the qnany varies greatly in different parts, sometimes being 
hard and tough, sometimes decomposing rapidly, and sometimes passing into a fine granular 8tat« qnita 
different from the ordinary rock, and more fit for road metal than building material. Thus are produced 
infinite varieties of granite and porphyry, varying in hardness, in grtin, in durability, and in facility of 
working, from the comparatively soft kinds quarried in Cornwall to the glorious specimens of Rhodonite 
that have lately been exhibited in the Russian department of the Great Exhibition at Paris. 

It almost follows as a necessity for the actual conversion of mud into stone, that all accumulated 
Aasses of this kind sbonld have been deposited at or conveyed to some considerable depth below tba 
eoDunon surface of land and water. The pressure of a heavy column of water, and the equable aiad 
increased temperature of thit interior of the earth, must always be taken into account in considering their 
origin as rocks, and their subsequent history. Bat as all the stones with which we have to deal are now 
above the level of the sea, and some of them many hundreds, others even thousands, of feet above it, a 

* I Lave latelj seen in the island of Comica, a material of this kind, hardly inferior in qnality to tfae Bnest 
varietiGs of rerdf aatira, and capable of Bappljin(> both iilsln and colomiu of vet; large size. Spcdnens of It have 
been used in the Brnperor's hoK at tlia new Opera House in Psria. 
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'farther change dcriyed from their mechanical npheaval mast hare acted upon them. Whatever may have 
been the nature or mode of action of the upheaving force, it cannot fail to have acted unequally on the 
different kinds of material. Thus it must have squeezed the softer kinds and crumpled them into folds, 
broken the harder and more brittle varieties, and cracked and fissured all exposed to its influence. The 
upheaving force also having not only acted unequally, but having been limited to certain lines of 
direction and areas, the rocks in certain places have been tilted up at a high angle, while in some spots 
they have been lifted so uniformly as not to show much evidence of fracture. The action of water per- 
colating the more porous rocks and the fissures has always gone on, and has generally assisted, though 
it may sometimes have checked, the mechanical action of the upheaving force. This also must have 
been greatly modified by the mechanical position of the rock. Many disturbing forces have continued 
for a very long time, they have been always exceedingly slow, and periods of upheaval have generally 
alternated with periods of subsidence and long intervals of repose. Thus all the materials have to a 
certain extent interpenetrated each other, and they have been exposed while all this was going on to 
such chemical action as must happen when water percolates through minerals and groups of minerals of 
different kinds placed under conditions favourable for change. These conditions are much more numerous 
and varied than was once tliought, and provided time enough be allowed, there seems nothing in the way 
of modification of the position of the elements that may not have been accomplished. 

§ 5. Weatherlno and protection of Stones. — The effect of exposure after the material 
composition of stones has been determined by original deposit, and subsequent change, is generally 
described as weathering. This effect varies exceedingly under different circumstances. It varies with 
climate to a marked degree. It varies with position in reference to the sea, and also with reference to 
prevalent winds and compass bearing. It varies with the amount of shelter and the position in the 
building. The rainfall of the locality affects it seriously. Town and country exposures, even in identical 
dimates, are very different in their influence. Thus durability for building purposes cannot be determined 
without many considerations and much observation. It can hardly be determined at all in a short time, 
for many stones that resist destruction at first, and for some years, afterwards decay rapidly, while others 
that seem very poor at first become almost permanent when certain early and inevitable results of 
exposure have been produced. It is evident that this subject is one of the greatest practical importance, 
for whatever be the colour, texture or aspect of a stone, however easily it can be procured, however 
cheaply it may be worked, its value must depend on its power of resisting the weather ; and it cannot 
be denied that wind and rain, heat and frost, are powerful agents constantly at work, and they tend, if 
not to reduce the stone to its elementary mud, at least to test very severely its powers of resistance. 
Thus the architect must study stones in the field and in the quarry, if he would know how they will 
appear after a few years in his building. There is, however, pother effect of exposure, and of an 
opposite kind. Most stones harden by weathering, and thus, a material that cuts in the quarry like 
cheese may, if properly used and sheltered for a while, become a very useful material. Our neighbours, 
the French, have a practice of making a comjdete facing of thin planks or laths in front of buildings ift 
progress, by which means their soft but beautiful white stone facings, as well as the decorative work, is 
kept free from the direct action of the weather for some months at least. This practice is thoroughly 
in accordance with reason, and might be copied by us in England with great advantage, especially in the 
atmosphere of London and other large towns. It is, however, likely to be most efficacious in a 
dry climate. 

In a natural state stones are rarely exposed to weathering except in the two positions of approximate 
paralleHsm to the plane of stratification, and at right angles to that plane. The surface of the ground 
rapTeeentB the former, and the face of a marine cliff or quarry the latter. The surface of the ground, 
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when nearly horizontal, is often so far sheltered by the aocumnlation of soil that it offers no eyidence of 
the relative darability of the stone underneath, although under certain circumstances, when the rock is 
moderately hard and there is little cultivation, a great deal may be learnt by careful local investigation. 
This is especially the case with hard stones, such as granite and certain varieties of gritstone. It must 
be remembered that the minimum of weathering takes place when a vertical section of stone is exposed, 
and the maximum when the slope of the bedding is considerable, and tends to carry the drainage out on 
the vertical face laid bare. Thus a cliff does not necessarily exhibit the weathering, especially as the 
natural process of destruction that takes place in all cliffs takes place to a great extent by undermining 
and eating away soft beds at intervals, and thus letting the hard and little weathered bands of stone 
fall down, leaving an unweathered or little weathered face. 

The nature of weathering, and the kind of injury stones suffer by exposure, is not difficult to 
understand. All building stones in common use are fissured, to some extent porous, and partially 
Bolable in pure water. They are still more easily acted on when the water contains minute quantities ot 
mineral acid, either sulphurous acid, liberated in the atmosphere on the burning of coal containing 
sulphur, or carbonic acid derived from animal or vegetable life. Carbonic acid gas is always present iu 
the atmosphere, and sulphurous acid cannot be absent in the air of towns ; thus, whenever rain falls 
and is driven by wind, water containing acid enters the exposed surface of stone. Once there it cannot 
but dissolve a minute part of such soluble minerals as exist in the stone ; it eats away the surface, or it 
destroys the cementing medium, or it carries away the thin bands that occur between insoluble parts. 
Thus there is and must be direct chemical action, to some extent, on the occasion of every shower that 
falls. In a climate like that of England, where rain is A^uent, this action is considerable ; it is most 
considerable in such parts of the country where rain is most frequent, and in such aspects as are most 
exposed to the rainy and prevalent winds : thus a south-west exposure is the worst everywhere in 
England, and the western parts of our island are generally worse off than the eastern. But as the 
sulphurous acid is chiefly confined to places where much coal is burnt, towns are worse off in this respect 
than the open country ; large towns are worse than small towns, and manufacturing towns worse than 
those where there are fewer chimnies. On the whole, London, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Newcastle, and Liverpool, are among the worst of all, because of the vast extent of area covered 
with houses, and as being places where most coal is burnt. 

But there is another source of destruction independent of this : alterations of temperature involve 
expansion and contraction, and as water attains its minimum volume at the temperature of about 39^ F., 
any frequent changes above and below this limit cannot fail to disintegrate any surface of stone exposed 
to it. All stones are more or less absorbent, and are cracked at the surface, although the fissures are 
often very minute ; into the stone by absorption, or by these fissures, water penetrates, conveyed by 
that principle of suction which gives to the sponge its peculiar properties. Cooled down to the smallest 
volume when the external cold approaches the freezing point, any rapid change above or below the 
temperature of greatest density must produce sudden expansion, and this in its turn involves disintegra- 
tion ; thus every frost does something to destroy the surface of exposed stone, and the more delicately it 
is sculptured the more rapid and complete the destruction must be. The public buildings in the 
University of Oxford afford examples of rapid disintegration that are exceedingly striking, owing to 
the poor quality of the stone used ; but all our buildings exhibit it more or less clearly, Buckingham 
Palace, built of Bath stone, having been perhaps as much injured as any. The Houses of Parliament, so 
often referred to, are, in certain exposures, and with regard to certain stones, in a very bad condition, owing 
to a similar cause ; but the greater part of this building is really as well preserved as can be expected, 
when it is remembered that the stones were admitted without selection, were taken from quarries before 
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untried, and were for the most part made nse of in the building shortly after being taken from the qtiairry. 
On the other hand, St. Paulas Cathedral and Greenwich Hospital, built of l^ortland stone, are speoimens 
of the minimum of injury from exposure, the stones haying been selected and worked in slowly. Many 
parts of Westminster Abbey are in a rery indifferent state, and perhaps some of the restorations in 
Bath stone, not long completed, are as bad as any. On the other hand, the Geological Museum in 
Jermyn Street is rery perfect, chiefly owing to care taken in the selection of the stone. It is to be 
hoped that the selection of material to be used in the new Law Courts will not be left altogether to the 
accident of a contractor's interest, as has sometimes been the case, or to the want of agreeownt 
between the architect and the Goyemment, as was the case with the Palace at Westminster. 

But the subject of the weathering of stone is in itself sufficiently extensiye and important to justify 
a separate and elaborate memoir. It is a subject also that is Very urgent, for there cannot be a doubt 
that all causes of deterioration are more energetic in recent times than formerly, owing partly to Ike 
great rapidity with which work is carried on, and partly to the increasing quantity of deleterious gases 
present in the air. A stone that may be safely used in one place, would rapidly decay in another, and a 
stone that with care and attention might be yery durable, might turn out to be a complete mistake for 
the want of these considerations. The case requires that the chemist should combine with the geok^gist, 
and both must possess much practical experience before any yaluable conclusions can be drawn. 

Much may, howeyer, be done by careful inyestigation, to determine the relatiye yalue and probable 
enduring power of different kinds of material. A definite method, known as '' Brard's method,*' 
introduced by a French chemist of that name, was at one time much resorted to. By boiling limestones 
in a saturated solution of sulphate of soda, and subsequently crystallizing the salt within the stone, 
some idea was obtained of the relatiye enduring power of the more absorbent stones. There are some 
practical reasons why this determination has been found in certain cases incorrect, and it is not now 
much resorted to. Very careful and minute local examination, not only in the quarry, but in the 
laboratory, a consideration of the behayiour of the stone, when exposed to acid yapours, and a knowledge 
of its geological history, will giye useful suggestions; but the best stone used carelessly will be a 
failure, and a yery inferior material carefully treated, may turn out yery well. No stone can be 
regarded as free from injury on exposure, and granites, as well as soft limestones, need examination 
before they are employed for purposes where permanence is important. In treating of this part of the 
subject, I must not omit to mention the well-known report of Sir H. de la Beche, and the other 
Commissioners for selecting the stone for the Houses of Parliament, for it must not be supposed, that 
because the material has not turned out well, that this is necessarily the fault of the scientific and 
practical men who prepared this report. It must still be regarded as the best summary of knowledge 
concerning British building stones. 

The method adopted by the Commissioners in this enquiry was, I need not remind you, to yisit the 
principal quarries, take samples of the stones, examine yarious buildings constructed of the material, and 
make a physical inyestigation and chemical analysis of the samples. They omitted what was, perhaps, 
most important, a consideration of the probable behayiour of the stones, when used in a London atmo- 
sphere; belieying that if a stone would resist exposure in a country yillage, it could be trusted 
eyerywhere, The result has proyed that such is by no means the case, but notwithstanding this, the 
report and references remain of great yalue. As you are in possession of an admirable series of 
specimens of the stones examined by the Commissioners, selected by Mr. Charles Smith, whose 
intelligence and knowledge of the nature of material were well known and fully appreciated by all who 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with him, I can only recommend the study of these specimens to 
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all who would obtain an idea of tT:e resources of England in freestones of all kinds. The report has, I 
beliere, been reprinted. It stiould be in the office of every architect. 

An account of the various modes of resisting the destructive process of weathering, belongs to 
another department of geologj applied to architecture, on which I must say a few words, but on which 
I must also touch very lightly, for here also chemistry and geology must combine to secure useful results, 
and the facts are too numerous and too important to treat of at the end of a communication already 
expanded to some length. Various processes have been recommended and adopted for the purpose of 
protecting the softer and more absorbent stones, especially limestones, from weather action. They have 
been applied very often after a building has been completed, and is already partly injured, and I fear we 
must all admit now, that under such circumstances very little permanent good can be done. Two very 
distinct classes of treatment are recognised, one being the application of an oleaginous skin, which will 
resist moisture as long as it resists oxidation, but not a day longer. Paint is of this kind. The other 
is the deposit within the substance of the stone, or on its surface, of some non-absorbent mineral, by a 
process of double decomposition. Of this kind are numerous contrivances, invented and patented, and 
some of them well known. The method of Mr. Kuhlmann, of Lille, involving a wash of silicate of 
potash or soda, called water glass, soaked into the substance of the stone, and forming a silicate of lime by 
slow decomposition and replacement, was the first commencement of a series of appliances of the same 
general nature. Perhaps the most simple, the most rapid, and the most economical, is that patented by 
Mr. Frederick Ransome, formerly of Ipswich. According to this, the deposit of a coat of silicate of 
lime is secured by following a wash of the soluble silicate of soda, by a wash of chloride of calcium. A 
double decomposition immediately sets in, and while on the one hand a very insoluble silicate of lime is 
rapidly thrown down to coat each atom of the stone that has absorbed the first wash, the chloride of 
sodium formed by the elements set free, is highly soluble, and can be removed by washing with clean 
water. I believe that this method if applied to Bath stone, or even to the less good porous limestones 
of the oolitic series, before any change has taken place, and before the stone is used in a building, they 
would be improved perhaps to the condition of good Portland. Such a result is no trifle, and would 
amply pay the expense incurred. Mr. Spillman has recently patented a method of coating by the aid of 
phosphate of lime believed to be well adapted to porous limestones. 

I am aware of no method that could be depended on, to convert the inferior absorbent sandstones, 
more or less mixed with marl, into really good grits. Almost all sandstones are very absorbent, and 
houses and public buildings built of them, are apt to be damp if the surface be not protected. Silicate 
of lime affords probably the best protection when the stone is otherwise sound. 

§ 6. Cements. — The subject of cements is also within the province of architectural geology. Of 
ordinary material, it is enough to mention common mortar, a substance varying much in quality, not only 
according to the way it is made and managed, but with the lime used for burning. The French 
architects and engineers have gone perhaps more fully into the theory of manufacture than the English, 
bat I need not remind you that there are as many varieties of lime as there are of limestone. All 
mortar, worth anything, improves and strengthens by age when not destroyed by disintegration and 
weathering, and the fat varieties or pure carbonates of lime do this the most slowly, though at the same time 
more efficaciously. All admixtures of silica, of silicate of alumina, and of oxide of iron appear to act 
mechanically, and when they reach to a certain per-centage, they tend to convert the lime obtained by 
bmming into hydraulic lime, which sets more or less rapidly, according to its composition. The 
composition of pozzuolana or volcanic dust is such as to form an admirable hydraulic cement, perhaps the 
beat when mixed with fat limes instead of sand. It is not my purpose to detain you by accounts of so 
well known a material, but I wish to point out that some geological knowledge will often greatly assist 
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the practical man in deciding on the material he shall nse for certain definite purposes. Thns nodnles 
(sqftaria as thej are sometimes called) are very common in certain clays, and are particularly valuable. 
The geologist in the selection of such material will be a useful aid to the architect, for whenever a 
material of special quality is needed, either for common mortar or for concrete, it is clearly important 
that the lime should be obtained, if possible, from the neighbourhood. It is only by knowing the pecu- 
liarities of the limestones that the proper admixtures of foreign substances can be made to secure the 
best result. 

Among cements, terra cotta, and artificial stones may be included. There are many varieties and 
some of them are very much used. Terra cotta as used in ancient times by the Greeks and Romans 
was unquestionably a material of great importance, but the great difficulty of counteracting the unequal 
shrinking consequent on burning has never been quite overcome. The best modern manufactures in 
this material for architectural purposes are, however, very good, as may have been seen in the recent 
Paris Exhibition. A material of a very different kind put together rapidly and finished without burning 
has been introduced and is now being manufactured by the Siliceous Stone Company. Its adaptability 
to architectural work has been well shown by some gigantic capitals of columns sent to Calcutta for the 
University recently constructed. Its value as an enduring material, thoroughly safe in case of fire, may, 
I think be safely assumed, and if it could be provided at a cost sufficiently low to compete with other 
imitative stone there could be little doubt of its general use. 

§ 7. Conclusion. — I am unwilling to trespass longer on your time, in continuing these illustrations 
of the intimate relation of geological science with architecture. They are so numerous, so varied and 
so important, that the time at my disposal would be exhausted long before the subject. On the 
principle that every intelligent person making use of a substance on a large scale, would desire to learn 
as much as possible of its history and nature, should be able to look for it in the right place, to use it in 
the right way, and to manipulate it properly and economically, I have assumed that you who practise 
architecture should be interested in stone. I have therefore ventured to point out briefly, the principal 
directions in which the study of stones may assist in the practice of architecture. 

Mr. Benjamin Ferret, Fellow. — May I beg, on the part of the meeting, to express to Professor 
Ansted our obligation to him for the very able and instructive paper he has addressed to us ? It is a 
subject into which it is impossible for us to follow him in all the various matters touched on. It would 
require a long time to discuss them, all deserving deep study and consideration ; but at the same time, 
it would be wrong to allow any discussion to take place, without expressing at the outset our best thanks 
for this able discourse. I will not prolong my remarks further than by saying that I think it is a paper 
which cannot be discussed this evening, and that a future evening should be devoted to its full and proper 
consideration. I have great pleasure in now proposing that we tender our best thanks to Professor 
Ansted, for his very admirable and interesting paper. 

Mr. Edwin Nash, Fellow. — If I may presume to second the motion, I should like to do so, and 
to make a few insignificant remarks, for after such an immense amount of very accurate knowledge as 
that which has been displayed before us, we ought, I am sure, to feel highly grateful to Professor 
Ansted for coming here this evening. The question has often occurred, of what value is geology to the 
architect ? and the answer, not by myself but by others, has been, that it can be of little use to us when 
we see that the great men of our art, such as Sir Christopher Wren, Sir N. Chambers, and a host of 
others, whose works we can scarcely hope to surpass, did without it, and to whom, in fact, geology was 
scarcely a known term. I think, however, that such an argument is a very shallow one, inasmuch as we 
mast open our minds to the lights which arise as ages pass on ; and I am sore that geology is a science 
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opening to as such stores of nsefal thonght and infonnation, that we onght not to neglect it, even 
if we only follow it, as I have done as an amateur ; and even if we onlj derive from it that' enlargement 
of mind which is engendered by the sublime truths which it reveals, yet in connection with architectare 
it is so useful, that we can never regret having spent even a large amount of time on such a study. 

There are many practical points connected with this subject, which require our consideration, and I 
will allude to one, namely — fire-stone. Little has been said in the paper on that point, but as there is a 
probability that many fire-resisting buildings yrill have to be erected in London, under a new Act of 
Parliament, it would be a very valuable thing, if Professor Ansted could oblige us by pointing oot those 
kinds of stone which would more perfectly resist fire than other kinds. The Reigate stone, though a 
good fire-resisting material, is not such a stone as we require. It is of lighter specific gravity than most 
other descriptions of stone, and it will not bear great weights, besides being otherwise unsuitable. We 
want a stone applicable to most of the purposes in a building, and one that is able to carry a 
heavy weight, such as the end of an enormous girder in a wall, and yet when the building takes fire, will 
not disintegrate by the heat. I am not myself acquainted with stones which are fire-resisting like the 
Beigate stone, but taking a name or two at random, I would ask whether the silicio-oalcareous stone of 
Tisbury, in Wiltshire, is likely to be better than other kinds, or whether the blue [Pennant] stone, which 
is found near Bristol, is one of that kind or not ? Information on these points would be exceedingly 
useful to us, so that when we want fire-stone, which is strong as well as fire-resisting, we may know 
where to go for it. It will be recollected by some, that there was another kind of fire-stone in the market 
some years ago, which was prepared by saturating the stone, from the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, with a resinous solution, whereby it was rendered literally a fire-stone, inasmuch as it was highly 
inflammable. I remember a man coming to me with it, and my telling him that his stone would bum, 
which he contradicted, but on putting his specimen in the fire, after five minutes it flared up like an oil 
lamp, and nothing was left of it but a little powder. I must say with regard to the examinatioB of 
quarries, as recommended by the Professor, that whenever we can find the time for it, it is a most 
valuable amusement, and that there are many things to be thus learnt which were not expected. Take 
the conmion material, chalk, which is so largely used ; it is interesting to find out its nature in the 
quarry. One which I examined at Qlynde, is largely used for lime. Southwards of London, some beds 
tliere contain four per cent, of clay, and make a good mortar ; some have fourteen per cent, of clay, and 
make a strong hydraulic lime. But there is a bed of the same quarry in which, the proprietor informed 
me, there is as much as fifty per cent, of clay, and when burnt it makes so strong a cement, that 
the moment water touches it, it sets with such vigour that they can do nothing with it, and it is useless. 
Perhaps the Professor^s opinion can be given on that point. I beg, in conclusion, most cordially to 
second the motion which Mr. Ferrey has made. 

Mr. Ferrey. — I have some facts which I could bring before the meeting, but I feel it would be 
premature to enter upon the discussion of a subject of such large importance at this late period of the 
evening. It was for that reason I proposed that we should offer to Professor Ansted, in the warmest 
manner, our thanks for the able paper he has brought before us, but not with a view to prevent discussion. 
I am glad to hear what fell from Mr. Nash, and I have no doubt other gentlemen could offer observations 
on the same subject ; but I consider it would be unwise to enter into the discussion of a subject of such 
large and varied significance, at this period of the evening, and I believe, if it is adjourned till a future 
occasion, members will come down with important information bearing on the subject brought before us 
this evening. 

The Chairman. — We must, I am sure, feel delighted and thankful to Professor Ansted, for the 
admirable and interesting paper he has read ton-ight. It is of that real value to architects which requires 
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a good deal of consideration and thought, and I am satisfied it is impossible for ns to enter into the full 
details of the subject brought before us, and to make up our minds satisfactorily, merely from the hearing of 
the paper read, as it has been this evening. It requires a study of some time at our own homes, and I 
think it would be, as suggested by Mr. Ferrey, a most desirable course to defer to a future eyening the 
further discussion of this subject. If that meets with your riews, I will now put to the meeting the 
motion which has been made by Mr. Ferrey and seconded by Mr. Nash, that we give our most cordial 
vote of thanks to Professor Ansted, for having read to us the paper this evening. And then I would 
suggest that the further discussion of this subject be adjourned till the 16th of December. 

Professor Ansted, having acknowledged the compliment paid to him, said — before the Meeting 
closes I would say one word with regard to what has fallen from Mr. Nash, who alluded to two subjects 
more especially, which I can answer as well now as I could do at the final close of this discussion. 
With respect to stones that resist fire; I suppose there can be no doubt whatever that the better 
varieties of sand-stones, more particularly the Craigleith and the grit-stones of the coal measures are 
beyond comparison the safest and best, wherever anything of this kind is needed. The expense may 
no doubt be some consideration, but these stones are not expensive in themselves, and no doubt they 
might be used with advantage where they can be procured at a reasonable price. In the west of 
England some of the other stones mentioned by Mr. Nash might answer the purpose, but I think there 
is too much lime in them to make them a safe material to resist fire altogether. There can, I think, be 
little doubt that the stones from the coal measures are the best in England for this purpose. With 
regard to the question of limestones containing an exceedingly large per centage of foreign matter; I 
think there is no question that there are some descriptions fit for burning containing as much as 50 per 
cent, of foreign material. I believe many limestones, useful for hydraulic limes, contain as much as 
that, and I do not think it matters much what the foreign material is; it rather depends upon what 
state it exists in the limestone whether it makes good hydraulic lime or not. Generally speaking these 
limestones which contain foreign matters, distributed in exceedingly minute forms, are well adapted for 
all hydraulic purposes. I shall hh happy to be present at>the meeting to which it is proposed to adjourn 
this discussion, and to say all I can in answer to those points which may be then brought forward. I 
cannot of course enter into matters of practical architecture, but as far as the discussion bears upon my 
department of science I shall be happy to speak to the best of my ability. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 
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Undeb the impression that the members of this Institntc are nearly as much interested in the 
application of painting to architecture, as in architectore itflelf, I submit for their inspection a series of 
pictures fitted for the spandrels of the gallery surrounding the central apartment or hall of Sir Walter 
Trerelyan's house at Wallington. 

A few words may be necessary to describe the building and the particular wall the paintings are to 
decorate, as well as the paintings themselves. 

The house, which has little external ornament, was built about one hundred and thirty years 
ago, at a time when a fashion prevailed of dispensing with lobby, hall or ante reom, the principal 
entrance opening directly from 
t3ie lawn or drive into the central 
and principal room of the house. 
In Northumberland there are 
other mansions besides that of 
Wallington, built on this plan. 
Nethter Witton, one of these, 
retains this arrangement, and 
the visitor is inducted directly 
into the dining room, that 
being the central room of the 
front. At Wallington the cen- 
tral room of the front is the 
drawing room, and the prin- 
cipal entrance still renmns 
there, now only used occasion- 
ally. The plan of the house, 
which is very large, was a qua- 
drangular mass of bnilding, 
the inner wall (to the qua- 
drangle) being pierced with 
windows lighting a corridor on 
the ground floor all round three 
udes, a similar corridor above 
also all round three sides, the 
fourth ^de giving light to the 
great staircase. The entrance being as already described, the great stturcase was altogether apart from 
it, could, indeed, only be reached through the prindpal rooms of the house. Besides, the quadrangle 
oodosed by the high blank walls, was a damp inaccessible court. To change the plan and convert this 
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court into a saloon was intrasted to the late Mr. John Dobson, the able architect of Newcastle,* who 
attained his object bj taking the entire inner wall on three sides down, and in its place making two 
arcades, the lower one of solid stone piers and arches, the upper supporting a ceiling of the form called, 
I beliere, by an Italian phrase, a achifo. Besides being coved on four sides at the wall line, it is 
divided by the beams into square coffered panels, in the centre of each of which are large hemispherical 
glass lights, specially cast in one piece by Messrs. Swinburne. These being very thick and heavy have 
obviated entirely the constant trouble in a wet and windy climate, caused by top glazing of any descrip- 
tion involving sashes and putty. They are globular, like watch glasses, slightly obscured in the making, 
and insure all the year roimd an equable shadowless light as long as day lasts, showing the decorations 
and pictures in an unexceptionable manner. Here for once the difficult problem of lighting picture 
galleries has been solved, whether applicable at a lower height and under other circumstances I cannot 
presume to say. The fourth wall, that protecting and partly supporting the great staircase (the south 
side) Mr. Dobson treated in a way to preserve the unity of the apartment ; the lower part necessarily 
remaining intact, he faced it with solid stone pilasters and arches, and built up the arcade on the side 
opposite (the north side) to correspond. This was the more happily devised, inasmuch as that portion of 
the house was occupied by the kitchens, servants' hall, &c. Thus the saloon had, on the ground floor 
two sides, each shewing four panels or recesses, inclosed by stone pilasters and arches, admirably adapted 
for painting, and out of this grew the scheme of decoration, part of which is now submitted to your 
inspection — namely, eighteen illustrations from the old ballad of Chevy Chase, fitted for the angles and 
spandrels of the upper series of arches. 

The house being a Border mansion, the decoration, which was put into my hands as a pictorial 
rather than ornamental undertaking, was treated with reference to Border history. The eight panels 
were fitted with a series of pictures, the subjects of which began with the Roman Wall, which ancient 
fortified barrier passes not far off, and ends with the Industry of the Tyne — four ancient and four modem 
incidents in history : 

1. The Building of the Roman Wall. 

2. King Egfrid offering the Bishopric of Hexham to Cuthbert, hermit on Fame Island. 

3. A Descent of the Danes on the Coast. 

4. Death of the Venerable Bede. 
And on the opposite side, the later subjects — 

5. The Spur in the Dish — the sign to the Mosstrooper that the larder was empty. 

6. Bernard Gilpin taking down the gage of battle in Rothbury Church. 

7. Grace Darling and her Father saving the shipwrecked Crew. 

8. " Iron and Coal " — ^the industry of the Tyne. 

To complete this comprehensive scheme, Mr. Woolner was engaged to work out a group that would 
embody or at least indicate the result of the whole, and he has done so by the production of his best 
work, exhibited for a month in the beginning of the year at the South Kensington Museum, and now 
being placed on its fixed pedestal in the centre of the saloon. 

The stone pilasters dividing these pictures, and the solid piers corresponding to them on the two 
arcaded sides, are partially decorated. The stone is of a very light-coloured close texture, very agreeable 
in tone, and the experiment of painting foliage in ordinary oil paint without any preparation or 

♦ PerhapB I may be allowed to remind the members of the Institnte that Mr. Dobson was the architect of the 
Central Railway Station in Newcastle. He began a practice of sixty years before pointed architecture was considered 
anything but barbarous, and was happy enough to terminate his career, by the completion of this great Italian station. 
after the united railways had ignored for ten years the best feature in his facade. 
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" groDodiiig " wbfttever has been cohapletelj BacceBsfol. Bach gjonnding, would, of conrse, hide uid 
lose the sniface of the etone, which it ie so desirable to retain in its natural elate, and there ie no 
difficulty in doing so. There is, indeed, a litile difficulty in getting the paint, laid on with an artint's 
small sable brush, to orercome the grit and shew a umform snrface, but the difficulty is only one 
involTing a little more time, and it may be safely affirmed anch painting is uncbangeable, and as to its 
duration, will assist in preserving the stone itself. In the spandrels above, sarmountiug these pedestals, 
the snrface being plaster, and the decoration to be done by degrees by various hands, the painting was 
executed on prepared linen cloth, which was cut exactly to fit the shape of the spandrel, aud applied by 
a mixture of glue and past«, the plaster being previously well saturated witli oil and paint. 

It will be unnecessary to describe this work further, than to explain by a few words the nature of 
the pictures now exhibited. They are for the upper series of spandrels — those over the piers and arches 
of the corridor leading all round to the bed rooms. They are on prepared linen to be applied as already 
described The subject is the old Border ballad of Chevy Chase, and is divided into four parts, each 
part to occupy a side of the apartment. 

It is the history of a day and a night, from sunrise to sunrise, the angle at which the last picture 
joins the first happily coinciding with the period of the morning and the aspect of the sky in both. I 
may also remark that this period of twenty-four hours affords the greatest variety of aspect — morning, 
noon, evening, moonUght, and dawn. 




Na 2. Earl Percy partii^ from his Wife. 
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Mr. John P. Seddon, Hon. Seo., said — The decoration of architecture hj painters of eminence, such 
as Mr. Scott, was unfortunately a rare occurrence in these dajs. Members would therefore gratefully 
hail this series, in which the subject was most poetically conceived, and the difficulty of adapting the 
designs to the forms of the spandrils was very happily oyercome. 

Professor DONALDSON, Hon. Sec, For. Corr. — All must be aware that the Border regions are 
particularly rich in the minstrelsy of those parts which describe the forays and attacks, both of Scotch and 
English passing each other's borders, and the meetings of large bands of brave warriors nourishing the 
deepest hatred to each other, and the desire to avenge previous unsuccessful incursions. Therefore the 
mixing up of such illustrations of history is peculiarly interesting to buildings in that part of the 
country. I recollect when I had the honour of visiting Alnwick Castle with the Duke of Northumber- 
land, in company with the Cavaliere Canina, Mr. Salvin, and the late Professor Cockerell, we were 
debating together on this subject of pictorial decoration, and his Grace subsequently directed a series of 
paintings to be executed for the decoration of the walls of that castle ; and the result has been a 
pictorial illustration of a succession of very remarkable historical incidents. It occurs to me that the 
mural paintings as we find them in Italy are particularly well suited to this style of decoration, and 
copies of some of those great pictures have been produced in a very admirable manner in Stafford 
House. It shows how painting allies itself to architecture, and gives a deep interest to all the styles 
described. It is the more happy when it records the history of the country in which such buildings are 
situated. There is one question which arises in my mind as to the mode in which this work has been 
carried out. It appears that there is a kind of canvas or cloth — [Mr. ScOTT — These are the pictures 
that are to be put up.] At Mr. Hope's house in Piccadilly, which I built, we had canvas glued on to 
the plaster of the wall, of a very rough texture indeed, — so rough, in fact, that you could see the grain 
through the ornamentation. This ornamentation was painted on a ground of gold, of light diaper 
pattern. The effect of the texture of the canvas and the gold is an extremely rich surface. It was 
mentioned in the Paper that the texture of rough canvas would not look well, but in this case it does ; 
and the same thing is carried out very much in France, and in other places in England it has been 
adopted. There is much practical experience yet to be learnt in the mural decoration of buildings : 
first, in the mode in which it is to be carried out, and next in the selection of historical and interesting 
incidents for illustration, as has been done on the walls of Sir Walter Trevelyan's house. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B., Visitor, said — I much regret that Sir Walter is not here this 
evening to return his acknowledgments for the kind manner in which Mr. Scott's work has been received by 
this meeting, and also to testify to his obligations to Mr. Scott himself. In his absence I will offer one or 
two remarks. It appears to me that this house at Wallington affords a good illustration of the progress 
of our domestic architecture. The germ of the building was an ancient tower, which was sold with 
the estate by Sir John Fenwick a few years before he was beheaded in William the Third's reign. It 
was purchased by the Blackett family, of Newcastle, by whom the house was built. It is a perfect 
square, and there were no connecting passages ; but the entrance was in the principal room, which 
served as a hall, and the communication through the house was from room to room ; and there 
was a large square court in the centre. The old tower I have alluded to was built into the wall, and the 
lower portions of the tower form the cellars of the modem house. The first improvement which was 
made in Sir William Blackett's house was that a passage was made round the inside of the court in two 
storeys, into which the doors of the rooms opened. That remained till the time of the present owner, 
leaving the inner court not so large as it was by the passage which was taken out of it. This inner 
court, which was open to the sky, was not suited to a part of the country where the climate is more 
inclement than it is here, and the snow and rain which were admitted into the centre court made the 
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whole house damp and nncomfortable. Sir Walter Treyelyan then conceiyed the idea of availing himself 
of the modem constructions in iron and glass, and threw a roof over this inner court, converting it into 
a central hall, and the passages connecting the rooms in the upper and lower storeys were opened into it 
in the form of arcades. Then he proceeded to the decoration of this central hall. I will not attempt 
to describe the details of that decoration. I regret that the principal works of Mr. Scott, which have 
been alluded to, are not here ; but I may say that they are interesting and characteristic, like those now 
before you, and that they are more highly finished as works of art. I may state generally that the 
three sister arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting all contribute to the decoration of this room ; 
and, although on a small scale and in a humble way, they stand here in the relation in which they ought 
to stand to each other. In the centre is the group by Woolner, representing a Christian mother 
teaching her child to pray, as the highest type of modern civilisation. The pictures by Scott commence 
with the building of the Roman wall, and end with the High Level Bridge at Newcastle. The wild 
flowers of Northumberland have been painted on the pilasters by many an affectionate and friendly 
hand, and the whole will be connected by the stirring and affecting incidents of the Hunting of Chevy 
Chase round the spandrils of the arches. 

Mr. G. E. Street, Fellow. — I wish, after what has been said about the architectural interest of 
this house, to express my own feeling — and I am sure it will be the feeling of all present — on this 
subject. The architect owes an immense debt of gratitude to the painter who will undertake to paint 
anything to decorate a wall. If there is one difficulty more than another which stares us in the face it 
is that of persuading a painter to look upon such work as this as anything but a picture to be hung on 
a wall, and not to assist in effect the architecture of the place which is best seen when adorned in this 
way. We therefore owe immense thanks to Mr. Scott for what he has done. I have seen some 
of the sketches for the lower portion of the wall, but we see here remarkably well, considering the 
circumstances, what is to be put upon the walls there. If this experiment answers, and if the effect of 
the light is such as enables you to see these oil paintings without glare and as satisfactorily as distemper 
on the face of the wail, it will solve one of the great difficulties which one has now to encounter in 
getting an artist like Mr. Scott to do work in out-of-the-way places. Very few painters like to leave 
London to do their work. If Mr. Scott can execute this work here ; if it is not damaged by damp ; if 
it is to be well seen, and the effect of the colour is flat enough to be seen, it will be an enormous 
advantage to have the chance of seeing some of these buildings decorated in a way which, without such 
assistance as Mr. Scott has given, we are hopeless of seeing. Feeling this, I venture to propose 
the best thanks of the Institute to Mr. Scott, not only for the short paper he has given us, but for 
having — not absolutely set an example to painters, because there are some wall paintings already — but 
for having done that which few painters of eminence will be found ready to do, viz., taken the trouble 
to elaborate a very charming subject for such decoration, which in his hands is from beginning to end 
harmonious, full of interest, and of poetical feeling. 

Mr. BtjrQES, Fellow. — May I ask whether these pictures are of the full size? [Mr. Seddon replied 
in the affirmative]. Then, in the first place, I am glad to see them here, and in the second place, to hear 
that they are intended to be reproduced in the published transactions of the Institute. I agree with 
my friend, Mr. Street, that it is of importance to get painters of eminence to decorate walls, but I 
must say I think these are treated too much like oil pictures. I think they would have been better 
done in distemper or fresco, and in much brighter colours. It also appears to me that a more uniform 
tone is required. If we are to have the assistance of artists like Mr. Scott decorating the walls of 
houses or churches, I would only express a hope that we shall have less of the Venetian School and more 
of the Tuscan than we have had hitherto. 
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Mr. M. DiOBY Wyatt, Fellow. — One word on the point just alluded to with respect to nniformity of 
colour in anj series of pictorial subjects, combined with the different architectonic parts of any apartment 
decorated throughout in polychromy. I think the last speaker should have made the following distinction, — 
the necessity, or the contrary, for any such uniformity is, I believe, dependent on the relative importance 
and extents of the surfaces decorated respectively pictorially, or in conventional colour only, provided 
in any apartment you cause the leading portion of all the surfaces to be decorated in strong colours, 
repeating themselves with simple regularity, the eye will be satisfied whether such dominant portions 
assume the form of pictures or of architectural parts only. If you have obtained, any how, your 
symmetry in the major, you may dispense with it in the minor. Hence it is obvious that in cases where 
the main polychromatic effect is dependent upon the colouring of a series of paintings (as for instance 
in the "Stanze" of the Vatican, or the Scuola di San Rocco, at Venice). There, I agree, you must 
have uniformity in the scale of convention of any such series; but in cases where the pictures are 
secondary, and the architecture primary (as for instance in the Galerie d'Apollon, of the Louvre, or in 
the Loggie of the Vatican), the painter may be left to vary his style of chiaroscuro colour and handling 
at his own good pleasure. Thus it becomes the duty of the decorative artist to study all the conditions 
of the building he has to decorate. Where he sees its leading architectural parts are thoroughly good 
he should keep his work down, where they appear unsatisfactory he must put out all his strength to win 
the eye for his own department. If the architectural parts are good, but monotonous, he must run into 
and break them up; if, on the other hand, they are but ** disjecta membra," he must tie them together 
and harmonize them with his decoration. I believe these to be the correct principles on which decorators 
should act in such matters : it is that which was adopted by Raffaelle, Giotto, Luini, and Pinturicchio, 
who were perhaps the most harmonious mural painters whose works remain to us. With regard to 
applying canvas to wall and ceiling surfaces, I would warn artists who have it to do not to employ glue 
nor paste. The best mode of attachment is to paint the surface to which you have to make the canvas 
adhere well with white lead and oil, getting a good body on it, and while still tolerably green put on a 
thick coat of white lead with a little gold size, which makes it set very hard, then paint the back of the 
canvas with white lead and gold size, and rub it well down, so as to cause it to adhere evenly ; the 
fibrous texture of the canvas causes the fresh white lead to adhere well to the canvas, and the green 
white lead adheres well to the whit^ lead applied to the wall or ceiling surface shortly before pressing 
the canvas up in its place. The sticking medium being mixed with oil, damp has little effect upon it. 
If glue or paste are used the canvas will expand and contract according to the condition of the 
atmosphere, the paste or glue being affected hygrometrically as well as the fibre of the canvas, 
and in time will detach itself. When Mr. Alfred Stephens was so good as to paint for me a reproduction 
of Raffaelle's ceiling of the Camera di Segnatura, for the Italian Court of the Crystal Palace, and 
Mr. Smallfield one of Perugino's ceiling of the Saladi Cambio, at Perugia, both were done upon separate 
pieces of canvas and put up in the way I have described. At the present time neither have become detached 
in the slightest degree. This being a practical matter, I take the present opportunity of mentioning it. 
I would also call the attention of architects and artists who desire to use oil paint in this way, to a very 
excellent material prepared bv M. Binaut, of the Rue de Clery at Paris. He makes canvasses larger 
than 20 by 20 feet in a single piece, on which the whole of a ceiling can be painted in the studio for 
subsequent application elsewhere. He sells it ready prepared for the painter^s use, grounded in any 
graduated tints which may be required. It is a very handy material, and is light and of a nice surface. 
One word as to the peculiarity of the texture of canvas used for decorative purposes. The reason only 
rough canvas has so good an effect for mural paintings in oil, is because it is in fact the only means by 
which the usual glitter of oil painting can be overcome, excepting of course by such an alteration of the 
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vehicle bj the admixtore of turpentine, wax or gum damma, as scarcely leaves the picture what is usnallj 
called an oil painting. K canvas, fine in texture, evenly grounded with a non-absorbent ground, smoothly 
pumiced down, be painted with colours ground in oil, and with nut or linseed oil as a medium, the 
surface of the picture will be so flat, that when it reflects light it will reflect it as from a luminous sheet. 
With canvas in large granulation painted even with the same vehicle, light will be reflected from every 
minute elevation of the canvas in tiny scentillas or pencils, but the corresponding depressions will be all 
in deep colour — t. e, colour either in shade or in shadow. That is why oil paint applied upon a coarse 
canvas produces a better effect for mural decoration than it does when applied to a perfectly flat surface 
of fine canvas. The old Venetian paintings were usually executed upon canvas, the texture of which is 
quite obliterated by the heavy grounding, and much varnish has been used in the finishing; the 
consequence is that they glitter most disagreeably. The preparation used habitually by French and 
German historical painters, produces a dead or '* mat " efl*ect, partly by the nature of the preparation, 
usually a bastard-encaustic, and partly by the coarse granulation of the canvas upon which it is applied. 

Mr. W. B. Scott rose and said. It is gratifying to hear the various expressions of opinion from 
those present; but the matter of fresco and distemper painting in comparison with oil painting is a 
question much too large to enter upon here. It has been very much discussed in other places, and has 
been constantly discussed for a number of years in connection with the Houses of Parliament; and I 
think the advantage of fresco is pretty much given up. I fancy we shall never take to fresco again in 
this country, unless it be on very carefully prepared interior walls, and after an apprenticeship on the 
part of the painter it might be tried with success. But I look upon it that the silica process has 
superseded it, and apart from that, the introduction of oil pictures ; canvas pictures, planted on walls is 
almost the only chance of getting interior decorations well carried out. The danger and difficulty of 
getting the walls painted without having the works done in the studio, and applied to the walls, are so 
great that, as Mr. Street says, we are rather chary of it. Then the only difficulty, as it appears to me, 
in using canvas pictures is in the matter of lighting. If they have no shine, the whole advantage of 
the canvas picture and oil painting is obtained. Oil painting stands the climate of England better 
than any other kind of painting, and if it has no shine it appears to me the best adapted to this 
description of decoration. Since writing this little paper I have been thinking about the mode of 
lighting the Hall at Wallington. It is a very perfect method of lighting pictures, as far as we have 
seen, the light being admitted over the whole ceiling from twelve convex plates of ground glass, and, as 
far as we have tried it, I think it is perfectly successful. [Mr. Sbddon, — You do not find any shine?] 
We have found no shine on any part of the wall. [Professor DONALDSON, — Are the convex plates 
ground glass?] They are cast in rough moulds, which comes very nearly to the same. I may add 
that I have been doing some work in Ayrshire, which is in tempera. It is done with a mixture of wax 
and turpentine, so that I am not entirely wedded to oil painting on canvas. 

The best thanks of the Meeting were then passed to Mr. W. B. ScOTT for his interesting Paper. 
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I HAVE yentured to bring before, the notice of this Institute the photographs which form the issue of 
the Architectural Photographic Society for the present year, for two reasons. Firstly, because the 
responsibility of the selection of the subjects fell upon me, causing me to be, perhaps, the fittest 
person to give any explanation with respect to the choice ; added to which, having so recently visited 
them, I may be able to furnish some information with regard to the buildings from which they have 
been taken. And secondly, being the only architect who has yet accompanied the photographers of 
the Society during any of their tours, I can speak from experience as to the task they have to perform, 
and the difficulties they have to encounter. 

Previously all that the Committee have been able to do has been to suggest the route to be taken, 
and to give a list of the objects of which they desired to obtain photographs. A large latitude has then 
necessarily been left to the photographers, who have had to take a sufficient number of negatives to 
allow the Committee some choice. 

It is obvious that by this means there must be great difficulty in communicating the special wants 
for which the Society was formed, and an almost undue amount of responsibility thrown upon 
the unassisted operators, who are not themselves members of the architectural profession. Furnished 
with only a skeleton of the route they are desired to take, they have on previous occasions constantly 
found themselves misled by reports as to buildings, which they have gone a long way out of their road 
to see, only to find them worthless fbr the purposes of the Society, however elaborate or locally renowned. 
Again, it has often happened that really valuable works have proved out of the reach of their art to 
represent, by reason of their position or surroundings. Such an instance occurred once in the case of the 
interesting Romanesque church at Thun, in Normandy, from its being completely enveloped in foliage, 
as an owl in an ivy-bush. 

Such difficulties and contre-tempa not only entail a certain amount of disappointment on the 
subscribers, whose views are thus prevented from being met with exactness, but the expenses of the 
undertaking are so enhanced, that the result, in the shape of the number of photographs in the yearns 
issue, is diminished. Another cause which operates to the same effect, is the necessity under which the 
photographers feel themselves to take more than the required number of negatives, in order to give the 
Committee the power of selection, in consequence of its not being possible to furnish them with precise 
instructions. The negatives set aside cost as much as those chosen, and though practically wasted, 
must of course be taken into account. 

Having occasion myself during the spring of this year to visit the borders of the Bhine, and 
finding that I should have to repeat my visit, it occurred to me that I could, without any great 
sacrifice of time, if that district should be selected for the operations of the year, pioneer the ground, 
and point out such objects as should, in my opinion, be suitable ones. This proposition was submitted 
by me to the photographers, and by them to the Committee, and ultimately was accepted, although not 
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without misgiyings, as the following extracts from a pithy letter on the sahject from the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society will serve to show, as it does also his vigilance and anxiety as to the result of 
its lahonrs. 

" The proposal of giving a lot of German photographs filled me with dismay. The little I have 
seen of German work gave me the idea of mouse-traps or bird-cages done in stone > wonderful in point 
of construction as most mediaeval buildings are, but even further removed from art than most mediaeval 
work." ..." I consider that as we call ourselves an Architectural Association we should do what we 
can rather to improve the taste of our architects, and show what is good to the pablic, than to merely 
publish a sort of architectural crib for daily use. If we are ever to have any architectural art, Grothic 
must of necessity be but a transition ; our method of construction is entirely different, our habits, 
thoughts, and tastes are diametrically opposed to those that prevailed in the Middle Ages, and the 
present fashion is no more likely to last than the French enthusiasm about eating horseflesh, when we 
can get good beef and mutton. The public are very slightly tinctured with any feeling for beauty, but 
the enthusiasm and energy with which the Middle- Age revival has been pushed has given them a sort 
of interest in odd shapes, intricate patterns, and mechanical invention displayed in this revived work, 
just such an interest as a child takes in one of the carved ivory Chinese balls ; but as the people get 
educated they will naturally ask for works of art, and that art must be suitable to the construction 
practised, and to the refinement of taste which exists in our general life, — composition, elegance, and 
simplicity rather than complexity, huddling, want of taste and proportion in mediaeval work ; and if the 
architects are solely instructed by that style, their minds will get a sort of ply which will make them 
admire oddness and distortion, and prevent them from appreciating anything that is really elegant, 
beautiful, or artistic. So I suggest as a compromise that we give the mediaeval men the best examples 
we can meet with to improve them in their own style, as far as that can go, but not to deprive them of 
the opportunity of seeing things that in point of art are as superior as a statue of Phidias is to an 
image of a cannibal islander ; and I suggest that we give them next year some of the Renaissance tombs 
from Venice, Florence, and Assisi, and that we also give good examples from the best Eastern work, 
from which all the good in mediaeval art came ; and my own impression of German Gothic is that it is 
the very bathos of everything bad ; worse even than English Gothic, which is saying a good deal. I 
don^t expect you to agree to aU I have said, but I am quite certain about its truth, and have no more 
doubt that it will be admitted hereafter than I have that three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles ; and I am also sure that if a race of architects does not spring up who can not only feel 
this, but are able to apply it, architecture will sink not only lower than it is now, but will be like 
heraldry or astrology put aside by the mass of the people, and be only used to gratify some crochet for 
a burlesque of some former style of art, whether Gothic or Greek." 

The receipt of the above fairly took away my breath, and made me feel very like a culprit, for, 
although it is true that I could not agree with many of the opinions thus advanced, I could not but allow 
that there was a great amount of truth in what was urged. The exigencies of practice, however, will not 
always accord with theory, and the only suggestions made for immediate action were quite out of the 
question on the score of expense. Thus I doubt not that the enterprising photographers would not 
have hesitated from selecting Italy as the scene of their operations, despite wars and rumours of wars, 
and might even have applied for a corps de garde of Garibaldians, had it been deemed desirable to 
invade the Papal dominions with their portentous instrument : and our friend Mr. Ferguson could, I 
know, have given them information of some lovely Eastern monuments scattered amid the jungles of 
India, where Gothic details in their very swaddling-clothes are wasting their sweetness on the desert-air. 
One small impediment alone presented itself to demolish these views, which I fear must remain for the 
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present bat agreeable castles in the air, — namely, the cost far exceeding the means of the Society, which 
is unfortunately of a strictly limited character. 

The field I had proposed might be a much less profitable one than many others, but the archi- 
tectural world is not so vast but that, if the Society's existence be as stable as I hope, it must sooner or 
later be chosen. Far abler guidance than mine, I well know, might be found, but none other presented 
itself, and my direction was so fixed by stem circumstances that I could neither brave the bandits of the 
Abmzzi nor the tigers or Thugs of Bengal, had I been so inclined. 

Goblenz then was fixed as the head-quarters of the expedition — the pivot round which it was to 
revolve. Thence, before the arrival of the photographers, I rapidly scoured the neighbourhood, visiting 
most of the places on the banks of the Rhine from Cologne to Bingen, of the Lahn as far as Limburg, 
and of the Moselle as far as Miinster-Maifeld ; and so was able to arrange the subsequent excursions 
witii the least possible loss of time or chance of waste journeys. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
actual operations proved more difficult than I had imagined possible. The bulk and weight of the 
materiel to be carried about was great, and the time necessarily consumed in unpacking, setting up 
tents, and repacking, hampered our powers of locomotion, and the conditions of the light and atmos- 
phere proved terrible tyrants. Sometimes we came upon a noble structure, full of interesting detail, 
but found the only available point of view was from the eastern side, and that the light had already left 
it, so that nothing could be done till the earth had again nearly revolved upon its axis. Or, when this 
fact had been known and provided for, it so happened that the sun altogether declined to make his 
appearance upon that special occasion. Indeed, the state of the weather was no longer to us merely the 
moral to adorn a tale, but a matter of continual grave consideration ; bat the fickle jade played us sad 
pranks. We worked hard for five weeks without losing a day, starting early and returning late, during 
almost all which time we were plagued with persistent bad weather ; day after day, week after week, we 
continued, hoping against hope, that it could not go on thus for ever ; yet such it did until the last 
three days, which fortunately were those we had to spend at Treves. One special journey made to 
Neuss was rendered fruitless by a fog as thick as one of London in November. Another to Swartz- 
Rheindorf by a similar atmosphere, enlivened by the accompaniment of a hurricane. At Limburg we 
stayed two days, struggling to make use of an occasional gleam through the rents in thunder-clouds 
which swept over the sky all the time. At Andemach the camera was capsized by a storm that only 
ceased after we had left ; and at Schloss Elz, a drive of sixty miles produced but one negative, which 
escaped as by a miracle, having been blown down with the tent by a whirlwind that had previously hurled 
the same unlucky camera over a precipice. 

But enough of these troubles, which I have only mentioned in order to do what I conceive to be 
but justice to the photographers, the result of whose labours would, I feel sure, be viewed with additional 
leniency when it is known what difficulties have to be encountered, and how great is the energy and zeal 
with which they are surmounted ; for I can testify that no pains or cost is spared on the part of 
Messrs. Cundall and Fleming to obtain the most satisfactory results possible under the circumstances. 
These results in the present case may be divided into subjects taken from ecclesiastical and secular 
works, and again subdivided into general views and details. 
Of ecclesiastical buildings — 

Laach Abbey furnishes 1 general view and 1 detail. 

Andemach Church .... 3 details. 

Boppard Church . 1 general view. 

Heisterbach Abbey . 1 general view. 

Sayn Charch . . a View, including an interesting fountain ; and 

Treves Cathedral and Church of Notre Dame, 2 general views, with 4 details. 
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Of secular buildings — 

Treves famishes one view of the Porta Nigra. 

Schloss Elz — a fine example of an old baronial residence. 

Boppard — an ancient house of timber construction. 

Ehense — an ancient house of timber construction. 
From this list it will be seen that the obnoxious Oerman Gk)thic does not figure largely among the 
photographs. Indeed, I have myself a very similar feeling to that expressed by my friend Mr. Aitchison 
on that subject ; but of the Romanesque and Transition works of the Ehenish provinces I haye a yery 
high respect. I have elsewhere dwelt more fully upon them. At Treves, however, the exquisite Gothic 
Church of Notre Dame would I think induce even him to speak a little less severely about the want of 
refinement of the art of the Middle Ages, and I for one should only be too glad to see modem archi- 
tecture at all approach to the consummate delicacy of detail and rythmical proportion of that charming 
monument, which perhaps, however, can hardly be claimed altogether as Grerman Gothic, as it has 
evidently much more in relation with the cotemporary works of that style in France. 

Taking the photographs in the order in which they appear in the list issued by the Society, we come 

first to that of 

Sghloss Elz. 

) ! In visiting the relics of bye-gone ages, it generally requires a considerable effort of the imagination 

I to realize in idea the times which gave them birth. Their forlorn condition as ruins, and their evident 

contrast with all the work of more recent periods, puts them so completely out of harmony with the 

! present, that they, rather than the spectator, seem strange in comparison with the surroundings. The 

ivy-dasped fragments of walls which crest so many of the heights which overhang the banks of the 

I rivers on the Continent, seem to hold their title of castle by courtesy alone ; for as possible residences 

they now look to be as absolute myths, as the legends which are still told in connection with them. But 

the visitor to Schloss Elz is strack by quite another impression. It is himself that in this secluded 

valley seems to be out of his proper element ; no other building than this picturesque old mansion has 

f, he seen for miles as he drove along to it; and here it appears so much at home, rising boldly, 

intact, though dilapidated, from its rocky eminence in the centre of the winding ravine, that the 
modem traveller feels as if it were more than probable that his advent has been watched by some of the 

{ clan of the robber-baron who of old made it his lair, and that he may be presently pounced down upon, 

and black mail levied from him at the least, if he escape from forcible detention in some of the gloomy 
dungeons of which it has sufficient store. 

And many have been the hard knocks given and taken by the Lords of Elz, ere it became safe as 
now to wander at one's own sweet will in the lovely neighbourhood of their schloss. This, the crumbling 
walls of the Castle of Tmtz Elz on an opposite crag remain to testify, for even the mighty Archbishop 
of Treves — Prince and Elector of the Empire — found it more than he could do to compel these turbulent 
nobles to become his vassals or to check their disturbances, until he erected that fortress for the purpose 
' ' . of commanding theirs and to overawe themselves. His stracture, however, has been the first to fall 

into ruin, and his secular power has vanished, whereas the Counts of Elz are still of position and 
influence in the country, and having moved with the times, need now no such unpleasant guard over 
them as security that they will keep the peace. 

To obtain a favourable point of view whence to photograph the Schloss is no easy matter, and even 
to sketch it, as artists find, is difficult enough. The view which forms one of the present series was 
selected as giving the best idea of the amazing height of the building and depth pf the ravine below. 
The main building of the principal frt>nt is seen in it to consist of a lofty rectangular mass pierced where 
required by mullioned and transomed windows of two lights, and with two picturesque corbelled Gothic 
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oriels, the one with the pointed arched and traceried window belonging to the chapel, and the other to 
the principal saloon, both of which and gome others are ranlted apartments. But the features which 
give the character to this pile are the corbelled angle tarrets and cornices with the steep roofs, cbimnies 
and tonrelles ; the last being constracted with timber framing, nnfortnnately have become so decayed, 
that they hare lately been covered with slating to the great injury of the general effect. It is easy to see 
that a fire, and snbseqnent depredations by peasants of its few stone dressings, wonld reduce this castle 
to the same featureless condition as that of the blackened mins which the voyager on the rivers passes so 
freqaently. This example, which has more fortunately escaped the common fate of most of its class, is 
therefore of great interest, as showing what all of those must once have been. 

THB AbBET op HEI8TEBBA.CH. 

The rained apse of the once famous Abbey Church of Heisterbach is sitnated in a lovely glen 
among the hills of the Siebengebirge, nearly opposite Bonn. The remainder of the building was 
destroyed early in the present century, and the materials used in public works. This, its only remaining 
fragment, is tolerably perfect in itself, and lacks only the wooden roof which once protected the vaulting, 
aiid the glazing of its windows. It is of the transitional stylo, and semicircnlar in plan, consisting of 
two stages, each having an arcade of seven small arches resting on slender shafts. The lower range 
rests upon a dwarf encloenre wall capped by a good moulding, at a height just sufGcient to admit nnder 
it a trefoiled arched-headed doorway of communication with the aisle. The lower arcade has square 
uumonlded edges, and coupled columns, taking the inner and enter faces, there being transverse arches 
between these. The shafts are of limestone with square abaci and raised capitals of early transitional 
^pe. The bases of the ont«r columns are considerably stilted, even more than necessary to ensure their 
being seen from the church together with the inner ones. The arcade above has highly stilted semi- 
drcnlar arches over the inner range of those below, with somewhat slenderer shafts, having 
plain moulded capitals and bases with high square plinths, resting on the bold moulded string 
oonrse which divides the two stages ; the outer wall, pierced with a semicircular headed window in each 
bay, rests over the ooter range of shafts of the lower storey, leaving a central narrow passage. 
The vaulting is carious and interesting, it springs from the capitals of the same upper range of 
columns, with merely a fillet edge in place of ribs, and each cell is concave, and its curve is adapted 
with great skill to the stilted semidrcular arch which rises high into it. A narrow aisle runs all 
round the apse, and in the thickness of its enter 
wall is found a series of cha(>els, which are 
three parts of a circle in plan. Upon the inner 
&ce of this mass is carried up a clerestory wall 
pierced with a continuous arcade of semicircular 
headed windows, and the outer part of the wall 
over the chapel is roofed with a sloping table of 
stone. This, with the roof that covered the 
vaulting of the aisle, and which sloped irom the 
Bills of the upper windows, gives the apse extem- 
nally a complicated donbln-aisle effect, scarcely warranted by its scale. The &De\y proportioned trans- 
verse arch which formed the opening to the church is pointed and unmonlded, its sole decoration 
being tiie soffit roll that emphasises the apex of each order of the arch, and which is very 
characteristic of German work of the date. A small portion of the walling of the westward 
iiitennediate coropartment shows the respond of the plain square pier arcade, the bUnd triforinm 
recesses, and large cnsped circular clerestory window above, — a simple and telling arrangement, 
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seen to better adTanUge in the rBstoration of the enUre stractnre, given hj Boisser^e, from 
which the accompanjing plan has been redaced ; a glance at this will show how delicate and 
lovtAj this apse must have appeared at the end of tha viata formed of sncb simple elements as thia 
respond shews the main body of the church to hare consiiited. 

Laach Abbex. 
Laach Abbey is situated in a most romantic and retired position on the borders of the Yolcanie 

lake in the Eifel district called Laacher See, at the distance about three leagnee from the right bank of 

the Rhine, below Andeioach. The plan of the charch, as shown by the accompanying plan, is an 
excellent and characteristic example of the German 
Bomanesqne style, with transept and circular apse, 
and groups of towers at either end. The enclosed 
I cloister coort at the entrance is also a feature onoe 
almost nniveraal among the targe Rhenish churches, 
snch as those so frequent in the city of Cologne ; 
few, howerer, of these have been snffered to remain 
FlM or Lm.1. Ahi»r, &om ttrgam^-t Htrtorr of AnhiuMm. ^ *te present day, so that this example at Laach 
s«ic urn fiwt to 1 inBh. ia of peculiar interest. A view of the central 

western archway to this cloister is given among this series of photographs, and very beautifiil it is. I 

believe it was seriously injured by fire a few years since, but it has been well reatored. It is impoisible 

to look for carving equal in spirit to the old at the hands of modem workmen, and this restored work 

is no exception, if it be compared with the admirably vigorous carving to the imposts of the doorways 

leading ftom the cloister into the aisles of the church, one of tlie capitals of which is shown in the 

accompanying engraving. The general view of the Abbey given in 

this series of photographs is from the north-west, looking over the 

roofs of the cloister court. The two groups of towers are there seen 

in iheir happiest combination, aiding inBt«ad of detracting &om each 

other, as they are apt to do, when viewed more in flank, with the long ridge 

of the nave roof between them, or from the ends where, the further group 

becomes confosed with the nearer. Sxcept for its almost unrivalled 

and happily varied arrangement of towers, the building is exceedingly 

plain and of no great size, nor does anything appear to call for 

special remark save the curious fan-shaped windows in the western 

walla, which are specimens of the vagaries occasionally presented in 

these buildings. The detul is throughout exceedingly simple, and a 

small chapel in the grounds of the Abbey is far more worthy of examination in thia respect. The 

grand effect produced by the array of towers is far beyond what their scale* would appear to warrant, 

and in this high quality of being able to make the utmost of the means employed. This Rhenish 

Romanesque architecture is very noticeable and deserving of study. 




* The highest tower is only 140 feet h: 
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Asdebhaoh. 
The Bnbjecta taken from Andemftch Chnrch are strictly architectaral details. One is the upper 
part of the apee of the chancel, the position of which, flanked by a 
tower on either side, is shown by the accompanying plan. This 
apM is one of the finest examples, and yields precedence only to 
those of the Chnrch of Great St. Uartin at Cologne, which are 
arranged in a similar manner with piers over the main division of the 
principal stage below. The plan of these piers is a square set lozenge- 
wise, with a detached shaft on each face ; between these at Andemacb 
are pairs of arches resting on columns conpled in the thickness of the wall ; at St. Martin's, where 
the scale is so mnch larger, thej are in groups of three, the effect of which is still finer. The cornice in 
this example is the boldest I am acqniuuted with, though perhaps opeu to the criticism of being a trifle too 
heavy. The tablet band beneath the arcade is poor ; in many other examples its recessed panels are 
deeper and richly monlded, and the panels themselres arc filled with black marble or limestone. In the 
photograpbpartofthe northern ancient Romanesque tower is seen — to the right of the apse, with itsconplet 
windows with their characteristic mid-wait shafts, its basalt quoins, and rubble masonry. A skimming of 
plaster is seen falling off both the tower and apse ; I question whether it was not part of the original 
design that it should be so covered, and possibly decorated in colour, for the concave recessed panels in 
tha gable, a small portion of one of which is seen in the upper part of the photograph, still retain 
mediKval ptuntjngs in excellent condition. The other two photographs represent the carved imposts 
of the doorway of the south usle, with admirable Romanesque details of foliage, birds, and grotesque 
Js, full of vigour and life, and exquisite in design and modelling. 



Sath. 
The photograph of the west- end of Sayn Church was taken on account of the peculiarly interesting 
old fountain which stands in front of it. A somewhat similar one exists at Heisterbach, and there are 
several fonts in the Rhenish church besides that in the church of Sayn itself, designed upon the same 
principle. Here a large hexagonal convex sided bowl, with heads at each angle cut out of the solid, 
rests upon six outer shalls, with monlded bases on sqnare plinths. This is set, as it were, roimd a central 
large column, the base of which rests on the ground, and the shaft piercing the bowl, bears a second smaller 
circular one ornamented with carved foliage upon its moulded capital. The fountain plays from a st«m 
finiahed as a pine cone, rising from the middle of the upper bowl; the material oat of which the 
whole is coDstmcted is a dark limestone. The accompanying plan shows the position occupied by this 
fountain in relation to the church, which 
once belonged to an abbey, and has many 
curious points. Eastward of the beptagonal 
apse is an open octagonal well surronnded 
by a seat, and a covered conduit beyond. 
The painting visible npon the details of 
the simple late transitional west front of tli 
decorations, which are found profusely both o 
of Our Lord 




this drcnlar space was o 
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church is modem, but apparently a restoration of old 

the exterior and interior. A representation of the head 

the octofoiled circle mnst, however, be excepted, as it is evident within the church, that 



a window, and not as it would appear, by the photograph, merely a panel. 
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BOPPARD. 

In the view of the east end of Boppard Church, which is so conspicuous an object on the right 
bank in the ascent of the Khine, we have given to a sufficient scale, the elegant chancel in the transi- 
tional style, with its apse of three sides and two compartments westward. It is a singularly well 
designed and proportioned example, and its three vertical stages increase happily in richness and vigour 
of effect as they ascend. It rises from a good plinth course above a high and plain surbase, having 
simple pilasters at the angles, and five-arched corbel courses to the lower stage, with a circular window 
in each recessed panel included within them. The principal stage above has on each side three recesses, 
the central and widest having a semi-circular arch and the side ones pointed, decorated with balls in 
the hollow mouldings on their edges. They arc supported on triple grouped shafts at the angles and 
single ones between, all banded at mid-height, and with carved capitals. In the central panel on each 
side is a lofty semi-circular beaded window. The open gallery, forming the third stage above consists 
of a group of four arches on each face, on detached shafts, coupled in the thickness of the wall. The 
cornice is the weakest feature, and is sadly deficient in boldness compared with earlier examples, 
as that seen in the photograph of the apse of Andermach Church, before referred to. The two 
towers which fill the re-entering angles between the chancel and body of the church, are fair but not 
remarkable examples ; they have lost the feature which rendered them notable of old, namely, the 
connecting gallery suspended in mid-air, similar to the one still existing at Limburg, and seen in the 
photograph of the west front of that cathedral. This, however, though picturesque and curious, could 
only be considered a deformity. The object of these galleries seems to have been to have saved a stair- 
case in one tower or else the trouble of going up two. The simplicity of the three lower stages of the 
tower contrasts well, and enhances the richer design of the chancel. Had this photograph been taken a 
few years ago, the houses seen in the foreground would, by the picturesque wooded framing of their 
construction, have aided vastly the effect of the church, whereas their baldness is now only a cause of 
offence. In a view given in the work by Moller these very houses are shewn in their former condition. 
The small Romanesque doorway in the tower on the south side is a fine example of much earlier work. 

Old TncBER-ooNSTRUOTED Houses at Boppaed and Rhense. 

The picturesque dwellings constructed of timber, which are so characteristic of the villages on the 
banks of the rivers of Germany, have nearly run out the lease of their existence. The inevitable decay, 
which sooner or later overtakes all the works of man, is hastened in their case by the perishable nature 
of the materials of which they are constructed. There are many stone-built houses of Romanesque 
work of the twelfth century which will long outlast these, few of which date further back than the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. It is possible that, dolphin-like, they are far lovelier in tins their 
stage of dissolution than they ever were in their prime : they do not often present any very admirable 
detail, but their outline and proportions are good, and the contrast of colour formed by their framing 
and panels, heightened by the effect of time, is most striking and picturesque. 

Two excellent examples, one at Boppard and one at Rhense, a village a little below that town, 

form part of this series of photographs. The former of them is noticeable for its richly carved angle 

I posts and the quaint and varied fillings-in of the lower panels of the two upper storeys. These are 

[i formed of interlacing timbers, all the points of junction of which are emphasized by small cirdes or 

I ' lozenges cut out of the pieces of wood, and filled like the spaces between the timbers with light- 
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eoloared pUateiin^. Tht eaxni gabla abora baa almdj mocnmbad to tiie skter, u the nrt donbtiaM 
■oon irill have to do. In the example 4t Bheiue an Mrenl iatawstiii^ featorea, such u the projectioB 
of the drcnlaT staircase abore Hie entrance daonnj ; the door itoelf divided into halves, each with four 
projecting panels, the peaked roof of the donner and the tniret over the angle, which has some good 
old paling in the windows, and the cnrioos gallerj beneath from which it is bracketted. 

Lnaxma Cathedral. 

Hie Cathedral of Limbnrg, on the L&hn, is one of the finest specimens of the advanced IVansi- 
tional stfle of Oerman architecture. It jields to none in point of internal proporUon, boldness and 
vigonr of detui, or in eztemaJ groaping and oomposition, while for the romantic pictoresqiienees of its 
ntoation it wonld be almost imposuble to find an eqnol. The plan, 
shewn by the aooompanjing engraving, is exceedingly compact, and 
it is difficult to conceive bj looking at it whence its stupendons 
amy of towers can spring. These equal in number and resemble , 
in arrangement, bnt of course in miniature, those of Laon Cathedral, 
namely, purs of towers to the west front and east transept end, 
and central tower over the crux — seven in all, the last being in 
this case surmounted by a lofty spire. That building, though so 
mnch raster a stmcture, seems hardly to produce a grander effect 
than thu, and it is certunly inferior as lacking the pyramidal composition which is attained at Limbu^. 
fftwriJTig npoo the edge of a precipice on two ddes, and with the ground sloping rapidly from it on the 
oUicrs, it is not easy to obtcun satisfoctory photogn^ihs of this exterior. The best is that of the west 
ftont, given in this series ; those from the side shewing the entire grouping are necessarily distant ones, 
and need, to do justice to them, calm and fine weather (denied to us daring the whole time we were able 
to Btay) are indispensable. The weetem faftdo is a fine composition. It resembles much ihaX of 
Asdemach; the towers in both churches are very similar in design, and differ only in detail. But the 
apace between them opening to the nave is far bettor treated here, having a fine doorway with trefoiled 
inner arch, and outer pointed archway of three orders with detached jamb shafts and dog-tooth enrich- 
Bwnts in the monldinga, and under the gable above is a vast rose window of simple charactor, just 
diewing the germa of tracery, the gable itself being still more richly treated, after the same fashion as 
those of the towers, while the. three lower stages of the towers are comparatively plain, having only 
■hallow snnk panels, and add greatly by their contrast to the value of the rest. 

Ihe view of the interior, fortunately obtained in spite of adverse drcmnstances, is veiy interesting. 
Di the foreground ii the nave, with its very German feature of pier arches without any mouldings 
whatarer, and in the chancel beyond they are eqoally pltun, being square with very simple impost 
mouldings. The triforium is s^ the old mSiuurchor gallery, with coupled pointed arches in the nave 
and triplete in the chancel under pointed comprising arches, and supported on shafts of red sandstone 
in the former case, and black marble in the latter. Above this ia a paasi^ under the clerestory, similar 
to that so frequently fonnd in the chnrches of the Isle of France, as, for instance, the before-named 
Cathedral of Laon. In this case it is formed by a beautiful group of fonr arches in each bay, the 
oohmms of which in the chancel are of red sandstone of a lovely hue. The single clerestory windows 
are the only semi~«ircular arched featnre in the view, and as is so often the case with some feature or 
n these German hoildings, by a compuatively baldness and want of any detail whatever, are oat 
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of hftrmonj with the rest. The Tanlting shafts Are finished vrith a capital beneath the silla of the 
clerestor; windows, and bear a group of three short colnmnB, separated hj pier edges, which take the 
vanlting ribs, and indeed appear to do daty for a portion of them. An Early French Oothic feeling 
seems again discernible in this feature. It is easy to see that the next step towards the development of 
the style would be to abandon the manaercfutr, to raise and enrich the pier arches, and to lower and 
derelope the gallery beneath the clerestory into a triforinm, and the improvement of the clerestory 
itself wonld be the final touch required. Refinement wonld afterwards have only the square abad and 
bases and simplicity of mouldings to operate upon, and at every stroke some character and vigor 
would be lost. The interior has really suffered bnt little ; it would, however, be an unmixed good to do 
away with the wretched glazing of the east window seen in the view, the rococo balustrade to the 
nUlnTterchor, and the barbarous jumble of ill taste exhibited in the pulpit, bishop's throne, and the altar 
with all its fittings ; while the exterior wonld benefit greatly by the taking away of tlie suspended 
gallery between the towers and the re-opening of the belfry windows in the second stage of the south- 
western tower, which are actually built np to make a residence there for some ofBdal connected with the 
cathedral, whose family make use of the prindpal entrance, leaving the door on tJie lateh or taking the 
key with them whenever they go for any petty household errand. 



MttKBTEB-MAIFELD. 

Maneter-Mufeld is one of the principal towns on the high road 
from Coblenz to Treves, situated a few miles distant from the 
Moselle, and about seven leagues from the former city. Its church, 
dedicated to St. Martin, is, from the character of its site, a most 
conspicuous object, and from its quaint semi-«astellated tower a vast 
tract of undulating country is to be seen, the effect of which to on 
Knglish eye is strange and wild, for although it is everywhere cultivated 
and villages are dotted pretty thickly over it, the absence of hedges 
and enclosures gives an open moorland appearance, particolarly where 
it joins the rugged volcanic district of the Eifel. The view of its 
stalely church, the plan of which is shewn by the accompanying 
engraving, is taken from the soath-east, in order to show what 
perhaps is its best feature, namely, the chancel with its polygonal 
apse of the period of the Transitional style. It presents some notable 
variations from the usual Rhenish type. It is far wider and larger than that of Boppard, which b 
much of the same date, and internally it is finer, bnt externally it is inferior to that example. 

The apse may be said to have four stages in heiglit, as the 
pediments are so strongly divided by the, cornice from the open 
gallery below; the side compartment westward, however, has nothing 
above its galleiy, and though a buttress rises above ite cornice at the 
point of junction with the apse, the want of unity between them is 
punfbl. This side compartment, with its triple arrangement of win- 
dows, is very fine. The gallery stage with the pediment to each facer 
the principal feature of the apse, is also fine and almost a unique treat- 
ment, bnt the cloven roof above is very clumsy and probably not 
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original : if the pediments were roofed separately like dormers it would be far preferable. The two lowest 
stages eztemallj are bald and poor, but internally thej possess some very rich and fine details. All the 
portion of the church westward of the chancel up to the tower is in the Gothic style, not very good in 
detail, but cleverly adapted and fine in proportion. It is curious that eastward from each transept is a 
small projecting chapel with circular apse of Romanesque work, and the noble western tower is also 
Romanesque, oblong on plan, with flanking circular stair turrets capped by Gothic corbelled turrets and 
parapets, which give to the structure a very military air. 




Pl»n of PorU Nigra atTr^TM. 
Scale, 100 feet to an inch. 



TRi:VES. 

The Porta Nigra furnishes one photograph to the present series. The view is that of the side 
next the city, and serves to show the grand scale adopted by the Romans in their works, since such is 
the gateway they put to a subject provincial town. It was doubtless designed to act as a gate of justice, 
according to the familiar Scripture term, having in each wing apartments 
of a basilican character with a circular apse at one end, which formed the 
ndsed dais for the throne. There is a great vigor in the architectural 
design of the building, though the details betray by their coarseness the 
want of taste which characterized all the works of the Lower Empire. 
Attached to one side of it is a most interesting apsidal structure in two 
storeys, surrounded by an open colonnaded gallery. This afforded the requisite accommodation when 
the wing of the main building was converted into three churches by Archbishop Poppo. It has many 
peculiar points, such as the strongly developed buttresses, the manner in which the lower string course 
is broken, round and on the face of these, the lintels instead of arches to the gallery, and the quadrupling 
of its columns on the top of the buttresses. The cathedral affords interior view and two details, the 
former of these will repay an attentive examination. The structure is one that has undergone a curious 
series of transformations, and reveals these by the cropping out, as it were, of its successive strata. The 
original plan, as explained in Mr. Ferguson's " History of Architecture," from which the accompanying 
woodcut is taken, was a square building of 
the Roman era of the time of Constantine, 
with four colossal granite columns in the 
centre, and pilasters as responds against the 
walls. In the eleventh century these were em- 
bedded in vast plain piers when the building 
was turned into a cathedral, according to the 
plan given in the next engraving, and one of the 
capitals of the pilasters is seen in the photo- 
graph projecting from the plaster on the left 
hand. This stately but plain, and timber- 
roofed church of Archbishop Poppo*s was, in 
the thirteeth century, again transformed into 
one more in accordance with the style then in 
vogue, by inserting the corbelled pier arches 
of the nave, one of which is seen in the fore- 

_ J ..1 ,-1 i_iii.li j/» Plan of original Cathedral at Trtree. 

ground with the remarkably bold and fine 

clerestory above, together with all the vaulting from the corbelled shafts. The whole forms a most 
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inteiMting i^oblem, into which I hftve endearoiirad to go Bomewhat deeper elsewhere. Almost kII the 
phaeea of it might be atndied in this single photograph. The upper part of the eastern •.pse is also 
Been in ft view from the cloister court, which is also to be fonnd in this series. The outer shell of 
this apse was boilt like & cloak around the older one of Archbishop Poppo, and the upper range 
of windows and ranlting apon it. It has externally tiiUy developed buttresses and a beantifal open 
gallaiy at top, with a triple arrangement of ooaplet openings on each face. The cloister, thoagh 
pictnresqae, cannot boast of much beaatj in its tracery. The cathedral is sadly disfigored by 
pretentions Renaissance and rococo monuments and fittings, and the two details given of arched 

tomb recesses are very interesting. 
^il/w«)w''r J" '" Formerly, without doubt, they contained 
[^iiKi/ilP 'Pv'w^tl/3 recumbent effif^es, with paintings within 

^,y,y^i ',4^^ *^^ ""^^s i° '''« ^»U ***°Te. All above 

" " the extraordinarily boldly carved archi- 

Tolt of the single tomb is a doubtful 
restoration ; in the plate of it given in 
Q^lhabaud's work, it appeah more ap- 
propriately stirmount«d by a pediment. 
This is the earlier example, and of the 
pore Romanesque style. The trijile 
tomb is later, of the T^anutional period. 
It is not known for certain to whose 
honour they were erected, bnt it is pro- 
bable that they were the monuments of 
the cotemporary Archbishops of Treves. 
The Liebfrauenkirche or Church 
of Ndtre Dame, occupies the site of 
the old circular baptistry built by the 
Empress Helena, alongside of the 
cathedral. This is a most exquisite 
specimen of Gothic architecture, being 
grace and symmetry personified. Its 
eastern apse is seen rising above the 
cloister and chapter-house in another 
of these photographs, bnt it is the in- 
terior of the church which is especially 
remaritable, and of this it was found practically impossible to take a satisfactory view. The eastern 
and western portals, however, are each well represented. These are curiously earlier in feeling than the 
rest of the structure, and have semicircnlar instead of pointed arches. This necessitates a rather 
uncomfortable position for some of the spectator angels and saints surrounding the tympanum of the 
western doorway, in the centre of which the Virgin is seated with the Holy Child in her arms. Anna 
is seen at the side exulting over the babe whom the parents are presenting in the temple. The 
Annundation is the subject of the Scnlpture on the jamb, and the figures on the groups of columns on 
either side are Noah and Abraham, with prophets above. The decoration of the easl«m doorway is 
foliage of the most delicate character, the vine ocAupying the tympanum under a Irefoiled ehu)ed 
arch. 
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Mr. E. I' Anson, Fellow. — I would call the attention of the meeting to the useful Society by whom 
these works are exhibited. We are much indebted to Messrs. Cundall and Fleming for the long attention 
they have paid to this work ; but I take this opportunity of calling attention to a Society which has 
done good service. It started by exhibiting annually, a series of architectural photographs on the walls 
of the gallery below, and after passing through many trials it has assumed this shape, and its photographs 
are issued at very moderate prices. I may say, I am one who is very cosmopolitan in my lore for all 
styles of architecture ; whatever is good and artistic commends itself to me, whatever its nationality may 
be. There are among the photographs now exhibited, two which are of great interest : one is the 
Cathedral of Limbourg, and the other the beautiful interior of the Church at Treves, which adjoins the 
Cathedral. It is a small structure, but it is as perfect a specimen of architectural composition as it is 
possible to conceive. The Cathedral of Limbourg is a most interesting transitional structure between 
the Romanesque and the earliest style of Pointed Architecture ; and there is a little church not far from 
it, which exemplifies the great influence which the large cathedrals exercised in their immediate neigh- 
bourhoods. I allude to the Church at Dietkirchen, and there are other churches in the neighbourhood 
of Limbourg that partake veiy much of the character of the Cathedral Church; these are in the Valley of 
Lahn, and are now easily accessible, by means of the railway communication which has been opened to 
this district within the last few years. 

Mr. Q. £. Street, Fellow. — It is too late to discuss so large a subject as that of Rhenish and German 
architecture ; but there is one point on which I feel much doubt as to agreeing with Mr. Seddon. The 
question is whether such work as that in the beautiful Marien-kirche at Treves is German or French in 
style. If Mr. Seddon knew of any documentary evidence as to its being, as he supposes, French work, 
it would be very interesting ; but in the absence of such proof I should dissent from his view. My 
own impression is that it is a thoroughly German work from beginning to end. We find, in fact, that 
German influence extended far beyond Treves itself on the side of France. THie town of Metz, for 
instance, must be regarded as essentially German in its architecture; and there is a church there, 
dedicated I think to St. Vincent, in which the eastern portion of the Marien-kirche is repeated to some 
extent in the plan. The churches of Toul are similarly thoroughly German in character. The Church 
of St. Elizabeth at Marburg is an example, if one is wanting, of the fact that much German Gothic 
work is extremely pure and good, and I think a careful distinction should be drawn between the 
numerous flne Early German examples and what is called German Gothic. I suspect that what 
Mr. Seddon has in his eye is such work as that, for instance, in the Free Church at Oberwesel, 
characterised by elongated windows with traceries, which have been much, and perhaps justly, 
stigmatised ; but that is a different class of work altogether from that which you have in the Marien- 
kirche at Treves, or that which is found in a vast number of early examples throughout Germany. In 
fact, it does not do for us Englishmen, proud as we may be of our own buildings, to hold up to contempt 
the singularly flne early churches of Germany ; and believing as I do this church at Treves to be 
(German in style, I venture to say that that country possesses in it one of the greatest architectural 
jewels in Christendom. I would only further add that students of German architecture should always 
bear in mind that the Transitional and Early Pointed styles lasted much longer in the Rhine district 
than they did in France or England, and that there is a vast amount of work there deserving the most 
careful study. 

Mr. John P. Seddon, Hon Sec. — I have no documentary evidence whatever on the subject which 
Mr. Street has alluded to. But after travelling from Cologne along the Rhine it is difficult to feel 
much sympathy with the Gothic work of that part of Germany ; and therefore when this exquisite 
building on the borders of France is reached, it would naturally strike one that its beauty might be 
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attributable to influence derived from works in that coontrji and to me it appeared that sach was 
certainly the case from the character of its details. 

A vote of thanks haying been passed to Mr. Seddon for his paper. 

Professor Kerr, Fellow, asked leave to notice the presence of Mr. Ware, of Boston, in America, 
who was about to start for home — who had, indeed, deferred his departure for a day or two (having just 
returned from travelling on the Continent) in order to be present at that meeting. Mr. Ware, as 
members would recollect, was Professor of Architecture in a newly-founded college, of what might be 
called Applied Science, in Boston — the first thing of the kind in America which embraced architecture 
as a study ; and in saying farewell to Mr. Ware it had occurred to him that possibly the Institute 
might, although perhaps only very informally, allow Mr. Ware to consider himself in a position to say 
that, if some such mark of encouragement as was given to our own students by the bestowal of medals 
could at a future time be made of service to the advancement of the study of architecture in America, 
(as especially the daughter of England in this one of the arts,) no doubt the request for such an act of 
co-operation would be most favourably entertained by the Institute, whenever the time should arrive. 
. Although no motion on the subject could be then offered, he was sure the meeting would support him 
in the suggestion that Professor Ware might safely carry the idea home with him in this specific form, — 
that if at a future time the bestowal of medals by the Institute could be brought to bear upon the pro- 
motion of architectural study in America, whether in Boston, as the head-quarters of educational effort, 
or in New York, for instance, as the head-quarters of professional organisation, it would be looked 
upon in that room as not only a duty but a very honourable privilege to afford such help. 

Professor DONALDSON, Hon, Sec. For. Cor. — I am sure the Institute has great pleasure in cordially 
welcoming Mr. Ware within its walls, on his return to this country ; and now that he is about to depart 
from these shores, we should desire him to convey to our professional brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the expressions of our most friendly regards to them, and that we wish him every success, as 
well as the Institution, of which no doubt he will be a distinguished professor. 

Mr. Ware. — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : It is many months since I had the pleasure of making 
my bow to you here as a stranger ; and now that I am about to return home I see around me many 
with whom I have the pleasure to be acquainted, and some whom I hope I may be allowed to term my 
friends. It is a pleasure and satisfaction to me on my return to know that I shall carry with me the 
expressions of goodwill that have just been uttered, and the cordial feeling of the members of this 
Institute with which I was greeted on my arrival here. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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DISCUSSION ON PROFESSOR ANSTED'S PAPER—'' THE RELATIONS OF 

GEOLOGY WITH ARCHITECTURE/' 

At the Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 16th of December, 1867. 

Charles Barry, V.P., in the Chair. 



The Chairman having expressed his regret that he was not present at the reading of Professor 
Ansted's paper, proceeded to open the discussion,- when 

Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, Fellow, (responding to the invitation of the Chairman) said, — If 
I had pleasure in hearing Professor Ansted's paper, I have had still greater pleasure in perusing 
it quietly in my office, and I have no doubt those around me who have done the same have, 
like myself, found much matter in it that has been valuable to them, and many subjects 
for reflection and consideration. I have but few remarks to ofier upon the paper generally, but 
there are one or two points to which I wish to refer. I see the Professor calls attention in an early stage 
of his lecture to the subject of slates. He says, " slates once thought to be crystalline rocks, have been 
" produced from clays by mechanical pressure. The fissile character can be given to wax, or any other 
"** substance whose particles are -sufficiently minute : and all varieties of colour and texture, all degrees 
^* of fissile nature, all the peculiarities of hardness and resistance may be distinctly traced to the 
^* mechanical cause of the phenomenon." Now, if I have been correctly informed by scientific men, 
slate is a substance which in course of time is liable to disintegration altogether, and being a material 
formed by <;ompression only, without any chemical cementing medium, it may in course of years become 
a dangerous material to use indiscriminately for building purposes. Slate has not been introduced 
largely till comparatively recent times. Its use is now chiefly limited to such purposes as cisterns, 
landings of staircases, staircases, and sometimes for columns bearing great weight. It would therefore 
be a serious matter if at any time (we cannot say how soon or how remote) this material should, from 
•causes inherent to the nature of the slate itself, fail. I should therefore like to hear from Professor 
Ansted his opinions upon that point. I observe, in speaking of the subject of the weathering and 
protection of stone— and that is a very important one indeed — it has been well remarked by the learned 
Professor, that the value of stone must depend upon its power of resisting the weather. He remarks, 
** whatever be the colour, texture or aspect of a stone, however easily it can be procured, however cheaply 
^* it may be worked, its value must depend on its power of resisting weather. Thus the architect must 
** study stones in the field and in the quarry, if he would know how they will appear after a few years in 
** his building." Now, a great deal of the stone used in London is powerless to resist the weather. The 
feeble constitution of the Bath stone generally used is such, that it soon becomes affected by the 
deleterious action of the London atmosphere, and after a very short time perishes ; but if some coating 
could be devised by which this stone could be protected from the action of the weather, no doubt it would 
serve as well for its purpose as any other kind ; and it has this advantage, being a soft material easily 
worked, it presents itself favourably to the consideration of all persons engaged in building. Several 
processes haye been suggested for protecting Bath stone, as well as other descriptions of stone. They 
have been described by Professor Ansted — some of them as being trustworthy, others perhaps not so. 
There is one, however, which I would mention, on account of its extreme simplicity and cheapness. It 
is the simple process of the application of soap and alum. I know this has been mentioned several 

X 
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times before, though I fear it has found yet little fayour, but I cannot see why such an application should 
not be made use of, because it is extremely cheap ; and though nobody can at present say it will last for 
a quarter-of-a-century, still I beliere it would remain efficacious for many years. As far as my own 
experience has gone, it has been efiectoal for fire or six years, and I think if the stone were to be 
coated over occasionally with the simple material of soap, in the first instance, and then with alum, it might 
hare the effect of protecting buildings rery materially against the ravages of weather. Then with regard to 
the other descriptions of stone that might be introduced, the great difficulty is the question of expense. 
Nobody doubts tliat we might introduce other stone into London and use it, if we could afford to do so. There 
are sand-stones, such as that from the neighbourhood of Morpeth — a very capital material, which I used 
myself twenty- five years ago in London, and the arrises are as sharp now as when they were first 
wrought. Cefn stone is another, as also the Ruabon, from North Wales : neither of these stones are 
expensive to work : they work freely, and no doubt would be extensively used but that the cost of 
procuring them acts as a prohibition to their use in London. I think the railways might offer greater 
facilities in this respect than they do. If, instead of placing a heavy cost on the weight of the material 
they would bring it to London at a cheap rate, I have no doubt many lasting kinds of building stone 
would be introduced largely into the London Market. That is one difficulty we have to contend against. 
Now, with regard to the tests, Professor Ansted says,'{it is our duty to find out stones which will resist 
the effects of the London atmosphere, and those which will not. But what are the tests ? There are 
difficulties attending them which we hardly know how to meet. We can find out defects of quality in 
the field or pit, and can find out those stones which are trustworthy and avoid those which are not 
trustworthy. But we have little certainty that the stone selected in the quarry will be sent to London, 
unless some person is on the spot to watch the quarrying and see that the particular stone selected has 
been actually despatched to London for the purposes required. Unless we have some security of that 
sort, I do not see how we can be certain that the stone we use will prove to be a safe material. We may 
have a stone of approved character, but if it does not come from the particular beds specified we may 
find to our great regret and sorrow that that which we expected to be a lasting material proves to be 
anything but desirable. Another point of importance is the mode of bedding stones. With some 
laminated stones it is evident that unless they are placed on their natural beds they will rapidly decay ; 
but in the case of other kinds of stones it is very difficult to tell which is the right way of the bedding ; 
and there again we must depend a great deal upon the persons who use them. The subject has been so 
exhausted by Professor Ansted that there is nothing more I desire to add. 

Professor DONALDSON, Past President. — It was with great interest I listened to the reading of 
this paper by Professor Ansted, and I have read it since with still greater interest and improvement. 
At the same time it has overturned some of the theories I had been taught when in the class room as to 
the formation of the crust of the earth, and those systems which hitherto have been accepted amongst 
geologists with regard to the mode in which the crust of the earth has assumed its present form. The 
late Dr. Buckland, as you are aware, published a very graphic section of the earth's crust as illustrative 
of the theory discussed by him. We know, in the first instance, the formation of the crust of the earth 
used to be attributed by Werner to the action of water, that the several strata of the crust are deposits 
of substances which have been disintegrated, and these formed the various beds. Button did not deem 
this theory satisfactory ; for he considered that fire formed part of the constitution of the several beds of 
which the crust of the earth is composed. At last geologists seemed to consider it was not due entirely 
to one or to the other action, but a combination of the two ; first that the primitive or lower rocks were 
to be considered as igneous unstratified masses, and the others were to be considered as stratified deposits 
produced by the influence of water. It was supposed also that these masses of unstratified matter 
decomposed, apd that then the three series of deposits called the primary, the secondary and the tertiary, 
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were formed of the particles. They are of different epochs, and in these are found the stone of which 
we avail ourselves for constructive purposes. I have great reliance on what our friend Professor Ansted 
says, because a gentleman of his experience must be aware, more than an architect, what is the real truth 
of the case as far as he has been able to investigate it. Granite is a most remarkable basis of rocks, 
and I should have been glad if our friend had described more of the elementary parts of granite. There 
are an immense number of ranges of mountains which consist of quartz entirely, and this we 
find to be the case in some of the Scotch mountains. If you go into Wales you find it in less 
quantity, though blocks of quartz are used in ornamental parts of cottages, and put into the 
walls of the buildings of the poorer as well as the superior classes. Now, the granite of 
Devonshire is peculiar, because occasionally we find it is imperfectly formed, the felspar of 
which it is largely composed, being so subject to disintegration, that we cannot rely upon it without 
due care. And yet there are parts where Cornish granite can be relied on just as much as Scotch. 
We find that London Bridge is built half of Cornish granite and half of Scotch, and the one has proved 
just as enduring as the other. This mass of granite assumed formerly to be the basis of 
all rooks, was supposed to be penetrated by veins or fissures traversing the whole body of the mass of 
the ro<^e, and that through these cross-joints, veins, and fissures, there were certain igneous rocks of 
the serpentine and others thrown up, and spread themselves on the surface, and formed those rocks which 
we now use for the ornamental parts of architecture. These were not substances of deposit, nor really 
of infusion by wet; but by the heat thrown up and filling up these fissures and crevices which 
occurred in the primitive rocks, and winch caused these fissures by the heat when the expansion took 
place and the cooling of the rocks left these fissures (I do not now speak of the volcanic series). 
These porphyritic marbles are found either perfect or imperfect, and there are instances of porphyry, 
being so bad that in a few years it disintegrates. I had in my own practice a house to recase, because 
after thirty years the porphyry facing, so imperfectly formed, had disintegrated. I should have 
attributed this to the heat in the boiling not having been sufficient : but probably our friend will say, 
the water did not crystallize it enough. But at all events it was so imperfect that we were obliged to 
take it down and replace it with stone. With respect to the oolite, I do not believe there is on the face 
of the earth any stone, except the travertine we find in Rome, really better than our own Portland. In 
rapport of this I may refer to St. Paul's Cathedral. It has been built above one hundred and fifty years, and 
if you look at the sculpture there the arrises are as perfect as possible; but Sir Christopher Wren took great 
precautions in the selection. He had persons on the spot to make choice of the beds and to watch that 
every block that was sent up was of the best quality. As I have already mentioned, I had to reface 
this house in Devonshire, and I took Mr. C. H. Smith with me to select the stone, and we found still 
lying on the surface the very stones which had been rejected by Sir Christopher Wren's agents as not 
sufficiently good for St. Paul's. The blocks retained the tool-marks that were upon them at the time, 
and though they had been exposed to the atmosphere for above one hundred and fifty years, the arrises 
were as sharp and as perfect as when they came out of the quarry. I bought a thousand pounds worth of 
that stone, and the masons found great difficulty in working it after having been weathered and exposed for 
80 many years. This shows that if Portland stone be well chosen, from the proper beds, we may thoroughly 
rely on it. With respect to preservative applications to stone, I can hardly conceive that such simple 
substances as alum and soap can last for more than a very few years. I think you had much better paint 
the stone. In using stone you do not want a material that will last for five or ten years only, but 
that will last almost for eternity. Of all the various preservative processes we have heard of, that 
known as Ransome*s appears to give a guarantee of certain durability from the nature of the materials 
of which it is composed, viz. — silica. I come now to those rocks which are known as the Schists. In 
Wales it is extraordinary to see in the quarries a wall of quartz of several feet in thickness, cutting 
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through a whole mountain and intersecting the mass of slate. I should rerj muoh like our friend to 
explain this phenomenon. It is a most remarkable circumstance, because how has the slate been formed 
on one side or other of that mass of quartz which we see? This wall is vertical. There must have been 
upheaving of the mountain. But was it first slate deposit, then the quartz, and then the slate deposit 
again upon that? The upheaving would make it vertical by the interior heat of the earth. Or 
was it one of those veins, occurring from the action of heat in the earth, dividing the rock of slate, and 
filling it up with this quartz in solution? That is another curious subject, and I hope my friend will 
pardon me if I allude to those matters which suggest themselves on the perusal of his interesting paper. 
I feel we ought not merely to take the surface of geology. It is of so much importance that the 
architect should dive deep into it, and possess all its leading principles* We may therefore congratulate 
ourselves in having such a paper as this from our friend, because he has cleared geology from much of 
those extraneous subjects which professional geologists are apt to attach to it. In dealing with it for 
our practical purposes, he has not treated of the various fonns of different epochs, the organic remains 
of which are found in the rocks, but he has taken the obvious features which appear on the face of the 
rocks themselves. There are however other matters, such as how the rocks are superposed, which are ably 
treated in this paper. With respect to the question of oolite-stone, that is a material of great interest to us. 
Alabaster is here and there treated of in rather opposite qualities,, a sulphate oi lime being the compo- 
nent parts in some cases, and in other parts treated somewhat differently. It is a material used by us 
for ornamental purposes, and we have seen it much used, by the Italians and French for similar decorative 
purposes. But we know that alabaster was very largely^ used by the ancient Egyptians ; and I have seen ia 
the Tombs of Ghizeh a gallery completely lined with large slabs of this material. In the great mosque in 
the citadel of Cairo, built by Mohamet AH, the whole of the interior is lined with alabaster, but it has 
been used with such want of taste that the general effect of this material, rich in itself, is poor and 
insipid. It wants some relief of dark marble or stone to give it emphasis and expression. It will be in 
the recollection of many that the late Pasha of ^ypt sent to the Pope some shafts of alabaster, each 
composed of a single block, 30 feet in height and about 4 feet diameter, to be used iu the erection of 
the Basilica of St. PauFs at Rome. I now come to the limestone rocks, the origin of which is very 
interesting. The limestone rocks form a very large portion of the whole surface of the earth, and there 
is so much analogy in their composition with that of the bones of animals, that it has been stated by 
some, that these limestone rocks merely consisted of lime, the product of the bones of the animals which 
lived upon the earth at a certain time. This seems a startling proposition, but whether there is any 
other mode of accounting for the lime is a matter for curious enquiry. Whence was the origin of the 
lime ? It cannot, I think, have been previously existing to what we used to call the igneous rocks, that 
is the granite, for we do not find any of this lime in the granite. How is it the lime comes to be alone, 
so as we find it upon the crust of the earth in the primary (or Palseogon) strata. I have no doubt our 
friend will be able to solve the difficulty suggested. Some are close-grained and contact limestones, 
and they may be polished in the same manner as marble. In^ one of the churches at Paris (Notre Dame 
de Lor^te) the church is Iflce an old basilica, and has columns along, the central nave, a double row on 
each side. These columns were not intended to be polished, but the effect was so dull that they were 
obliged to be so treated, and it proved a. very costly remedy, almost as costly as if marble had been 
originally employed. With respect to porphyry it is difficult to polish that, because it is a very rotten 
material. Looking at the surface we find it is full of seams, and a great deal of clay apparently fills up 
the crevices and cracks. You cannot polish the clay, and therefore it is difficult to get an uniform mass 
of porphyry or of green marble. It is almost impossible to find a large block of homogeneous green 
marble or porphyry, on accoimt of the great quantity of clay that enters into the composition of it. 
With respect to slate we are all aware of the different qualities, and it is within about the last one hundred 
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years only that it has been introduced into general use in London for roofs. In ancient time it was 
the Westmoreland- green slate which was used, which combined well with the decoratire parts of a 
building in point of colour, and was very harmonious. But after a number of years the green slate 
becomes rotten like a piece of blotting paper, and therefore cannot be so well relied on as the blue slate 
of the Welch quarries. The former rotted where the lower end of the outer slate laps upon the one beneath. 
I am also anxious that our friend, if he will pardon me giving him so much trouble, will be good 
enough to explain more at large than he has done in his paper, the composition of marble. It has been 
considered that marble generally is a magnesian limestone. Whether it is pure lime crystallized I 
am not able to say, and I am also at a loss to account for some of the peculiar properties which 
belong to it. We know how beautifully it comes out in the working. The principal temples of 
Rome were built of marble, and that material being used for constructive as well as decoratiye 
purposes, great expense was of course involred. Mr. Nash mentioned how necessary it is for 
the young members of our profession to study the quarries. For my own part, I may say I nerer 
used a stone but I went to the quarry to see it there, and I invariably took a section of the quarry. 
It is of the greatest benefit to professional men to make themselves acquainted not merely with one 
or two, but as many quarries as they can take sections of, so as to understand the qualities of the beds. 
They almost always follow in the same series — the softer stones at the top and the harder stones at 
the bottom, down to the blue clay — there being no beds of any stone of greater depth than two 
feet ; there may be two consecutive strata of two feet each, but never one ihat is four feet deep without 
an intervening bed. 

Mr. WHiLLiM White. — The question has been raised with reference to the durability of slate, and 
I think that is one of the points in which we are more concerned than any other. There is a slate 
which has just now been brought into notice, and I was anxious to hear whether anything was known 
amongst those present as to its qualities in respect of durability. The slate to which I refer, was 
introduced by Messrs. Kandell and Saunders. It is a Cornish slate, but of green colour. It does not 
deaye into very fine laminse. Prom that, I conclude it would be liable to decay in due time, because I 
believe the more the slate has been compressed, and the greater the weight of pressure to which it has 
been subjected, the longer will it last, and the finer is its cleavage. There is one description of stone 
which I do not think has been mentioned, and that is the Tottenhoe stone, a species of clunch, which is 
found in Bedfordshire, Herts and Bucks, of which so much has been used in the old churches from the 
end of the fifteenth century, but I think not previous to that. It seems they used better stones in 
earlier times, and with the decline of architecture, there was a corresponding decline in the selection of 
materials. I have myself seen that to be the case in Cornwall, There, in later times they used a great 
deal of granite, which was not used in the earlier periods ; but they have one stone found only in a 
single vein running through the south-east coast, of a most valuable kind. They call it the Pentuan 
stone. It appears about half-way up the clifis, perhaps 150 feet high, and the bed seems to be about 
four feet thick. The mode of getting it is by men let down by ropes from above, and the blocks are 
thrown down on the beach vrithin reach of the boats at low water, and thence loaded at half-tide. This 
stone was in great use in the fourteenth century and part of the thirteenth. I referred to the Tottenhoe 
clunch stone, because it has in every instance that I am acquainted with, gone to decay when used for 
outside work. But I have several times seen churches, where, after it had gone to decay, it had been 
plastered over to protect it from further decay ; but, upon removing the cement, the stone was found to 
have gone several inches in depth beyond that, showing almost a more rapid process of decay after being 
coated with cement than before. In a church in Suffolk, this stone was used considerably, and it has 
gone to decay very much in the same sort of way. A stone-mason in the locality told me, what he 
believed to be a remedy against this excessive decay, which I have never heard of elsewhere, and I think 
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it would be valuable if it prores to be durable. I haye tested it for three or four years with good success. 
How much longer it may last I do not know, but, from what I can judge of it as far as it has gone, I 
think it will add very considerably to the durability of this material. I say this, because some of the 
stones in the same building not treated in this way, have shown appearances of decay since that was 
done a year or two ago. The process to which I allude, is getting a number of lumps of lime in a 
bucket, and letting the water be boiled by the lime, without stirring up the lumps, and throwing the 
lime-water on to the stone by a brush, taking care not to disturb the lime at the bottom ; and that 
appears to form a fine crystalized infusion of lime. It seems to me that is a thing which would 
commonly answer the purpose with stone so absorbent. I suppose it is the absorbent nature of the 
stone, which enables it to take in that infusion better than a harder stone would. With regard to alum 
and soap, it may, I think, be a protection for a short time against the stone perishing, but I have 
myself tried it to keep out wet from brick-work, and it did not succeed. 

Mr. John P. Seddon, Hon. Sec. — One of the points on which I am anxious to hear Professor 
Ansted's opinion, is the class of stone most suitable for London. That raised with regard to slate is 
also an important question, and I for one should be glad to know what good green or grey slate may be 
relied on. I haye myself used a grey slate from Delabole, in Cornwall, and was mainly instrumental in 
the opening of some quarries in Pembrokeshire, at Whitland, and near Haverford-west, having had my 
attention called to, some slates upon old buildings in that part of the country, which were good in tone 
and colour, and which I was informed had been fifty years in use ; these have since been introduced into 
the London market, but my own experience has not been entirely satisfactory with regard to them. 
Hiey are nice looking slates, but brittle, and some builders have expressed to me a doubt as to their 
durability, in consequence of which I have not used them lately. The green slate from the North Wales 
quarries seem to be of admirable quality, but there is so little of it to be got that it seems almost 
impracticable to obtain it ; therefore, if one could know whether the slates I have named or others are 
to be relied upon for durability, this discussion will result in great practical good. I have already sent 
some specimens of these slates to the Geological Museum, but the answer I had to my enquiries was, 
that it was difficult to give a definite opinion from specimens. With respect to the Ccfn stone, which 
Mr. Ferrey mentioned as one which might be introduced into London, I, having used it at Aberystwith, 
should not be inclined to recommend it, for although I have used it as a walling stone, I found it less 
suitable and reliable for dressings. Bath stone is so very variable, that it is difficult to express a decided 
opinion upon it, but, in my own practice, I generally come back to it, and I believe, if properly selected, 
and you can rely upon the builder you employ, it is about the best stone you can have. I have used it 
in exposed positions by the sea-side, where it has stood extremely well, and its moderate cost is of course 
a recommendation. I have also used the Ancaster stone at Great Yarmouth, giving a higher price for 
it in the hope that it would prove better than Bath. Shortly afterwards I was horrified at Cambridge, 
on seeing in buildings in progress there, this very stone, apparently in an advanced state of decay before 
the walls were half up. I went back to my own building to see if anything of the kind was the case 
there, and though the stone had been far more carefully selected by the builder, yet I made up my mind 
that it would have been preferable if good Bath stone had been used instead. Dundry is a good oololitic 
stone, thongh its use has been discontinued for some time. For the works in the restoration of 
Uandaff Cathedral that stone was specified, and the quarries were re-opened to furnish the required 
supply, but as far as I could judge, though this stone is an excellent material, there is a considerable 
waste incurred from the great prevalence of sand-holes in it. Whether better beds of it will be found 
I cannot say. One of the most valuable limestones I have met with, is that known as the Camden ; it 
is of a deep yellow colour and exceedingly good in quality, and if it would last in the atmosphere of 
London, I think there is no stone which would look better, the rich tone of it would be most desirable ; 
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it 18 ratber a hard stone, but it is not rery expensire to work^ and in that respect may be classed with the 
Ancaster and other of the hardest Baths. It is almost of the colour of yellow ochre. The Pennant 
sand-stone found throughout Glamorganshire is exceedingly hard, and I believe it to be thoroughly 
reliable. Clunch, I apprehend, is a material which is only available for use in the immediate neighbourhood 
in which it is produced, it being of the nature of indurated chalk, being in fact the bottom beds of the 
chalk*. If used with care, I believe it is very reliable, at any rate for interior work, but if it is used at 
aU green in the winter time, it is liable to be blown to pieces by the frost. I have seen it used in 
buildings where the carving was as new as when it was first executed. In St. Alban's Abbey many of 
the tombs are of this clunch, and the carvings on them remain perfectly sharp. I may also just mention 
the white lias, which is found in Warwickshire, as being an excellent stone for carving, by reason of 
its close and fine texture, and suitable colour. 

Mr. Edwin Nash, Fellow. — I do not rise in the hope of being able to throw any light upon 
this lithological subject, for it is more lithological and mineralogical than it is geological, and Profesaor 
Ansted has treated it in his paper as lithologically as it can well be managed. But I am induced to do so 
because no one has taken up the point which I brought forward at the previous meeting with regard to 
fire-stones. The learned Professor has told us that the carboniferous sand-stones are the best for the 
purpose, and I took occasion to mention the blue Pennant stone, which is one of the carboniferous 
series ; it is too expensive for general use, yet, it is a most admirable material, and very suitable for 
tombs, for which I have used it with the greatest satisfaction. Since the meeting, I have tried a few 
experiments upon stones by putting them into a fire and plunging them in a heated state into cold 
water. The Reigate fire-stone readily effervesces on the application of muriatic acid, shewing the 
jnresence of lime ; yet, lime is an ingredient which seems to be undesirable in a fire-stone. I put a 
piece of that stone into a fire for forty-eight hours, and subjected it to wet immediately afterwards, and 
it remained perfect, thereby keeping up its character of being really a fire-stone ; and I think that stoi&e 
ought to be analyzed for us, so that if we can find other stones analagous to it in composition, and at 
the same time of large sizes suitable for stairs and landings, such as we so much want in London, and 
which after being heated by fire will not go to pieces when water is applied, we shall get over one 
of the difficulties of making fire-proof buildings in London ; and I am glad that Professor Ansted gives 
some hope in that direction with respect to the carboniferous sand-stones. I tried the experiment of 
forty-eight hours' heating upon a piece of Craiglieth, that stone having been named by Professor Ansted, 
and while it was red hot, cold water was applied and the stone remained as perfect as when put into the 
fire. It is a good and well-known stone, but expensive. It seems to me to be of great importance that 
out of this discussion we should realise some absolute facts, which will be useful to us practically, and I 
have no doubt there will be several, but let that be one, and if we can elicit a knowledge of stones that 
best resist the effects of fire, it will be a valuable thing for us, the subject being important at the present 
moment, because there is an act of parliament in contemplation, by which certain buildings are to be 
erected in a fire-proof manner, and in which stone is to be forbidden. That sounds somewhat strange, hot 
BO it is, and if we can find a stone that will not fall to pieces by the action of water at a fire, we shall 
have gained a grand point ; and I am sure if Professor Ansted, with his thoroughly accurate knowledge 
(for that is the character of his information), will give us assistance in this respect, we may fully rely 
upon all that he tells us. 

Mr. E. W. Tabn, Associate. — There are a great many sand-stones which are but little known in 
London; I refer to those of Yorkshire and Lancashire, with several of which I am acquainted. 
The Yorkshire stone most known in London is that used as fiags, landings and sills ; but there are in 
addition to these, some of the finest building stones in England to be found in that county. In proof 
of this statement, I may refer to the town halls of Leeds and Halifax, which are entirely bmlt of 
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Yorkshire stone. As far as mj own experience goes, I find that the open grained stone stands the 
external atmosphere better than the close -graineds and-stones ; and for staircases I do not think joa can 
have any better material for fire-proofing than the Yorkshire stones. As I haye already said, they are 
little known in London, which perhaps arises from the fact of the Report of the Commissioners having 
eentered Tery little into that matter. Thirty years ago, the facilities for railway transit were far less than 
they are at the present time, bat Yorkshire is now so intersected with railways, that the stone of that 
connty might be largely imported into the south, and if you had Yorkshire masons to work it, it would 
not be more expensive than Portland stone. Care must however be taken not to nse it for ashlar facing, 
which is generally about three or four inches thick, as you are almost sure to get it the wrong way of 
the bed, when it rapidly disintegrates if exposed to the weather ; but, if used in solid blocks and laid 
properly on the natural horizontal bed, it will last for centuries. 

Professor Kerb, Fellow, said — We are much indebted to Professor Ansted, because the subject of 
geology, as applied to architecture, is one which can never be other than full of interest. The real 
question, of course, is this-^given our building stones, and given the evils and difficulties of durability 
incident to the nature of these stones, — can geology, which is so far the science of discovering the 
formation of these stones, be brought to bear upon those evils and difficulties so as to help us to 
understand and overcome them. Now, of course, the use of stone in architecture, or rather building, 
is simply this :-^that mankind from the earliest ages have been accustomed, we shall say, to use this 
material in the enclosure of edifices, as against the weather. It does not however follow that there is 
any a priori reason why stone should be the material ; but, we have never as yet discovered a better, and 
therefore accept it. 

Taking then this material as we at present find it, we may refer — first to sand-stone generally. 
Looking at it, not geologically, but practically, and by rule of thumb, we may regard sand-stone, of 
whatever kind, as being composed simply of sand cemented together in various ways by nature. A bed 
of such substance not cemented together we call sand j and when Nature happens to have saturated this 
bed of sand with some cementing medium, it is sand-stone. Now suppose I say that I do not know why 
it is, that sand-stone of some of the most superior kinds has not been much introduced into London 
building ; this is a practical question for geology to answer. In other words, looking at the uncertainty 
which prevails about the whole subject of London building stone, is it worth while to ask whether sand- 
stone is not in the nature of things the most promising material for London use? [Professor 
Donaldson. It is matter of cost]. I -am not as yet speaking of the cost; there are certain buildings 
in which no cost has been spared, and yet the stone selected has not proved successful. 

Looking next at the lime-stones generally, we regard them as masses of concrete (chemical rather 
than mechanical) deposited from water, we shall say ; and when we find that these are selected for 
London use, whilst they are notably subject to certain disastrous effects of the London atmosphere, we 
ask geology to tell us, with regard to the formation of these stones (the question being another form of 
the previous one, if you please to call it so), whether they are really, as I think most of us have been 
accustomed to suppose, in their nature a superior material to sand-stones ; and further, if geology 
determines that they are really the best material for town atmospheres, then we ask geology to say 
whether the facts of formation, theoretically, can be made to help us in respect of their practicxd 
employment, and perhaps their preservation. 

Then, looking in particular at the oolites. Professor Ansted tells us how they are formed; 
we have been accustomed to think they were formed in another way, but no doubt Professor Ansted is 
right, and the information is useful. We have been accustomed, I mean, perhaps all of us, to regard 
oolitic lime-stone as composed of the debris of some pre-existing concrete lime-stone reduced by attrition 
to the form of egg-shaped sand, and then cemented together by a chemical deposit. We are told that 
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Is not so; that the oolitic character is produced by a tendency in the carbonate of lime, when in motion^ 
to form those small granules round certain nuclei. I do not doubt that this is a good theory; but I will 
•call attention to a circumstance which may be interesting and suggestive, as bearing upon the question, 
A gentlemen, whom I am not authorised to name, but one who has taken part in discussions on stone at 
this Institute, has been making some experiments with, I believe (although tins is his secret) whiting ; 
and he has shown me a piece of what one would pronounce to be oolitic lime-stone, which he had 
produced by some means, perhaps by heat or electricity, out of this whiting, and I should think 
certainly not in any such way as to involve motion amongst the particles, or their deposit around any 
nuclei. I cannot offer you any idea as to how this material had been produced ; but I examined it with 
g^eat interest as an artificial stone of the most distinctly oolitic character. 

Then looking next, still in our own way, and not geologically, at the magnesian lime-stones in 
particular, we arc interested in asking of geology to explain what we as architects have never yet been 
able, as I think, to be made to understand, (I do not think Professor Ansted has alluded to it), viz. — 
why it is, as matter of science, that the combination of the carbonates of magnesia and lime (the best 
being in nearly equal proportions), should produce that superior texture and character of stone which we 
know is produced. 

Let us look again at the dolomite formation ; that is, crystalline magnesian lime-stone, the best of 
all stones, according to present opinion. I think wc are told by geologists, that it is produced by the 
passage through a formation of ordinary magnesian lime-stone of what may perhaps be called a current 
of volcanic heat — this being the reason of the crystalline character. It was on this theory that the stone 
for the Houses of Parliament was seleoted ; but the result, nevertheless, was in a measure unsatisfactory 
■owing to the circumstance that, whilst the stone of a quarry may be more or less generally a dolomite, by 
reason of the action of this incidental heat, there may be in the same quarry portions of the formation 
through which such heat has ^ot passed, and which may prove to be, not merely a less perfect dolomite, 
but an inferior kind of stone, altogether non-crystalline, and yet at the same time indistinguishable from 
the other by the eye. 

With regard to -slate stones, I have nothing more to say than has been already said; but 
it occurred to me, that there was in one respect a certain analogy between the formation of 
slate and the formation of Coignei^s betons agglomeres^ and also of Austin and Seely^s artificial 
stone. I refer to the principle of using, for the mixing of the concrete which composes both these 
materials, the smallest possible quantity of water, and not employing a very heavy pressure but rather 
a sort of constant punning. The result is a very hard and durable artificial stone of its kind. Whether 
slate is not produced upon some such similar principle, from a material which otherwise would be but 
-dried clay, is a question. With regard to the durability of slate, I have heard to-night what was new to 
me. It is a most important thing if we are to understand that slate will not last for even a reasonable 
number of years. People who are inclined to that opinion ought certainly to enquire into the matter, 
and say definitely how long they believe it will last. If slate is soluble in water (this being the way to 
formulate the idea), the sooner we know that fact the better. 

There is one stone which has not been mentioned at all to night, and which, in my opinion is one 
of the very best in England. I ought to have mentioned it with the dolomite ; it is the Mansfield sand- 
stone. It is composed like all sand-stones, first, of granules of indestructible quartz ; but the cementing 
medium is no argillaceous, or simply calcareous, or nominally siliceous medium, but the magnesian lime- 
stone, crystalline I suppose, of the neighbouring dolomite itself; so that it combines all the advantages 
of the mere sand-stone with the perfection at the same time, as I suppose, of the dolomite lime-stone. 

The question of durability with us architects (and I have been always speaking of durability 
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alone, as the chief question for geological scienee) is, after all, reduced to two points, at any rate ub 
London and other large towns, — namely one which Professor Ansted will recognize as a practical point f 
and another which he may not be able to recognize so readily without some explanation. The fii-st point 
is as to the simple durability or actual resistance to the weather, and the second as to what we call the 
** colour " of these stones. The simple duration of stone has recently become reduced to the question, 
of it» duration in an unusually noxious atmosphere, such as, for instance, that which was selected 'for 
the seat of the legislature, a kind of air generated by the yapours of pottery works and bone manure- 
Q[iill& in Lambeth, charged with the intermediate exhalations of the Thames. Certainly it must 
be good stone indeed which can withstand the action of such ungenial gases as these ; and really 
it is a question of great importance for us to understand, whether or not some of the sandstones-— * 
•specially taking for example the magnesio-calciferous sandstone of Mansfield, which I have spoken of,, 
would not have been on the whole a better material for London than any limestone whatever, or even, 
magnesian limestone. Then as regards colour there is this question — all the world knows it was on this- 
score of colour that we went so far afield in the selection of stone for the Houses of Parliament. In 
respect of Portland stone we haye portions of a building (say St. PauPs) bleached to a cadaveroua 
white,, and other portions taking on the hue of a deep dirty black. Now, does any one know whether 
sandstone would or would not keep better colour in London than these ? Li any case, if geology comes 
to our aid^ if it could explain what the precise surface conditions are, which favour the putting on ot 
this motley wear, the information would be very useful. 

With regard to the artificial preservation of stone, that is not a question raised in the paper, but I 
cannot help alluding to the extremely ingenious artificial stone of our friend, Mr. Frederick Ransome- 
Anything more ingenious in the way of an imitation of Nature has never, T think, been devised ; and I 
am happy to hear Professor Ansted say, that in addition to other merits, he considers this ingenious 
material to be a good fire-stone. But, to keep to the point, I understand Professor Ansted to say, that 
Bath stone, if prepared on Mr. Ransome's preservative principle (that is — ^using silicate of soda with 
chloride of calcium), before being placed in the wall rather than after, would in his opinion be rendered 
highly durable. Might I ask, whether he thinks the same process would answer in the case of the slates 
whidi we have been told are so liable to decay ? 

There is, lastly, one question of my own, which I should like to be permitted to submit to the 
Teamed author of the paper before us. There was an idea, which appeared a very ingenious one, started 
some time ago by a Mr. Westmacott, namely, that lime mortar placed against natural limestone hardens 
rapidly, by the abstraction of carbonic acid from the limestone. Chemists all declare that this is a 
delusion ; that the stone cannot part with any such carbonic acid. Nevertheless, Mr. Westmacott patented 
the principle ; and he considers that, if lime mortar be prepared with a certain proportion of bruised 
fimestone or chalk, the induration will be enabled to proceed rapidly by the abstraction of carbonic acid 
by the hydrate of lime from the chalk. Of course, when the chemists deny this, we are quite at foult f 
but there is still this fact to be accounted for, namely, that when, as I am told, an old limestone wall is 
pulled down, the mortar joint is found to adhere to the limestone surfaces with a tenacity which is 
otlterwke unexampled ; indeed, it was upon the observation of this £act that Mr. Westmacott based his 
l^eery. Possibly Professor Ansted may be able to suggest a reason for this. 

Professor Ansted rose and said, I will endeavour to compress into as few words as possible the 
reply which I have now to make to the various questions which have been put to me, as far as I 
ean collect them and put them into any order on so short a notice. I will begin with one of the last 
points to which Professor Kerr directed attention, that is, with reference to the value of time in conso- 
lidating mortar. It is the universal experience of all persons who- have examined old buildings that 
time does unquestionably produce an amount of hardening upon mortars and other binding material ex- 
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7K»ed to it, which no other prooese can produce. Therefore, whateyer the reason may be, we may l>e sure 
"exposure will improve all cements, which is the main point of that question. There is one other question 
vof Professor Kerr's with regard to the probable effects of Rausome's process applied to slate. I do not 
think it is ap{^cable to slate or, indeed, to anything but the more absorbent limestones. 

A very important series of questions occurs with regard to the London stones ; but before I pro- 

^oeed to that I will answer the question of Professor Kerr with reference to the help which geology may 

be expected to give to architecture with regard to materials for building purposes, and this will afford 

iDe an opportunity of mentioning why the grits are not used in London. The first reason would be, 

because all the grits of any importance that would be used for domestic architecture, except for the most 

expensive buildings, are out of the question on account of cost. You see at any rate, then, that I de 

not ignore this question of cost, which, on the contrary , I have been in the habit of regarding as a very 

important one. No doubt many of the sand stones, especially those of Yorkshire, and most especially 

those of Scotland, are, as building materials, exceedingly to be preferred, so far as durability is con- 

-oemed, to many other kinds of stone. Speaking, not as an architect but from general knowledge, I 

may say, that one very good reason why this stone would not be employed largely in stone buildings is that 

it is not adapted for those artistic decorations which are generally preferred in domestic and church an^- 

tecture. Sandstones only lend themselves to large forms of decoration, and thus when sandstone is used 

4U[id an attempt is made to work it into delicate ornamentation, it is likely to fail. Thus it is not only 

-e^ensive to procure, but the ornamented parts constructed of it are liable to injury from exposure. AU 

the stratified grits are more or less absorbent in the planes of stratification, and when moisture gets in 

they scale when the first frost attacks them. Many sandstones that will stand exposure in the block 

(|rill fail when badly placed. Others, however, are very durable and exceedingly compact. 

lisieetones are, no doubt, used because they are so easily to be had at a moderate distance from 
liondon. We are not situated near any good sandstones, and our buildings naturally take the com- 
plexion of the surrounding country. Till a recent period we have had no railways to carry stone, and 
I need not point out that even now to convey stone by land carriage, for even short distances, on a large 
scale is a very serious matter ; in fact, it can only be done at a price which renders its use almost pro- 
hibitory in this quarter of the kingdom for common purposes. For this reason I imagine that the 
excellent stones of Yorkshire, though adapted for house purposes and the styles of house decoration re- 
-cently introduced into London, have hardly yet reached their p'oper position among materials. If they 
^coold be carried at a moderate price, if they could be brought h^e in such a fc^m as to be inmiediately 
•available, I have no doubt they would be welcomed, and I am satisfied, both from their lithological cha- 
racter and thdr general properties, that they would be exceedingly valuable, and recognised as superior 
for many purposes to any of the limestones now in use, for they possess the advantage of resisting fire. 
The leason why limestones do not resist fire is very dear. They become converted into lime, and fall te 
powder when touched with water. The reason why some sandstones, like the Beigate, do not injure by 
exposoze to heat is, that the proportion of lime in them is so small that the texture of the stone is not 
injured when exposed to burning, and they only become more porous than they were before. I think 
what I have just observed answers two or three questions with respect to the important subject of fire- 
resisting material. 

Passing from the varieties of Yorkshire stones, which form a large and important series belonging 
to the carboniferoofi system of rocks, and including the members of that series north of Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire, I will say a few words concerning the grit stones which are found in the two latter 
connties. These stones are of the first importance, and are not sufiBciently understood out of the imme- 
diate district in which they are got. The remarks of Mr. Tarn on that subject are deserving of every 
jUAeation from those interested with respect to building in the metropolis. 
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The group of stones used in ihe neighbourhood of Lancashire, referred to by Mr. Seddon, itf^. 
ef course, very important. He also referred to the Bath stones, which he regards as of great utility, 
and of oourse, judging from the enormous extent to which those stones continue to be used, from the 
many excellent properties they possess, of which perhaps the great facility of working is amongst the 
most important, they ai-e really very yaluable material&. There is, I believe, no doubt that the better 
qualities of Bath stone arc amongst the best of that class of oolites that can be used. They must not be' 
eompared with Portland, for they do not approach it in- the more valuable qualities, but they are suffi- 
cient for other purposes. The Ancaster and Ketton stones are other varieties, and some of them may 
have properties whieh render them locally more applicable than the Bath ; but none of them approach 
the Portland, and they cannot even be regarded as belonging to the same class of stones : the Portland^ 
^ough it is a true oolite, passing into mere rag stones, and being sometimes entirely made up of fragments of 
fossil shellsj and corals. It is, without exception^ a composite material, consisting, however, almost entirely 
of carbonate of lime, with- a very small proportion of silica. The silica does not alter the nature of 
the stone, but perhaps has something to do with its remarkable hardening quality. Some buildings 
exhibit remarkable examples of durability against the effects of London atmosphere. I remember my 
attention being called to the stone exterior of Greenwich Hospital by the late Sir Charles Barry. He* 
well knew the value of Portland stone, and he pointed out that material as even excelling in its proper- 
ties some of the common varieties- of marbles occasionally used in a dry climate like that of Italy. Since- 
then I have myself compared the appearance of such buildings as Greenwich Hospital, where the stone has 
been fairly exposed for a considerable period, with-soch buildings as Milan Cathedral, composed of marble,, 
and also with some of the great buildings of Greece and Italy, constructed of the compact limestones 
found in those countries, and almost i^proaching marble in their properties. As far as my own ideas of 
eolom* and effect go, the Portland stone loses nothing by the comparison. I repeat now what I have 
said in my paper, that for all practical purposes we' have in the better q^ialities of Portland one of the- 
finest materials amongst the liinestones that can be found in any part of the world. 

The material called clunch has been referred to. It is nothing more than- the lower part of the' 
ehalk,. containing a good deal of argillaceous and siliceous impurities. The per centage of these is suf- 
ficient to alter the character of the materiaL As a stone clunch is not very porous, but it holds in its 
natural state aft a rock an enormous per centage of water. Wh#n dried and used either, for the inner 
walls of buildings or for parts always sheltered from weather, it is* a very useful material. It was- 
adopted rather largely in the churches of the 13th, 14th, and 15ih centuries, and indeed in most 
Mediieval churches in the middle east of England. A great part of the interior of Ely Cathedral is 
constructed of this stone, and na doubt it would have stood exceedingly well if it had not been for 
Cromwell^s soldiers ; it suffered more, at any rate, from violence than from exposure and time. This 
stone is^ useful, but cannot bear exposure to the external atmosphere in a climate like that of England, 
and no builder of the Middle Ages would have used it under such circumstances. Where it is found to 
have stood well it has been protected by some harder and more durable stone placed outside it as a. 
facing. ThHS protected, clunch is as good for interior work as even Caen stone. 

Passing from the extremely soft materiala amongst the limestones to the extremely hard ones, X 
have several notes of remarks which have been made with regard to marbles. Professor Donaldson, 
alluded to this subject, and suggested that I should give some account of the peculiar organization of 
marble. There is a great difference in the composition of marbles, in every sense, and it is as desirable- 
that the architect should have a knowledge of the different varieties of limestones called marble, as 
that he should be familiar with limestone itself. Some of the materials called marbles are nothing more 
^an limestones hardened, and sufficiently compacted to be able to- take a sort of imperfect polish. These 
«re rather largely used for ornamental purposes and chimney pieces. We pass from them through stones 
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exhibiting an alihust indefinite variety of feature and colour — eoine with one kind of vein or streak, and some 
with another. Some are coloured with iron, some with magnesia, and some with copper, in various ways. 
Some contained so large a quantity of carbon as to be brilliantly black. We pass from these to a 
particular variety of limestone crystallized more perfectly, but not into transparent crystals, and called 
par excellence marble. I have seen specimens of true marble distinctly stratified, and these, though not 
applicable for statuary purposes, might have much value for the architect. For his purposes, indeed, 
they may be better than statuary marble of a finer kind, for they are harder, and more compact. In them, 
however, the lines of stratification are visible, and there are sometimes particles of iron or other impurity 
collected together near the planes of stratification. These stones have been so altered by metamorphic 
action in the interior of the earth as almost to have lost their texture, but it still remains half concealed. 
Generally speaking, in large districts of limestone, where the rock has been long acted upon by chemical force 
producing change and metamorphosis, we find large crevices filled up with saccharoidal limestones, or 
true marble, having that peculiar texture which distinguishes statuary marble. This character, though 
not very common, is exhibited in varieties of marble which have been long known and extensively worked 
in Greece and Italy. Similar material has been introduced from Algiers, and even from Ireland, and 
specimens have been found in the neighbourhood of the Pyrennees. But wherever I have traced true 
statuary marble it has always been in similar veins. This, then, is the essential difference between 
marble and limestone. Limestone becomes marble when in a peculiar form of semi-crystallization. 
When perfectly crystallized it takes the form of spar, but in this state does not appear to be very 
abundant. Such spar is, however, common enough in the veins and fissures in limestones, and even 
marbles. Limestone thus puts on various forms in the eai-th according to the changes to which it has 
been exposed, the processes that have acted upon it, and the foreign substances or impurities that were 
present in the original deposit of calcareous mud from which the whole was derived. The conditions 
tending to produce statutary marble are not distinctly known, but they do not seem to have been very 
common. On the contrary, the conditions under which the common coloured and fossil limestones were 
formed must have been common enough at all times. Of the different marbles, the Parian and Carrara 
are the two types, and they are sufficiently distinct. The marble of India resembles the Parian. We 
have reason to suppose that, like the fine statuary marbles of Italy, it is obtained entirely from veins. 
The question, then, of Mr. Donaldson may be considered as answered, so far as I am able to answer it, 
but the subject is one which deserves very careful consideration. 

Professor Donaldson also alluded to the question of alabaster. I mentioned in the paper that there 
are two varieties of stone that go by the name of alabaster, the one being the delicate white and beautifully 
coloured sulphate of lime, chiefly obtained in the neighbourhood of Volterra, on the road between Leghorn 
and Rome. The finer kinds of this material are only found in large blocks, but the more conmion 
kinds, called gypsum, are obtained abundantly in bands in many parts of England, France, and Italy. 
The finer as well as the conmioner kinds of alabaster are all of the same mineral composition. But, 
besides these, there is a substance known as '^Oriental alabaster,'' much adopted formerly, and re- 
introduced lately, for ornamental purposes in Rome. It was this material which Mahomet Pasha sent 
to Rome for the ornamentation of the magnificent basilica of San Paolo, and the shafts constructed of it 
are amongst the finest specimens of the material that have been sent out of Egypt. Specimens of Oriental 
alabaster were exhibited here in 1851, and others at the Exhibition just closed in Paris. They are 
varieties of stalactites, or stalagmites. They are exceedingly transparent, and that is connected with the 
process of their formation. They are formed by the slow evaporation of water, containing carbonate of 
lime, dropping into or upon the floors of caverns into which this water as drained. 

I was snrprised to hear Professor Donaldson speak of porphyry as a rotten substance, and mention 
that clay fills up the cracks in this remarkable rock. I do not agree with the expression, '* clay filling up 
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the cracks" in porphyry. No doubt all rocks made up of crystals embedded in a base less pure than the 
crystals themselyes are composed of materials, partly harder, and partly not so hard, as the average of 
the mass. P» >rphyry is composed of materials very hard, but some of them are certainly less hard than others ; 
therefore, using the same materials to polish the whole surface of the stone, you get a higher polish on 
the softer part than on the harder, and by the time you have polished the harder parts you wear away 
the softer; but I think when you consider the porphyries of Egypt, of which Sienite is a common 
variety, or those of Sweden and Russia, which have come into use for ornamental purposes, you cannot 
regard porphyry as, in any case, a rotten material. I do not think porphyries, in general, can be con- 
sidered as rotten in the sense of having clay cracks, and it is certain that, if these were common in any 
sample, it would not be selected for ornamental purposes. 

The Cornish granites are sometimes called porphyries. Some of them are crystals embedded in a 
base, and very often the base is a felspar that decomposes rapidly, or is a quartz, which rapidly 
disintegrates. Large crystals of felspar, and crystals of mica, are the usual constituents of porphyry. 
Sometimes the crystals are hard and bear exposure for a very long time indeed. This is particularly 
the case with the crystals which stand out on the pavement of London Bridge. Sometimes the felspar 
decomposes, and the quartz stands out in an irregular manner. In all cases there is a liability in rocks of 
this kind to unequal weathering, but, in spite of that, the porphyritic rocks of all kinds are usually 
selected as the hardest and best materials where great durability is required. There is, however, a vexy 
important cause of change in rocks of this kind, which, perhaps, is not sufficiently regarded by architects 
and engineers. A granite may look well and appear to be of first-rate quality. It may be exceediagly 
hard, and may seem as if it would last for centuries, uid even for thousands of years ; but the composition 
of that granite may shew a source of weakness^ All felspar contains a certain quantity of alkali, 
either soda or potash. Now, there is little difference in appearance between granites composed of these 
two varieties, but a very important difference as far as the durability of the material is concerned. 
Thus a knowledge of the chemical composition of a building material, and some reference to the 
science of chemistry applied to matters of this sort may, in some cases, be exceedingly useful. 
Unfortunately, this has not always been attended to. A case of this kind came before me not long 
ago, in the course of a professional enquiry. A large and important work was in progress, and 
the contractor for the work desired that the materials used should be of the best possible quality. 
I was asked to examine the material submitted by the contractor, and to give an opinion as to its 
quality. If I considered it good, this material was to be used, as in other respects the contract was 
a satisfactory one. I doubted the quality of t^e material, and had it jcxamined chemically. The 
opinion of the chemist who analyzed it, and ultimately that of the engineer himself, was not altogether 
favourable. It was a stone which would wear rapidly in comparison with other granites. Still, as the 
contract was a good one, and as there was liberty of reference to government engineers, who had 
used it for public works, our opinion was overruled, and the work is now going on with the material 
in question. In this case the whole weight of the responsibility rests upon a report of a Colonel of the 
Royal Engineers, that the material was a good one, snd that he had himself used it, although without 
G^pecial examination, for government purposes. It seems to me, however, that in matters of this kind 
it is not quite safe to refer entirely to military authorities, who, after all, are not omniscient by 
intuition. Such is the force of authority and interest that those engaged in public works will sometimes 
act against their judgment for want of faith in science. 

As to the theory of the primitive rocks and the composition of granite, and matters of that kind, 
I should be happy to enter into those subjects, as suggested by my friend Professor Donaldson, but I should 
oocupy too much of your time were I to do so now, and explain the whole of the reasons why 
geologists hare come to the conclusions to which I have already made allusioxv I may say, however. 
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Generally those slates which split most finely are manufactured into slates of comparatively small size. 
The explanation of the matter is simple. I believe the thick slates or slabs have been less completely 
pressed, but are just as pure in their composition as the others ; some may have been less squeezed 
by the circumstances and conditions of upheaval, others may not only have been squeezed vertically, 
but also laterally, as against some unyielding wall in the interior of the earth. The former may aUo 
hare been less exposed to those forces which re -arranged the particles, and which perhaps produced the 
most delicate of the splitting planes. 

There is but one more subject to which I will direct attention, and that is the question of the material 
that may possibly render stones more able to resist the weather than they would be naturally. There is 
no doubt whatever that a considerable variety of materials may be used for this purpose. Paint, we 
know, preserves stone for a short time — for months at any rate, and under favourable circumstances for a 
few years. 8oap and alum can, I think, do little more than that, but may also be successful for a short 
time. But though useful in that way, they cannot have a permanent effect on the material, or com- 
municate the power of resisting exposure and weathering. As I have said before, I believe the only 
material that is likely to answer the purpose is one of those that produce a coating of silicate of lime 
over the surfaces of all the different particles of limestone near the surface. This is most easily done in 
the porous limestones which absorb readily ; and I think it would be effected if the stones were washed 
with the silicate of soda and chloride of calcium in the manner patented by Mr. Frederick Ransom e, 
and kept sheltered for a certain time before being used. The probability is that, so treated, very inferior 
and cheap limestones would last as long as the most costly qualities of limestone. Such an operation 
may be performed after the stone has been dressed for use ; and in this way stone may be much improved. 
I have said before that I do not believe any process has been introduced — and that I doubt whether 
any can be introduced — which will prevent stones placed in a building, and already showing signs of 
decay, from continuing to decay. You may temporarily check the decay ; you may do it for many 
years ; but that you can stop the decay, I do not think is likely ; for when once the moisture has 
thoroughly penetrated into stone, we know that the splitting power of frost will throw off any films of 
foreign material from the surface, and then the whole thing has to be done over again ; and this would 
practically be as difiicult and costly as repainting, or recoating with any of those materials that have 
been suggested. 

I believe I have now answered most of the points which appeared to me the most important in the 
remarks that have been made to-night. It has given me great satisfaction to have been present, and to 
ha^ listened to the remarks that have been made. I hope that what I have said may hare been of some 
interest, and may not be wiUiout its use to those who have done me the honour to listen to the paper 
itself, as well as to the additional remarks with which I have occupied so much of the time of the 
meeting this evening. 

Professor Ansted resumed his seat amidst loud applause, and a vote of thanks having been passed 
to him for his remarks in answer to the various questions raised during the discussion, the meeting 

adjourned. _^,,^^^^^^^,^^^^,^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^,^^^^ 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth, Fellow, begs to inform the members of the Institute of a very valuable 
publication issued by the Government, containing accounts of the several stone quarries &c., in 
the various counties of Great Britain and Ireland, being somewhat supplementary to the important 
Report and List furnished in 1839 by the Commissioners, on the occasion of selecting the stone for 
building the Houses of Parliament. This octavo volume of 380 pages is entitled " Mineral 
Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1868. Part II, 
embracing Clays, Bricks, &c. ; Building and other Stones, with sundry Earthy Materials." 8vo. 
1860. It can be obtained at Messrs. Longmans and Co. for five shillings, and affords trustworthy 
observations of much yalue to the architect. 
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About the middle of the year 1 865 I received a letter from the Secretary of the Bombay School of 
Art, requesting me to prepare a design for a building capable of accommodating that institution and its 
staff of professors. Enclosed was a series of rery able and complete memoranda, written by Mr. Terry, 
the Acting Superintendent, minutely stating the accomi^iodation required for the various departments. 
At the same time I was informed that these nieraoranda were simply to assist, and by no means to 
fetter me. in the use of my discretion. However, upon investigation, I found Mr. Terry's scheme so 
very much to the point, and so admirably adapted to the climate, that I could hardly do better than 
carry it out, with such slight modifications, as my experience dictated. At the same time I thought 
it only right to make an examination of the Schools at South Kensington, but I found that both the 
building in question and its mode of lighting were utterly unsuited to a tropical climate. Upon the 
latter point I naturally fell back upon the mode of excluding the superfluous light and heat, as prac- 
tised in the larger public buildings in Italy and in the East ; while I should also express my obligations 
to Mr. Roger Smith, who kindly gave me the benefit of his experiences acquired in Bombay a short 
time previously. 

As regards the choice of a style of architecture, I was careful to select one which, without entailing 
any difficult stone>cutting, would admit of much or little ornament, and, above all, present those broad 
masses and strong shadows which go so far to make up the charm of Eastern architecture. The style 
of the end of the twelfth century appeared to fulfil these conditions better than any other, and to assimi- 
late more with Eastern architecture, while it still retained a well-defined European character. It is true 
that the climate demnnded certain modifications, which have been carefully adopted. Thus, the roof assumes 
a flat pitch, to suit the native tiles ; the eaves project very much, to shade the upper part of the building; 
all the exterior openings, doors, windows, &c., terminate in fiat lintels, so that blinds can easily be 
suspended, and the snn-Iight prevented from entering; and where the main walls are not protected by an 
external corridor, thick perforated slabs of stone have been employed instead of windows. The style 
adopted is one which also presents the advantage of permitting a large proportion of the ornament, e. g., 
that upon the strings, labels, and abaci, to be omitted in the present instance, and supplied gradually as 
funds come in, and as the pupils attain the requisite skill. 

The proposed site consists of an irregular quadrangle, measuring about 450 feet from north to 
south, and 320 feet from east to west, the main road running along the eastern boundary. The plan of 
the building may briefly be described as consisting of a centre with two projecting wings, and an external 
stmrcasc in the front; while at the back are sundry workshops, partially connected with the main 
building. The whole edifice is raised a considerable distance from the ground, in order to obviate the 
damp of the rainy seasons, and advantage has been taken of this arrangement to form terraces all round. 
The rest of the ground is to be devoted to botanical gardens for the use of the students. A continuous 
pent roof runs above the principal entrances, projecting sufficiently to protect carriages that might have 
to remain any time, from the effects of the sun. 

Some of the modifications of the architecture demanded by the peculiarities of the climate have 
already been stated, but there are one or two others which demand some attention. Thus, all openings 

L 
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are rednced to their smallest dimensions, in order to exclude the light. By means of the system of 
external corridors none of the rooms, except those at the ends of the wings, receive direct light. Where- 
ever it has been possible, the doors of the various rooms have been placed opposite one another, to secure 
a thorough draught of air, except on the south side. There is a space in the roof above the top story, 
which space is ventilated from the eaves by large openings on either side. It will be observed that the 
Eastern tradition of an unbroken roof has been preserved, the requisite variety in the sky line being 
obtained by the domical roofs of the turrets and great staircase. 

The ground plan affords the following accommodation : — In the centre is the hall, which connects 
the front and back corridors. The porter's lodge is situated under the great staircase, and on the right 
of the hall is placed the general office. The rest of this floor is occupied by rooms for the accommo- 
dation of the various art industries, such as silver workers, stone and wood carvers, lithographers, and 
wood and copper engravers. These all communicate with the front corridor, so as to be easy of 
access to visitors. On the contrary, the press-room and the room devoted to glass painting are placed 
ill the rear. The more dirty industries of modelling and casting in plaster, form a communication 
l)etwecn the main building and the smithy, the latter being a circular-domed building somewhat in the 
shape of the MediaBval kitchens ; it is divided into three unequal parts, one of which is the smithy 
proper, and the others are appropriated to kilns for fireing glass, burning terra cotta, or making plaster 
of Paris. 

Por the sake of coolness and for the prevention of sound, the ground story is proposed to be vaulted 
throughout. Access is procured to the other floors by means of five staircases ; viz., one large external 
staircase in the middle of the main building for the use of visitors, two inside lateral oues for the 
students, and two angle-winding ones for the servants. The great external staircase has been designed 
upon the model of the celebrated specimen in the Chiteau at Blois, which presents the same system of 
external balconies. Above the third story it developes into a tower, and finishes with a dome, fur 
which there is ample authority in the Churches in Perigueux, Angouleme, &c. This feature would also 
harmonize with Eastern scenery and with the surrounding buildings far better than a spire. 

By two revolutions this staircase leads up to the central hall of the first floor ; right and left of 
which are the two museums, viz., that of reference for manufactures, and that of art for statues, 
pictures, &c. Their dimensions are C5 by 26 feet, but they could easily be enlarged by taking iu the 
curator's rooms at either end ; by these means two large rooms would be obtained each 91 feet long; 
in this case it would not be difficult to find places elsewhere for the superintendent and curator. 

The wings are occupied by the library and lecture room. The former demands no particular notice 
beyond the fact, that the southern aspect being a very unfavourable one in a sanatory point of view, 
that wall would bo occupied with bookcases instead of being pierced with windows. The library would 
also be available for those students who might wish to draw the more valuable objects in the museum, 
such as jewellery, illuminated MSS., <&c. As to the lecture room, besides its original destination, it 
would also make an excellent place wherein to hold exhibitions of drawings, sketches, &c. 

The plan of the second floor b equally simple as in the other stories. There is the centre hall ; 
from it open on the right band the lavatories for the students, and on the left a large store room to 
contain models, casts, and apparatus not in actual use. llie rest of the plan consists of four large rooms 
on either side, three of them for students, and the fourth for the masters. This latter is so arranged 
that it communicates very easily with all the others. It was thought better to devote one large room 
to the use of two or three masters than to partition off little portions of the class rooms, as the heat of 
the climate might render the latter arrangement by no means agreeable. The two class rooms in either 
wing communicate by folding doors, thus rendering them practically one appartment 52 feet long. 
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The third floor is appropriated to the use of the staff of professors. The painter, sculptor, 
supenDtendent and decorator, have each a sitting room, bed room, bath room, and convenience. The 
Bitting rooms are sufficiently large to be used as studios, or in the case of the sui»erintendent, for his 
more private work. The curator has the same space as the others, only differently divided, inasmuch 
as he possesses a sitting room down stairs. The water-closets are cleansed from the back corridor, to 
which additional access is obtained by means of the angle staircases. A kitchen, with a dining and a 
sitting roOm, common to all the professors, complete this storey 1 have followed Mr. Terry's memoranda 
in supposing the masters to be unmarried ; should the reverse be the case, the rooms are sufficiently 
large to accommodate a couple. The native servants could be disposed of in the roof, as the accom- 
modation they require is on a far more limited scale than that demanded for the same purj)use in Europe. 

The statues which ornament various j)ortions of the building would represent : — Istly, the Virtues ; 
2Ddly, the various Arts and Sciences personified ; and 3rdly, those men who have most distinguished 
themselves in their pursuit of the said arts and sciences. 

As to the construction, the foundations are to be formed of the common basalt rubble of the 
country ; the same material would be used for the main part of the walls ; these latter are to be 
faced with square ashlar of Coorla stone, in small blocks and straight courses of irregular height. 
In some instances, the ashlar assumes a lozenge form, with a depression in the surface, as in the 
tympana ; sometimes these lozenges arc quite plain, as in the smithy. But, as I understand that this 
stone cannot be procured in large blocks, I have so arranged the lintels that they could be formed of 
several pieces, and, in fact, make straight arches. The stairs are also supported on rubble arches, and 
the same construction is applied in the case of the domes. The latter, however, are covered with 
small stone tiles, in a similar manner to the side turrets of Notre Dame, at Poitiers. Where large 
stones are absolutely required, as in the case of the statues, probably the best way of meeting the 
necessities of the case, would be to import Portland blocks from England. 

All the ceilings are to be plastered or boarded, but in every case the joists should be filled up with 
a light concrete, so as to afford no refuge for insects or reptiles. It is proposed to execute the woodwork 
throughout the building in teak, which is the best and most durable wood procurable. The floors are 
roughly boarded, and covered in tiles set in 1 J inch of Portland cement. The doors, in every instance, 
are made double ; the outer ones are glazed and thrown back in summer. The inner doors are to have 
either Venetian blinds, or turned fret-work, such as may be seen at Cairo. In rainy weather, small 
moveable glazed frames are applied to the skylights over the doors. 

Such is, or rather was, my scheme for a School of Art at Bombay. I say was, because the last 
advices (not official) from India, tell me that there is a report abroad, that my scheme is to follow the 
fate of so many other schemes, viz., that it is to be put in the hands of the military engineers, who are 
to perpetrate a copy of the building we all so much admire at South Kensington. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Burgcs for his interesting paper. 
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At the Oedikaey General Meetiitg, held on Mosoat, 6th Jxsvizr, 1868, D. Brandos, Vice- 
President, in the Chair, the following Papers were read : — 

ON MURAL PAINTINGS FOR PENKILL CASTLE, AYRSHIRE, 
By W. B. 6C0TT, Esq. 

A FEW weeks ago I exhibited to the members of the Institute a series of piuntinga— oil ptdntingB on 
canvas — on which occasion there seemed to be some interest excited in the subject of decorative 
painting of a pictorial kind. The productions then exhibited were the actual pictures to be applied to 
tlie wall ; those before yon to-night are the cartoons or preliminary working drawings necessarily mode 
when the artist has to paint on the wall itself. The house where this series of pictures is in coarse of 
execation is an old peel house or castle, as such partially fortified old houses are always called in 
Scotland, near the coast of Ayrshire. The subject of the pictures is taken from " The King's Qoair," 
or King book, (cahter, or quire of paper) by the first King James of Scotland ; and the method 
employed is a kind of tempera, I cannot call it encaustic, since heat is not applied to fuse the colours 
into the plaster. The medium used is a solution of wax in turpeutine ; and the use of this medium 
has been an experiment, the results of which may be worth five minutes' attention. 

A few remarks may be made first, however, on the house itself and on the subject of the designs. 
The oldest portion of the building is a square tower with massive walls, containing four moderate-sized 
apartments over each other, the access being 
by a door and staircase at one angle of the 
building. The lower apartment, which most 
have been rather below the outside level, is 
lighted by five loop-holes or slits, very narrow 
externally, but splaying out to a convenient 
size for approach in the interior. The roof 
of this apartment, which was in fact the 
stable and cattle shed, at least upon occasions, 
is arched, the arch being constnicted of thin 
stones like slates, wedged in one upon another 
with plenty of mortar. The room above was 
originally, no doubt, floored, simply by compost 
or paved ; it is now however, floored in oak, and 
there are snndry aumbries, or cupboards, in the 
thickness of the wall. The whole place having 
been a few years ago in need of repair, was placed 
by the late Mr. Spencer Boyd, in whose family 
it had been an heritance, in the bands of Mr. 
Thompson, architect, of Glasgow, who constructed 
in this apartment an elaborate fire-place to give 
it the character of a hall in a larger edifice. 
The room above this hall was the bowei -chamber. It bad originally windows on all the foor sides, and 
owj hare been divided by a temporary partitioD or trevesse, the means of obtaining privacy in primitiTe 
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Right overthwart the chamber there was drawn 
A treyesse thin and white, all of pleasance, 
The which behind, <&c., &c., 
says our poet. Li this room there was a garderobe in the mass of wall. The fourth or uppermost room 
is lighted by two windows rising into the roof, and in two comers are round recesses, the interior of 
quoin turrets, so general in old French and Scotch houses. These little circular recesses have each 
three shot-holes, splayed both outwards and inwards, now inhabited every spring by six broods of 
jackdaws. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century this primitive mansion received an addition, a larger 
building than the original, being added, I believe, in 1628. The corner staircase being still retained as 
the means of entrance, the new rooms were entered from the old by means of narrow staircases through 
the solid wall, the level of the new rooms being about nine feet lower than the old. This narrow stair- 
case did not strike directly through the wall, but descended in the direction of the wall itself, the 
difference of level requiring a good number of steps. 

This interesting old place was left to go to ruin at the end of last century, and when the late 
Mr. Spencer Boyd repaired and inhabited it a few years ago he had to build an entirely new staircase, 
more commodious than the old, although of course retaining the newel form proper to the date of the 
house. It was for the decoration of this circular staircase these cartoons were prepared, and in carrying 
out the commission I had the good fortune to be allowed to choose my own subject. I selected an 
early Scottish poem, written by the first James of Scotland when a prisoner at Windsor in 1420, on his 
love for Jane, the grand-daughter of John of Gaunt. It is a poem in six cantos, in imitation of 
Chaucer, and is one of the most perfect and beautiful productions of that epoch, although very little 
known. 

My first picture illustrates the first canto, in which the poet describes his rising in the early morning 
while the bell is ringing for matins. He bewails his luckless fate, having been a prisoner since his 
boyhood, and consoles himself by reading Boethius, and then calling upon the Nine Muses, he sets 
about to write some new thing. The materials of the picture, as suggested by the poem, are the matin 
bell, the warder, the night-watch going home, the young king in his chamber, and other matters 
suggested, as, for example, the brazen statue of Boethius adorning the wall. 

The second picture illustrates the second canto. He looks from his prison window, and sees, as he 
believes, the fairest of womenkind listening to the singing of the birds in the terraced prison garden. 
She has with her two maids and a little dog. This picture needs no lengthy description ; I will only 
observe that as mythological persons are largely introduced in the poem, I have made master Cupid, 
Dan Cupid as Chaucer calls him, shooting the king from behind the hedge. 

In the third picture our poet falls into a dream. He is carried away to the Court of Love to get 
the assistance of Queen Venus. Master Cupid comes down to him from the starry sphere while he 
sleeps, and carries him away. Here the first flight of the stair is terminated by the landing of the hall 
or dining room. 

The fourth picture, which begins the second flight of stairs, is the most elaborate of the series. 
At the Court of Love the poet finds all the lovers recorded in history, and sees Queen Venus reclining 
on a couch. James on his knees prays her aid ; but she sends him to the Court of Wisdom to get the 
assistance and advice of Dame Minerva. A window (and there are many little latticed windows in the 
staircase) intervening here, I have surmounted it by a figure of Cupid, and in the case of the next 
similar window by the three Fates weaving his destiny. 

The fifth picture shows the lover begging the aid and advice of Dame Minerva. Some portion of 
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this part of the series yet remains to he done, so it is only necessary to go on to the two last of the 
series, which occupy the space on either side of the landing of the second floor, now the drawing room. 
In the one the Lady Jane sends off the carrier pigeon, and in the other James receives it, as an earnest 
of success in his suit : this being the end of the story. 

The first and second of these pictures were painted in the summer of 1865, the medium used 
being, as before-said, wax dissolved in turpentine, a medium frequently used in Italy for the common 
decoration of which one sees so much, and adopted by Mr. Parris, I understand, in going over the pictures 
in the cupola of St. PauVs. This medium I had tried on one of the figures of artists for the Museum 
at South Kensington, and as I was expressly required at Penkill to paint on the wall itself, I determined 
to try it on a larger scale. The effect was all that could be wished. When employed on a surface of 
plaster not previously touched, the turpentine is absorbed with a portion of the colour and the oil in 
which the colours were originally ground, while the wax retains a great amount of luminosity in the 
tints with the uniform dull surface, absolutely necessary in wall painting. The unity of surface, 
characteristic of fresco and of the simplest tempera painting, is attained with greater brightness in the 
colours. The pigments used are not restricted to earths as in fresco, but embrace nearly all the wide 
range now furnished by the colourmen, without any perceptible chemical change resulting, the medium 
employed penetrating the plaster sufficiently to protect the colouring matter on the surface from contact 
with the lime. 

But having said this much, I must confess that that part of the wall which is exposed to the south 
wind, the wet wind in that locality, has in the course of these two severe winters and wet springs shewn 
symptoms of decay. The great enemy of painting in this country is damp, and it appears that no 
external wall, without stoothing or other ventilation, is a safe surface for the artist. Whether the wall 
in question has never been allowed to become dry during the four years, from its construction to the 
time of my commencing operations, by the beating of the rains for nearly seven months out of the 
twelve, or whether the wet soaks through from without, in spite of the Portland cement with which it 
was pointed from the first, is a question no one seems able to solve. The remaining portion of this 
exposed south side has been lined with sheets of zinc, on which my future pictures will be painted, with 
what result has yet to be seen. 

Having said what seems immediately necessary on the subject of these pictures, may I be allowed 
to say a few words in reference to the remarks made by some gentlemen last time I had the honour to 
appear here ? Those remarks related to fresco, urging the superiority and desirability of that method, 
and I am afraid that my assertion that it never would be practised again in this country, or perhaps any 
where else, might have been construed as an effort at self-defence ; the works I then submitted to the 
inspection of the members being rather easel pictures than wall decorations, having comparatively little of 
the simplicity induced by tempera painting and necessitated by fresco. However, such was not the case. 
My opinion was a deliberate one, the result of many years' consideration. I do not mean that we shall never 
see little pieces of fresco on lath and plaster frames, as we may see books illuminated by hand or imitations 
of ancient enamels ; perhaps we may even see fresco on a small scale applied to some purpose by some one 
who persists in conjuring by this old form of incantation, and if his artist abstains from all colours but 
those composed of earths, if he has ten years to prepare his lime, if his wall is thoroughly protected and 
ventilated, if the plasterer and his wooden trowels and hods are all perfect, if the weather is every day 
favourable, and if the artist has had a life time of practice, perhaps once more we may have a good result ; 
but this is certain, it has had a revival of twenty years in England and forty in Germany, and all the 
best artists in both countries who have practised it, Kaulbach in Germany and Maclise in England, 
have gladly resigned it for the newly invented iilica medium. 
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In Italy itself the reigpi of fresco was Uttle more than a century in length. All the earlier works 
remaining are tempera. Not many years ago it was not unusnal to hear people talk of all early Italian wall 
paintings as fresco, hnt it is quite certain no such thing exists ; the earlier frescoes, such as Mantegna's 
works in the Eremitani chapel, in Milan, are miserable ruins, while the tempera pictures of Giotto, a 
century and a half older, in the Arena chapel in Padua, for example, remain perfect. How then did it 
come about, that fresco, which died out in Italy very shortly after Michael Angelo finished the Gapella 
Sistina, had a revival in this nineteenth century in Munich and in London? A very short narrative of 
the circumstances attending this revival will, I think, be enough. The associated body of young German 
students assembled in Rome at the beginning of this century, aspired to better things than they found 
existing in the lifeless art about them. They reverted to the study of earlier art, to the actual repro- 
duction of former art. They were also pietists, at least the two leaders, Overbeck and Cornelius ; they 
found their patron saint, Fra Angelico, painted in fresco ; they found, also, that all the mythological 
anti-religious pictures of the Bolognese school and later period were in oil ; they determined on the 
revival of fresco. King Ludwig seconded them, and furnished an ample field for their success. The 
misfortune was, they did not go back far enough ; they were self-denying men, and even the hardships 
and difficulties of fresco had attractions for them. It was like a revival of Tudor in mistake for a revival 
of the best period of Pointed architecture. Several English artists living in Rome after the g^eat 
success of the first very able works of these revivalists, my brother, David Scott of Edinburgh and 
William Dyce, for example, were smitten with the same feeling. And when the Commission was 
constituted to consider the application of painting to the new Houses of Parliament in 1841, Cornelius 
was called over in November of that year ; and Prince Albert, who was at the head of the Commission, 
seconded the views of the austere artist his compatriot, and fresco was determined upon. Tempera and 
the early works were scarcely ever alluded to, and while the Munich frescoes, all the open-air ones at all 
events, were already beginning to peel off, English artists who had never painted anything but genrt 
pictures in oil, produced those examples now going to pieces in the so-called Poet^s hall. Fortunately 
the silica process was shortly after discovered, so that Maclise, the greatest of English historical 
painters, and one of the greatest of European artists, has been freed in painting his two great works, the 
Field of Waterloo and the Death of Nelson, from a waste of energy and from the danger of their premature 
decay ; but the last years of Mr. Dyce were embittered by the difficulties, delays and re-paintings 
involved in this primitive process, fitted only for a dry climate, and for a summer of continuous equable 
temperiftture. The series of designs he expected to accomplish in three years or four, were not nearly 
done in ten ; and that learned, if not really great artist, was distracted by complaints in the houses of 
Parliament against his industry as well as ability to perform what he had undertaken. 

The Chairman having invited discussion on the Paper just read, Mr. Scott, in answer to enquiries 
made by several members present, added that the wall on which his paintings were to be executed was 
of stone, and about 3-^ feet thick, plastered internally ; and that the surface on which he painted was 
one of plaster of Paris and lime, mixed. The wall was faced externally with sandstone and pointed 
with cement. 

Professor DONALDSON, Hon. Sec. For. Corr. — I beg to propose a vote of thanks to our kind 
friend, who has given us a description of the work he has in hand. Reference having been made to 
the name of Cornelius and other German artists, I may mention, in passing, that I had the pleasure of 
making their acquaintance when I was in Rome about forty-five years ago, and of seeing the beautiful 
works of those enterprising young students.* The question of the process by which this class of 

* In the hoiiBe of the then Pnusian Consul, at the end of the Via Gregoriana, on the Pincian Hill. 
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paintings should be carried oat is a yery difficult one. I was at Manich about six years since, a(hd I 
perceiyed that some of the frescoes there in the Oardens were perishing on the walls to a great degree. 
We all know how nnsuccessfnl we have been ourselves in our own Houses of Parliament. Preyious to 
those works being begxm, the late 8ir Charles Eastlake was referred to, and he made some elaborate 
inquiries and curious researches as to the system to be followed, and he obtained information from those 
countries in which mural painting has been most practised ; but, as we all know, the result has not been 
fortunate ; and even those frescoes, which have been carried out, haye been obliged to be retouched to 
restore them to a state in which the yalue of them as pictures can be appreciated. The true reason of 
this failure, I believe, chemical analysis has not yet frdly ascertained. It is quite true that artists have 
been endeavouring to conquer the difficulty, but they have always been frustrated in their endeavours. 
Even the new water-glass process, as it is called, which has been adopted in the pictures in the Great 
Hall of the Houses of Parliament, I am afraid is not likely to prove entirely successful. There is a 
damp, which comes over the surface, which may not chemically affect the picture, yet it is prejudicial to 
the just appreciation of the work, and deprives it of that beauty of effect which should be derived from 
the process followed. It is, therefore, very delightful to see that our friend has adopted a system, which 
he thinks is calculated to be successful in this country. Our climate is peculiar. Dampness prevails to 
such an extent as to corrode all substances — even stones and limes : and when we further regard the 
smoke of towns, that is another element of destruction, which it is almost impossible to resist. We 
ought, therefore, the more to appreciate the spirit of inquiry and enterprise with which Mr. Scott has 
been animated in adopting a process in the work on which he is now engaged, because he believes it will 
be successful in counteracting these unhappy influences. 

Mr. SOOTT. — I think the effect mentioned by Professor Donaldson as having come upon the surface 
of the water-glass pictures iu the Houses of Parliament is the result of mere accident. Before com- 
mencing this work I had some conversation with Mr. Maclise about them. He said he was in such a 
hurry to see the effect of the silica, that instead of using the large syringe, which is proper for the 
purpose, and which makes the most of the silica, he took a great flat brush, and did it with that over 
nearly one-half of the surface of the picture, and it is that half which has the whitish bloom upon it 
which was referred to by Professor Donaldson. Mr. Maclise, however, felt certain it was the result of 
putting on too much silica, and he believed it could be removed without damage to the picture. 

Professor Kerb, Fellow. — We cannot but consider Mr. Scott*s paintings extremely interesting and 
valuable in their character, and of great merit in their execution. The idea which that gentleman 
appears to lay before us is this: — The walls of an apartment (in this case it is a staircase) may 
appropriately be decorated with paintings; and he asks us to consider the principle on which he, 
the artist, has proceeded, and whether we, as architects, have anything to say in the way of advice — 
we could scarcely venture to say criticism — as to the treatment of this practice, which Mr. Scott 
may be said almost to have made his own. On a former occasion, when Mr. Scott came before us, 
I did not say anything, because I did not happen to hear the whole of his communication ; but it 
seemed to me then that Mr. Scott had in one important respect overlooked or deviated from a 
certain kind of architectural principle, which, by the bye, he has not done in the instance now before us. 
I thought at the time that the design, as we may say, of a continuous picture, independently of the 
arcaded forms — in other words, cutting out from a panorama a series of semicircular voids — is a prin- 
ciple which may fairly be held liable to objection by architects, leaving painters to speak for themselves. 
That system, however, is not carried out here : the artist adopts the principle of panel painting, and I 
certainly prefer this treatment. But in the present case we at once perceive another question : Mr. Scott 
has another, and perhaps a novel difficulty to contend with. The difficulty of the arches in the former 
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case was great, and Mr. Scott, whether he may be said to have snrmonnted it or not, did certainly, in his 
own way, boldly and decidedly meet it. In this case there is, on the other hand, the difficnlty of meeting 
the raking form of the panels, the sloping line, that is to say, of the snbject. Now, Mr. Scott does not 
do any snch thing generally as to make his figures perpendicular to the slope, although once or twice he 
does show great skill in this way ; but it seems questionable to me whether he might not have treated 
his whole subject a little more formally, in order more entirely to disguise the contrast between the slope 
of the picture and the necessary horizontality of the landscape. In the case of several of these pictures, 
it seems to me there is a great deal done to meet this awkward incident frankly, but artistically* The 
horizontality of the subject is sometimes disguised^ by the treatment of the perspective, for one thing ; 
the pose of the figures is made a secondary means of effecting the object, and the composition of the 
whole grouping in other cases forms a third means ; but when we come, for instance, to the panel, in 
which the *' lovers of the world meet before the shrine of Venus,'* it seems to me that the horizontality of 
the landscape is very much sacrificed, and that the people, in plain language, stand on a slope. While, 
again, the horizontality of the fountain is manifest, that of the trees seems somewhat lost. On the 
whole, it seems as if the subject, taken as an entire work of grouping, were sloping up-hill, or perhaps 
sliding down-hill. Again, where the King is kneeling before Minerva, the horizontality does not interfere 
with the raking character of the picture, because the one is sacrificed to the other. In the first of the 
series, also, owing to the way in which the composition is put together, the circumstances are, I think, met 
very successfully. I therefore have to congratulate Mr. Scott, from my particular point of view, in 
having been more successful in meeting the difficulties in this case than I consider him to have been in 
the former case. With regard to the style of painting, Mr. Scott is, of course, eclectic, after the prevailing 
fashion of our time. Formerly he was painting for an Italian Hall ; here he is working for a Gothic stair- 
case ; and if I do not happen to admire the Medieval style of landscape painting, that is no reason why 
Mr. Scott should not do his best in that style. I am sure we all hope that his efforts may prove as 
successful as he anticipates. The practical question of damp is one which we ought not to allow to pass 
without a little more discussion, and an offer of our opinions to Mr. Scott. We all know very well that a 
stone wall, even a granite stone wall, will draw the wet through a thickness of several feet, more particularly 
where the stones are headers extending a long way through the wall from the outside. It seems to me that 
the best advice for us to give with regard to all walls on which paintings like these are intended to be placed 
is this : — First, they may perhaps be treated externally with some of the stone preservative processes. 
Probably that of Mr. Ransome is the best, in which he uses silicate of soda and chloride of lime, pro- 
ducing a coating of silicate of lime, which is claimed to be impervious to wet. Secondly, if that were 
not likely to be successful, it might be possible, for the sake of the paintings, to coat the outside of the 
walls with some material like cement. Thirdly, the internal face of the wall may be cut away to a slight 
depth, and made up with damp-proof material, such as dubbing out with tiles in cement. Another point 
before us is the vehicle to be used by the painter. I am not able to pass any opinion upon the one 
described by Mr. Scott ; but with regard to the water-glass used in the great pictures in the Houses of 
Parliament, I think we must be allowed to doubt whether it will not probably turn out to be a mistake 
to have used water-glass, because this material, silicate of potash, has a very strong attraction for the 
moisture of the atmosphere. I believe that is how the moisture which now and then appears upon the 
surface of the picture is occasioned. Even wheti this water-glass is treated with chloride of lime, and 
converted into silicate of Itme, there is still a large quantity of common salt tlirovm off, and until that is 
got rid of it has a strong tendency to absorb water ; and many persons apprehend that these pictures 
will continue to be absorbent of water to the end. Lastly, as to using plates of zinc, I should strongly 
advise Mr. Scott to reconsider that idea, for many reasons. It would be better, I think, even to go so 
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that is a point which may affect the treatment of the pictures, and which Mr. Bcott has had in his mind, 
but which we cannot appreciate. Therefore Mr. Scott may have made one picture lighter than the 
others because it comes in a dark place, and have put in more colour in situations where it would be best 
displayed. If Mr. Bcott will kindly supplement this information, I think it will tend to complete his 
communication. 

Mr. SOOTT. — I quite felt the difficulty, before I brought these sketches down here, of making the 
meeting apprehend what the pictures would look like on the wall. It is a different thing to see a flat 
surface like this, and to ascend the staircases, surrounded by a curved surface of paintings on the wall, 
with windows at intervals opposite to each other. The staircase is circular, and is about eleven feet 
wide ; that is to say, the entire diameter of the opening. It is solid in the centre, and commonly called 
a turnpike stair. The great difficulty I had to contend with was that there should be no perspective to 
catch the eye. I had to carry the back-ground of the picture quite out of sight. You could not find 
out where the horizon was. If you raise this picture to meet that line (pointing to the first and second 
cartoons), you will find that the horizon of the first is the same as that of the second, which is much 
higher on the staircase, although both are visible from one point of view. I think it is stated in the 
paper read that the staircase is circular, and these pictures go slanting all the way up. The question 
with regard to the condition of the wall on which the painting is done is, of course, a very important 
one, and I shall be much indebted to any member of the Institute who will be kind enough to throw 
any light upon it, so as to obviate the damp of the wall. In the first instance I expressed a wish to 
have something done with the exterior wall, but the present owner (Miss Boyd) would not hear of it 
for a moment ; and the only plan I could fall upon was to have plates of zinc tightly fastened over the 
surface of the wall, which corresponds with the damp part lower down in staircase, and at present there 
is no appearance of the paint peeling off. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth, Fellow. — As this question of damp in walls is a most important matter, it 
would be interesting to hear the experience of gentlemen present. Only a fortnight since a professional 
friend applied to me to advise him as to the best method of keeping moisture from penetrating the brickwork 
of a dwelling erected in an exposed locality. I was obliged to reply that I did not know of any effectual 
remedy except that of building up a thin wall in front of the present one, and leaving a small hollow 
space between the old and new works. As to preventing damp from shovring on the inside of a wall, 
no doubt the most effectual remedy is — as Professor Kerr remarked — ^that of hacking off some inches of 
the stonework or brickwork, and building up inside a hollow wall with tiles or other material. I do not 
know a safer mode of effecting a remedy. There are two points of importance — ^first, preventing 
moisture from soaking through a wall ; and, secondly, the curing of already damp walls. 

Mr. Charles Fowler. — People are misled sometimes with regard to the damp in walls, or rather 
on walls. I had one instance of that last winter. The house of a friend of mine having been vacant 
for some time, the staircase was repapered and varnished, and at the time he was thinking of inhabiting 
it, the place was found to be streaming with water down the walls. He supposed the wet came through the 
wall ; but that could not have been the case, as the staircase was next to a party-wall. It was simply a 
condensation of the moisture in the atmosphere, owing to a sudden change of temperature. My own 
experience is, that, whenever you have a non-absorbent surface, that wiU occur in our changeable climate ; 
and if Mr. Scott adopts zinc plates, unless he guards against sudden changes of temperature', I think he 
will find his paint will peel off from that cause. The water streams down to a degree that people who 
have not noticed it are not aware of, and I would caution Mr. Scott on that point. 

Mr. Whitb.— -In conversation on painting, I have been informed by decorators that zinc is a 
material which will stand very well indeed, if the method is adopted of scrubbing the zinc thoroughly. 
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and gilding or silyering it over before tonching it with the pidnt. That, I have been told, will adhere in 
a way that paint will not, and it certainly makes a fine snrface for painting upon. Another method is, to 
let the plate be well scmbbed, and to use zinc paint instead of lead and oil (which creates galvanic action 
with the zinc, and in time will wear off), you have a greater guarantee for the preservation of the sur- 
face of the paint. In some parts of the country, in stone-wall localities, people build two walls, as it 
were, carefully packing the middle with dry stone, and so any wet that goes through the outer wall drops 
down, and the inner wall remains dry. In the case of a circular staircase, this result might, I think, be 
effected by first placing a tile without cement lodged against the wall, and a second tile well cemented 
against it, and that would leave a sufficient space for air and the prevention of moisture, and would 
obviate the condensation of moisture on the inner wall, which might otherwise take place. 

Mr. COLLMAKN. — It is seldom that an artist can choose the wall on which he has to paint. I have 
often been consulted as to the mode of guarding against damp in walls. The only practical precaution 
on a finished plastered wall is, I think, to use a proportion of resin, red lead, and turpentine on the 
surface. As to the plates of metal, I believe they will not be found to answer. To guard effectually 
against damps, there is nothing but — as Mr. Barry says — to provide an inner wall surface. With respect 
to the silica process, the damp upon the pictures arises principally from condensation, like the effect on 
a varnished wall. I am sorry I am not able to suggest any other practical remedy. 

Mr. Chart<es Barbt. — We all, more or less, endeavour to be chemists, and I cannot allow the 
remark just made, implying that there would be any advantage in coating the zinc with gold or silver, 
to pass unnoticed, because I should be sorry it should go forth as a recommendation from this body. 
Galvanic action is always set up between two metals of different degrees of oxydation, and the greater 
the disproportion of oxydation the greater will be the amount of galvanic action. A plate of zinc 
silvered will produce more galvanic action than lead and zinc in contact together, the former metals 
having a greater difference of oxydation than the latter. 

The discussion having thus concluded, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Scott for his interesting 
Paper. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE OLD ROOF OVER THE NAVE OF WEST 

CHURCH, STIRLING. 

Communicated by J. McLean, Esq. 

" Thb old oak roof on the nave of the West Church, Stirling, is of very rude workmanship, its 
timbers being merely squared with the axe or the adze, the by-wood left unreduced, and the oak pins 
used for fixing the parts together being, in the upper portions, left projecting through both sides of the 
timbers, in the manner J have endeavoured to show on the drawings. My first impression on seeing it 
was that it had not originally been intended for exposure as an open timber roof; but on investigating 
the matter I found that the pendant parts rested upon carved stone capitals and corbels, and that the 
masonry between them was as well executed as that of any part of the interior of the church, also that 
there was not the slighest traces of a ceiling of any kind ever having been fixed to the walls or tic 
beams. And it was on considering these and other indications of minor importance that I was led to 
believe that the roof had been intended for an open timber one, that it was at least as old as the walls 
upon which it rested (apparently late fourteenth century) and taking into consideration the flatness of its 
pitch, its peculiar construction and the rudeness of the workmanship, there was a great probability of 
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its haying belonged to a chnrch of much earlier date, the nave, pillars and responds of which suppor 
the clerestory of the present building. These pillars are circular on plan, 4 ft. in diameter, and have bases 
and capitals belonging to the transition Norman style of architecture. 

There are other circumstances which may have had something to do with the great strength and 
flatness of the old roof, and the chief of these is that of the church being within range of the guns on 
the castle walls, and consequently liable to damage or destruction by any enemy who might be in 
possession of the same. This the builders of the church seem to hare provided for, by making the walls 
of great thickness (4 ft.) and putting no windows in that part of the clerestory which faces the castle and 
the esplanade. The side aisles are vaulted with stone, and are at present covered with modern lean-to 
slated roofs ; but, being of opinion that that was not the way they were roofed originally, I examined 
the space between the top of the vaulting and said roofs, and there saw corbels projecting from the 
clerestory wall at about the same level on the top of the aisle walls, and over these corbels is a dripstone 
course, such as is used for covering in a roof, thus clearly indicating that the roof of the aisles had 
originally been perfectly flat, and in all probability so constructed for purposes of defence. 

Another reason for the strength and flatness of the old roof suggests itself on looking at 
the roof on the east end of the East Church (a building of much later date), where the 
covering is composed of large stone flags. It is likely that the other roofs were covered in 
the same manner at one time, and were altered when they ceased to be water-tight ; but this part 
being vaulted with stone, the admission of a little water would not be attended with the same 
discomfort, and so the flags would be allowed to remain. This view of the matter is strengthened 
bjthe fact that the wall-heads behind the parapets of both the churches are done in this manner 
instead of with lead. It will be seen that the tower of the West Church has been designed 
with a view to safety or defence, as it has bartizan parapets on the north and south sides, and an 
embattled platform on the top. It will be seen that on the east face of the tower there are drip- 
stones projecting in a line corresponding to the pitch of the roof, which seem to indicate that the roof of 
the church has been lowered, but on examination there are no traces to be found of the roof ever having 
been higher than it is at present ; and, judging from the appearance of the masonry and the baronial 
character of its design, I am of opinion that the tower is a work of later date, and that when they were 
building it they had intended adding height to the clerestory, or perhaps groining the nave at the same 
time, and so left the drip-stones above referred to. 

I do not know that I can say anything more that would throw light on this subject, but I hope that 
the peculiar construction of the roof, together with the few particulars here given, will be interesting to 
Members of the Boyal Institute of British Architects.'* 

After a short discussion on the subject of this Paper, Professor DONALDSON proceeded to read — 

EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM ATHENS, 

By Signor Kaftangioglu, Architect, Hon. and Cor. Member, dated 26th December, 1867, and 

addressed to the Hon. Sec. For. Cor. 

" I wish to give you some account of Art at Athens, knowing the interest you take in the subject. After 
the fall of King Otho, art lost a great protector at Athens, and I was myself obliged to resign my 
appointment as Director of the School of Fine Arts, which is now in the hands of the military 
engineers. In revenge I was happily charged by the executors of a rich individual to execute my 
project for a School of the Fine Ai-ts, called Polytechnic, at a cost of £80,000. Four years are passed 
since it was commenced. The sub-basement, all the columns, the cornices, windows, are of Pentelic 
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marble. The plan of the edifice is divided into three separate blocks ; three-fourths are now bnilt, and 
I hope to cover it in in the coarse of the year. The elevation has a length of about 330 English feet; 
in fact, it is the largest building now constructing at Athens. Besides this Polytechnic School we are 
now erecting a Museum for Antiquities after the plan of a German architect, Professor Lange, of 
Munich. The expense will be met by a rich Greek at Petersburg M. Tosigon, and a Candiot lady 
Mme. Bemardachi. The works also of an Academy of Literature and Science will be soon resumed, 
after having been suspended for some time : it is being built by Hansen, at the expense of the rich 
Greek banker, Sina, of Vienna. The Archaeological Society have decided, with the money raised by 
means of a lottery, upon laying open the remains of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, which, as you 
know, are covered by the houses of the village. But unfortunately the money required, amounting to 
£8,000, is not sufficient to buy up the village. Neither France nor England have yet taken part in 
this important matter. In the meantime I send you a leaf of laurel, which I plucked on the spot. 
The day before yesterday a representation took place in the Odeum of Herodes Atticus, of the 
Antigone of Sophocles. Thus after so many centuries, the Theatre of Herodes Atticus again vibrated 
with the accents of the universal poetry of Sophocles. The railroad from Athens to Pineus, by an 
English contractor, is on the point of being conamenced. Unfortunately the line chosen for the station 
is not favourable either for the antiquities nor commercial interests, having been injudiciously 
•elected." 

The meeting then adjoumeH. 
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At the Ordinary General Meeting, held on Monday, 20th January, 1868, JOSEPH CLARKE, Vice- 
President, in the Chair, the following Paper was read : — 

ON THE KREMLIN OF MOSCOW. 
By Edward PAnson, Fellow. 



The suhject of the paper I have the honour of reading this evening is that of the Kremlin of Moscow. It 
affords in itself, as I trust you will find, matter for our consideration to-night, and it contains a sufficiently 
complete and rich collection of buildings to enable us, I think, to understand Russian architecture 
before it merged into the prevailing classic school of modem Europe. I shall make a few allusions 
only, to the architecture which I had the opportunity of seeing in some other parts of the empire, and 
you. will not, I trust, take exception to some detailed observations on the various buildings of this 
Kremlin, to which I shall have to call your attention. 

Moscow, as I approached it by railway, gave no distant evidence of its existence. Launched at once 
from the railway station on to a muddy plain, I observed no signs of a great town ; but Moscow 
viewed from a distance, as I afterwards saw it from the Sparrow Hills, is really a striking sight. 
Eogenne Labaume, a Captain of the Royal Engineers who accompanied Napoleon's army iu 1812, and 
wrote a description of the march, says : — 

" The staff, about two o'clock, established itself on a lofty hill, whence we perceived a thousand 
** elegant and gilded steeples, which, glittering in the rays of the sun, appeared at the distance like so 
" many flaming globes. One of these globes, placed on the summit of a pillar, or an obelisk, had the 
*^ exact appearance of a balloon suspended in the air. Transported with delight at this beautiful 
" spectacle, which was the more gratifying from the remembrance of the melancholy objects which we 
" had hitherto seen, we could not suppress our joy ; but, with one spontaneous movement, we all 
" exclaimed, * Moscow I ' * Moscow I ' At the sound of this wished-for name the soldiers ran up the 
" hill in crowds, and each discovered new wonders every instant. One admired a noble chateau on our 
" left, the elegant architecture of which displayed more than Eastern magnificence ; another directed 
" his attention towards a palace or a temple, but all were struck with the superb picture which this 
*' inmiense town afforded. It is situated in the midst of a fertile plain. The Moskwa is seen mean- 
" dering through the richest meadows ; and after having fertilized the neighbouring country, takes its 
** course through the middle of the town, separating an immense cluster of houses, built of wood, 
" stone, and bricks, constructed in a style which partakes of the Gothic and modem architecture of 
** every different nation strangely mingled. The walls variously painted, the domes covered with lead 
" or slates, or glittering with gold, offered the most pleasing variety, whilst the terraces before the 
" palaces, the obelisk over the gates, and, above all, the steeples, really presented to our eyes one of 
'* those celebrated cities of Asia, which we had thought had only existed in the creative imagination of 
" the Arabian poets." And this description by no means exaggerates the imposing view of Moscow as 
seen from the eminence of the Sparrow Hills, some three or four miles distant from the city. 
** Hallowed by no Apostolic legends, not even by any Byzantine missions ; cleared out of the forests 
** which down to the fourteenth century overhung, and still leave their names on, the banks of the 
** Moskwa ; with no other attractions than its central situation in the heart of the Russian Empire, it has 
* acquired a greater hold over the religious mind of a larger part of Christendom than is probably exercised 
** by any other city except Jerusalem and Rome. It is a very Russian Rome, no doubt, but still, like it, the 
*^ eity of innumerable churches, of everlasting bells, of endless possessions of palace and church com- 
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^' bined, of tombs and thrones, and relics and treasures, and invasions and dtlivei ances, as far back as its 
** history extends." 

Before I went to Russia I endeavoured to prepare myself for the journey by consulting such 
books as had been written on the subject. Jn darkens * Travels,* written in 1810, I found a plan 
of the Kremlin, and some indifferently executed, but still valuable engravings. I found in Dean 
Stanley^R volume ' On the Eastern Church ' a most interesting and instructive history of the Russian 
Church, written with his accustomed clearness and beauty of style, and there I also found an excellent plan 
of the most interesting church in Moscow, namely, the Church of the Assumption — the Uspuiski Sobor. 
I read the short chapter in Fergusson's * Book on Architecture.* Need I say that I duly perused 
Murray's * Guide,* in which I found a copy of Dean Stanley's plan ; and I also took the somewhat 
enihufiiastic book of Professor Piazzi Sm3rth, called ' Three Cities in Russia,* written with an evidently 
strong and favourable appreciation of all he saw ; and as I feel that many of his observations, as well as 
those of Dean Stanley, are more descriptive than any 1 could myself offer you, I have in the course of 
this paper drawn largely from these authors. 

Without going into the question of the etymology of the word Kremlin, and which I believe 
simply metkTis fortress y I may here mention that in the chief Russian towns the fortified portions are in all 
called the Kremlin. Out of the four great Russian towns I visited, viz., St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Niahni Novgorod, and Kazan, and of these four, one, namely, St. Petersburg, is hardly a Russian 
town. Each, except St. Petersburg, had its Kremlin : St. Petersburg really has its analagous quarter, 
but here it is called the fort. The Kremlin corresponds with the Acropolis of Greek towns, and the 
Alcaza of Spanish towns : it is the fortified enclosure — the citadel, in which the cathedral church, the 
palaoe, and the chief government buildings are placed. The Kremlin of Moscow is the centre of the 
town ; it is the kernel, as it were, of the whole city, and is wrapped round with the other portions of 
Moscow, and in conjunction with another walled-in portion of the town which immediately adjoins it — 
the Katai-Gorod — it is the oKlest part of the town. The Kremlin is the court or imperial quarter of 
tlie town, and the Katai-Gorod the commercial quarter. The Kremlin of Moscow is bounded on the 
south side by the river Moscowa ; it is nearly triangular in form, the base of the triangle next the 
river being, as measured from the map in Dr. Clarke's ' Russia,* about 2,000 feet. On the north-west 
aide it is bounded by gardens, where formerly there was the fortress ditch, or old valley of Neglinaya ; 
and on the east side it is separated by a wide space — the Krasnaya Ploschad (the Red Place) —from the 
Katai-Gorod, which slopes rapidly from north to south towards the river. The greatest width on the 
north-east side is also about 2,000 feet. The total circumference of the walls is 7,280 feet, within 
-mhick are 82 churches, several public buildings^ and 170 chapels, cupolas, and towers. The Kremlin 
stands some 46 feet or more above the level of the river banks, whilst at the upper or north extremity 
it is on the same level as the upper part of the declivity of Krasnaya Ploschad adjoining it. The 
walls are chiefly of brick, as, indeed, are almost all the buildings incorporated with or contained within 
them. They are embattled like the walls of Verona ; the wall space is broken with numerous and very 
picturesque towers, which will be described more in detail. '' It is said that part of the site now 
<< occupied by the Kremlin was enclosed by walls of oak between the year 1339 and 1340. Demetrius 
" of the Don laid the foundation of stone walls in 1367, which resisted the Tartars on several occasions. 
'' In 1445 the Kremlin was burnt, and the walls and gates partly destroyed. The introduction of 
*' artillery rendered the old walls, although repaired, no longer safe against invaders. John III. invited 
** Italians to build new fortifications of stone, which were accordingly erected between the years 1485 
^' and 1495, and subsequently extended and strengthened.**! But in 1571 the whole city was burned by 
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the Tartars of the Crimea. Professor Piazzi Smyth, looking to the Kremlin from the south-east 
comer, says : — '* Several towers are seen rising at intervals along the line of wall, with their half- 
'* Gothic, half Tahtar spires, steep sloping roofs with bright green, leaf-shaped, tiling, and galleries of 
'' columns and arches ever slightly varying from each other in their many tiers ; the summits crowned 
'' with strange, banner-like weathercocks, or Imperial double-headed eagles, while immediately within 
** this general enclosure are the golden decorations of more purely ecclesiastical buildings. 

" And then to give distance to all this concentration of magnificence crowning the hilly ground 
*^ behind, there is below the walls an avenue of trees or boalevard, and below this again is the massive 
'* quay wall, the deep stone stairs and landing stages, and the placid water beneath floating boats of 
** quaint unvarnished build. 

*' Again we turned about towards the west, and enfiladed in our view all the chiefest gulden glories 
" of the Kremle : there was the palace, the Bolshoi Dvoretz, and there were the several holy cathedrals 
*^ of the Kremle, each with its separate congregation of golden domes, and the lofty tower of the Ivan 
" Veliki serving as a belfry for all them ; and with Tahtar defence -castles and battlemented ramparts 
" in front of and below them. Gazing, as we then did from so close by, on the sheen of those golden 
'' hemispheres, in such number and size, and placed just opposite to the sun and to our eyes, it struck 
** us as something more truly gorgeous than we had ever expected to behold upon ear^.h; there is a 
** concentrated reflection of light on the various buildings, which at once bespeaks a new efifect in 
" architecture. Glorious and masculine looks the gold, but more beautiful still the modest, pearl-like, 
" feminine domes of silver." 

The finest range of towers is on the river side, where they are seven in number ; that at the south- 
east angle is a graceful structure, the lower part forming a part of the battlemented walls, with a 
machicolated projection terminating the circular and lower part of the tower; above this it is octagonal, 
terminating in a thin lofty spire, covered with green tiles, the outline of the spire broken by a short 
vertical shaft with windows in it, and the outline of the lower part of the spire broken by lofty gabled 
window openings, bearing considerable resemblance, I think, to the upper part of the tower 6f the 
cathedral at Cremona. Then succeeds a series of five towers, the bases of which are all square ; that 
next the south-eastern tower has a square upper story and octagonal stunted spire ; in the two next 
the square base is surmounted by steep roofs with an upper story, and finished with a stunted spire. 
The tower at the south-west end is a somewhat more elaborate structure than either of those yet noticed. 
It corresponds and balances in style and composition with the south-east tower, which it closely 
resembles, and forms a very pleasing contrast both in form and proportion to the more solid and less 
ornamented square intervening towers. The difference between this tower and that at the south-east 
end of the wall is, that this has an additional machicolated cornice to the round base, and a little more 
ornament about the lower part of the octagonal spire. Beyond the long vista of towers on the river 
side is a modem church, much larger in size than tlie churches of the Kremlin, to which I shall here- 
after refer, — it is the church of St. Saviour, still in progress. The interior is being finished — as I was 
informed, for I did not myself visit it — with the richest mosaics and coloured decoration. Extemallj 
the bulb-shaped domes are remarkably elegant in their contour. *' It has been added to the countless 
*' churches already existing in Moscow to commemorate the deliverance from the French invasion. 
'* ' God with ns ^ is the motto which adorns the gateway, as it was the watchword of the armies of the 
'' Czar. The 25th December, 1812, was the day of the retreat of the invaders. The religious services 
^' of that day — Christmas day — are almost obscured by the services which celebrate the retreat of the 
*^ invader from Russian soil. It is the last of that long succession of national thanksgivings which. 
" begin with the victory of the Don and the flight of Tamerlane, and end with the victory of the- 
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** Beresina and the flight of Napoleon. * How art thou fallen from Heaven, Lucifer, son of the 
** * morning.* — This is the lesson appointed for the services of that day. * There shall be signs in the 
** sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, aud upon the earth distress of nations, with perplexity. Look 
•* *up and lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh.'— This is the Gospel for the day. 
" * Who through faith subdueth kingdoms waxeth valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
•* » aliens.*— This is the Epistle.'** 

At the west end of the Kremlin walls, forming the truncated end of the triangle, is one 
other tower. It rises above the battlements, which are not here perforated with embrasures with a bold 
niachicolated cornice to the lower part. There are two square stories, containing small windows, with 
lofty pediment heads, more approaching in character the Eenaissance of Germany than that of Italy, 
with coupled colunms at the angles, Byzantine in character, and above that a stone, or more probably 
white plastered octagonal arcaded story, terminated on each side of the octangle with a four-centered 
pediment. The spire which crowns the whole is of greenish slate, with three stories of window 
openings, the two lower also with lofty pedimented heads. This is called the Boris Tower, aud is 
engraved in Fergusson's work. 

On the north-west side there are four towers, including those at the angles ; the most ornamental 
being the Troitza, or Trinity Tower. It has a square base, crowned with small angle turrets, and three 
tour-centred arches on each side, one square story above that, one octagonal story over, and then a lofty 
gpire, with pedimented blank windows round tL« lower pait. This tower is said to have been built by 
Christoper Galloway, in the early part of the seventeenth century, restored in 1759, and after the con- 
flagration in 1812. The French both entered and left the Kremlin by this gate. At that time there was 
a small bridge crossing the moat — now dry, no longer existing — and an outer tower, which latter still 
remains. The next tower to the south of the Troitza Tower, is a fine imposing building, carried up square, 
with bold machicolated cornice, the lofty roof of which, or truncated spire, covered with green tiles, carries 
an arcaded upper story, the columns and arches of which are distinctly Byzantine in character; and the 
whole IS crowned by a low spire of stunted form, also covered with green slate. This tower, as some 
of the square towers on the river front, has a somewhat peculiar feature, namely, distinct vertical ribs, 
like the rolls in lead- work, dividing each face of the steep roof, and each side of the spire into two equal 
compartments. 

On the east side, beginning with the south or river end, is the Round Tower I have already described. 
Next come two fine square towers, very similar in character, and as these stand at the rapidest part of the 
slope of the hill-side, the battlemented wall is stepped up between the two towers. The first is the 
largest ; it has a machicolated cornice, then an arcaded story, with short triple columns at the angles, 
then a sloping truncated roof, with high pedimented window, then another arcaded story of two bold 
openings, and, lastly, a square spire, with a pediment-headed window on each side, crowned with a gilt 
weathercock. The second tower is very like that last described, but it is more slender in form ; the 
roof has a more spire-like form, and the upper arcade has but one large opening. The spire, as well as 
the sides of the roof, are divided by vertical ribs. Both roofs are covered with green tiles. " Then 
" follows a quaint and picturesque little turret, standing on the top of the wall, and consisting of four 
" dumpy yet shapely columns, supporting a conical roof-spire. This is the Tsarskaya Bashnt/a, or the 
** Tsar's Tower, from whence the monarchs were accustomed to overlook the gatherings of their people on 
" great occasions ; and in it was also once hung the chief spoil of Novgorod, the famous vetchevai kolakol 
" of that republican city. Often after its transplantation, it called the faithful of Moscow together for 
" aid of their state ; but when, in blinded tumult, during the plague of 1770, the people rose in open 
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*' insurrection, and with the tocsin of this bell, called up excited crowds, who rushed to the Donskoi 
** Sanctuary, and murdered the worthy archbishop Ambrosius, then the imperial mandate went forth 
** that the bell should be taken down, and suffer the extremest pmiishment that can befall its species, viz., 
** to have its tongue taken out, i.e., its clapper removed. So in that dumb and mutilated condition, the 
'* famous vetchevoi or nahatnii kolokol has remained over since. But chiefest of all the towers on this 
" side, is that of the Gate of our Saviour, the Spashiya Vorotui. The gateway has a long sort of tunnelled 
" archway, through the broad base of the building, and though strong and massive below, rises up like a 
** Gothic cathedral, through successive tiers of lighter and more aerial arches and pillars, to the final 
spire, which aims ambitiously at heaven. There are holy pictures fixed over either entrance, and with 
lamps, ever burning, hauled up in front of them : and each person wIm) enters, high or low, rich or poor, 
** on foot or on horseback, has to take off his hat and keep it otf for as long time as he is going through 
** the gateway. It was built by Peter Solarius, a Milanese, in 1491. Christopher Galloway, an English 
" clock-maker, already referred to as the architect of the Troitza Gate, built the tower above it in 1626, 
" and placed a clock in it, which was, however, later replaced by another ; it is the Porta Sacra and Porta 
** Triumphalis of Moscow; over it is a picture of the Redeemer of Smolensk, held in high veneration by 
** the orthodox."* 

Criminals executed in front of this gate, offered their last prayers on earth to the image of the 
Redeemer of Smolensk, which also witnessed the execution of the Strelesi, by order of Peter the 
Great. During my visit this gate was surrounded by scaffolding, the upper part, apparently, was left 
untouched, except for necessary repairs, but judging from photographs I have seen, the entrance gate 
has recently been considerably modified in form, and two small chapels, or shrines, one on each side of 
the gate, have been re-built in stone, in excellent taste, and affording a most pleasing example of that 
modem form of Russian architecture which has really an original and distinct character, founded on 
the older specimens of Russian architecture. I may also instance the elegant chapel which stands on the 
Nicholai Bridge at St. Petersburg, a small building in the Nowski prospect, and some other more 
pretentious examples in the recently built Russian churches at Paris and Wiesbaden. This gate, 
nearly opposite to the Troitza gate and, in great part at least, attributed to the same architect, is very 
similar to it in style. The Nicholsky, or Nicholas Gate, is the last gate on the east side. The miraculous 
image of St. Nicholas of Mojacsk, the dread of perjurors and the comforter of suffering humanity, is sus- 
pended over it. Oaths were anciently administered to litigants in front of this venerated image. The tower 
was originally built in 1491, by an Italian architect, but has, like all the other buildings in the Kremlin, been 
restored after successive disasters. The troops of Tokhtamysh of Sigismund III., and of Napoleon, passed 
through this gate within four centuries. In 1408 it witnessed the siege of Moscow by Edegci ; in 1551, the 
invasion by the Crim Tartars; and in 1611-12, the battles between the Poles and the Russians for Holy 
Moscow. It was also partly destroyed by the order of Napoleon, when it escaped with only a rent, 
which split the tower in the middle, as far as the frame of the picture, but not even the glass of the picture, 
nor even the lamp suspended before it, is said to have been injured. An inscription to that effect was 
placed over the gate by order of Alexander 1. Architecturally, the gate is one of the least interest in 
the Kremlin walls. Fourteen successive restorations have ended in a very bad reproduction of the worst 
form of Milan-cathedral gothic. 

'* Having now described the Kremlin walls, I enter the interior. As the heart of Moscow is the 
Kremlin, so the heart of Kremlin is the patriarchal cathedral — the Uspenski Sobore — the Church of 
the Assumption, or Repose of the Virgin, lliis, one of the oldest and most interesting churches 
'* in the Kremlin, is, in dimensions, what in the West would be called a chapel rather than a cathedral. 
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" But it is so fraught with recollections, so teeming with worshippers, so bursting with tombs and 
" pictures, from the pavement up to the cupola, that its smallness of space is forgotten in the fulnesB 
" of its contents. On the platform of its naye, from Ivan the Terrible downwards to this day, the 
'* Czars have been crowned. Along its altar-screens are deposited the most sacred pictures of 
" Russia: that, painted by the Metropolitan, Peter; this, sent by the Greek Emperor Manuel; that, 
" brought by Vladimir from Kherson. High in the cupola is the chapel, where, as at the summit of 
" the Russian Church, the Russian Primates were elected. In the depth of the throne behind the 
" altar, is the sacred picture which commemorates the original rock of Kieff, whence the see of Moscow 
" was hewn. Round the walls are buried the primates of the church ; at the four comers, here, as 
" in all Oriental buildings, the place of honour, lie those most highly venerated. The floor is paved 
" with slabs of polished steel. The four columns of the interior f for there are but four in an 
" Orthodox Eastern Church), like the pillars in the great temple of Egyptian Thebes, though on an 
" humbler scale, are painted round and round, with ever- recurring figures, as there, of Egyptian gods, so 
*^ here of Christian martyrs ; and as the walls there are hung from head to foot with battle pieces or 
" sacred processions, so here with apostles, prophets, patriarchs, parables, history, and legend, closing 
" on the western end with a huge representation of the Last Judgment, such as converted Vladimir 
'* to Christianity. In one sense the resemblance to Egypt is purely accidental, but in another sense, it 
'^ is almost inevitable. Egypt and Russia are the only two great nations in which pictures or pictorial 
" emblems have entered so deeply into the national life and religious instruction of the people. 
" Hieroglyphics and pictures constituted more than half the learning of those grown-up children of the 
" ancient world ; and they still constitute more than half the education of these grown up children 
" of the modem world."* There is said to have been a church here in 1325. It was reconstructed 
between 1475 and 1479, by Aristotle Fiorasenti, of Bologna, with the assistance of native artists, after 
the model of the cathedral at Vladimir. The walls and vaults were considerably strengthened in 
1626, and the domes covered with copper-gilt plates in 1684. But, notwithstanding these alterations, 
and others made after the great fire of 1737, the Cathedral of the Assumption probably retains its 
primitive form, and is, therefore, one of the most interesting Christian mouments in Russia. It is, 
extemally, one of the least decorated of the churches of the Kremlin. The domed cupolas are larger 
and much less elongated than either of the other churches to which I shall have to refer. There is a 
simple necking round the shaft or drum of the centre cupola. The enclosing walls terminate on each 
face with three semicircular compartments, covered with a boldly overhanging roof, which forms a 
very effective shadow-producing comice to the building. There is a very similar treatment of the 
walls, being terminated by a semicircular compartment, in the church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, of 
Venice, built about 1490, which also has a dome of the same contour, nearly, as the Russian churches. 
At the east end the projecting roof serves to shelter the coloured decorations, which cover the upper 
part of the wall. And at this end, also, is the absidal termination; the centre portion of the five 
compartments of which it consists, is covered by a dome, and each of the two lateral absides is formed 
into one group, by the same roof covering two absides. The window openings on the shafts of the 
cupolas, are narrow, long, semicircular-headed windows, certainly not Byzantine in character, and much 
more resembling the long window openings of our own early churches, but there is no moulding or 
detail which gives character to them. The absidal projection at the east end, flanked by an extension 
of the lateral walls of the church, so as to enclose it, has, however, much more character; this has 
also long, narrow, square-headed windows, under a double-arched head, evidently merely omamental 
and not constructive. These windows, again, are not Byzantine in character, but all the rest has this 
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character very distinctly — tlie small delicate mouldings of the slight cornice, and the flat ronnded 
projections which are used, as the Italian architect would use pilasters, are counterparts in character ; 
with similar features in the fountains of Constantinojile, and the cornice before referred to, is of the same 
type as the fountains of Constantinople, or the shafts of the columns in the Palace of the Alhambra. 

" Next in situation and in size is, the church of the Archaugelskoi Sobon. Here lie, each 
** in his place, the coffins ranged around the wall, the long succession of czars, from the founder of 
" Moscow to the predecessor of the founder of Petersburg. Round the walls, above each coffin, are the 
" figures painted in long white robes, each with a glory round his head, not the glory of saintly 
''canonisation, but of imperial canonisation. Twice a year a funeral service is performed for the sins 
" of all of them. Of all those who tliore lie buried, under " that burden of sins," — so the service solemnly 
" expresses it — " voluntary or involuntary, known to themselves or unknown," — none more strangely 
" and significantly indicates the mixed character of the Russian czar, or the hold which the office had 
" acquired on the people, than he who, as the first crowned and anointed czar of the Muscovy, lies 
" next the altar, in the most sacred place, Ivan or John IV., surnamed * The Terrible.' "* This church 
was founded at the same time as the Uspenski Sobor, destined to receive the remains of the 
sovereigns of Russia, as that of St. Michael was to be the place of sepulture of the patriarchs. It is 
as large, if not larger, than the Uspenski Sobor, but externally it dificrs much from it. The body of 
the church is larger, and the absidal portion less developed. 

The outer walls terminate in low pediments, five on the longer sides of the church, and three at 
the east and west ends, within each of which is a low arched panel, filled with a shell ornament. 

The detail, both of this part and of the cornice and pilasters, with which the exterior walls are 
decorated, is rude Italian work, of the cinque cento period. The scroll ornament, however, over the 
north doorway, bears a much closer resemblance to the strap- work of the German Renaissance. The 
tambour of the cupolas has an arcaded decoration with slender pillars attached, and below each alternate 
arch is a long, narrow, round-headed window. The four smaller domes are silvered instead of gilt, but 
the large central dome, like most of the domes in the Kremlin, is gilt. The windows in the external 
walls are also long, narrow windows, and out of harmony with the Italian character of the fayades. 
The east end has an absidal termination, in three distinct compartments, but these are low, and form no 
prominent feature. Internally, the church is the same in character as the Uspenski Sobor. It is said to have 
been built in 1416, to commemorate the deliverance of Russia from a dreadful famine, but if any part 
of it survived the ravages of the Tartar invasion, in 1571, it must have been modernized, and externally 
Italianized at a considerably later period than 1416. 

Near to the two last-named churches, is the third most important church in the Kremlin, completing 
the group of those intimately connected with the history of the czars. This is the cathedral of the 
Annunciation — the Blago Veschenski Sobor — in which the czars are baptized and married. It is the 
smallest of this group of the three monumental churches of the Kremlim. The walls of the square 
church, instead of being terminated by semicircular-formed compartments, are here terminated by com- 
partments in the shape of a four-centered arch ; the apex of the arch pointing upwards. The cupolas 
are stilted on comparatively lofty tambours or shafts, but there is here considerably more attempt at 
ornament, as each shaft, especially the centre shaft, has a flat but elegant cornice. Each shaft is arcaded 
with slender attached columns, and under each alternate arch is a long narrow window. The east end 
has, like the other churches, an absidal termination, but here are three very distinct compartments, each 
surmounted by its own conical roof, the upper part of which rises up into the arched compartmentSi 
forming the upper part of the external walls. This church has four attached wings, and each wing 
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has a dome-capped cnpola ; so that, altogether, the church has nine golden domes ; and not onlj are the 
domes gilt, but the whole roof is gilt, which gives a wonderful richness of effect to this small building. 
On the wings of the east front are two large painted decorations. Tlie church is entered by a porch 
terminated by a colonnade, which connects this church with the Palace. The walls of the porch are 
painted with figures of the Greek philosophers, as heralds of the coming of Christ ; and the columns of the 
colonnades, especially those nearest the church, are peculiar in the detail. They closely resembles the 
columns of the smaller turret, next the Holy gate, and to seek an example in Western Europe, I know 
nothing so nearly approaching to them as the columns surrounding the court of the Bishop^s Palace at 
Liege. The door leading from the porch to the church is a rude but direct imitation of the cinque cento 
work of Italy, full of ornament, and all now covered with a coating of light blue paint. Internally 
there is a magnificent iconostasis, rich with gold and jewels, and the floor of the church is paved with 
jasper. I can find no mention of the date of this building, but it is anterior to the time of Ivan the 
Terrible, for he, when reduced by his transgressions of the canon law to the state of a catechumen, 
listened outside to the mass celebrated within. This was about 1550, and the church is probably a little 
anterior to that date. 

There is another church very near these three more important churches — the Church of the Twelve 
Apostles. It is annexed at the west end to a group of other buildings, forming the office of the Holy 
Synod. The exterior I did not visit ; nor do I find in either of the books to which I have had reference 
any notice as to its date ; to all appearance it is as old as the Uspenski Sobore. The body of the church 
is square ; it has the four cupolas at the four angles, and one in the centre dome capped and gilt, and 
of course crowned by the lofty Greek cross. The four angle cupolas are perforated with long narrow 
semi-circular headed windows, and decorated with slender shafts corbelled out from the walls, with 
arched heads over the windows. These arches surround the shaft of the cupola, and the window openings 
occur in every alternate arch. The enclosing walls terminate with three semi-circular compartments, 
over which projects the overhanging roof. At the east end is an absidal temination in three absides. 
The roof forms a lean-to against the east wall, and above it and under the broad overhanging eaves 
of the roof, as at the Uspenski Sobor, are coloured decorations. 

Amongst the other objects of interest in the BLremlin is the lofty tower or belfry of Ivan Veleki — 
John the Great. It was erected in the year 1600 by the Czar Borisgodunoff. The cross on the 
summit is 18 feet high, and the total height about 270 feet. It is one of the buildings which was 
injured by the French during their occupation of Moscow, but I could discover no traces of the injury — 
plaster and whitewash have effectually concealed it. In the lower part is a chapel dedicated to St. John 
of the Ladder ; the tower being, in fact, its campanile. Above this are suspended thirty -four bells ; 
the largest weighs 64 tons, about 140,000 lbs., and although this is not one-third of the weight of the 
great bell which lies below it, it is still five times as heavy as the famous bell of Erfurt and four times 
that of Rouen. To compare it with some other well-known bells, I may mention that of St. Peter's 
at Rome, which weighs 18,607 lbs.; St. PauFs, London, 8,400 lbs.; Great Tom, Oxford, 17,000 lbs. 
It was recast in 1812. The most ancient of the other bells bear the date of 1550. In the upper 
story are two small silver bells of exquisite tones. The celebrated great bell lies at the foot of the 
tower. It was cast in 1733, and broken by the fall of some heavy timber in 1737. Its weight at 
present is 440,000 lbs., its height 19 feet 3 inches, and the circumference 60 feet 9 inches. The art of 
bell-casting was known in Russia as early as the fourteenth century, but was only brought to perfection 
in the sixteenth, when the first large bell was cast in Moscow, 1553, which weighed 36,000 lbs. The 
last great casting, however, which was made in Russia — a monument of considerable beauty, of which 
the contour closely resembles the bell form, and which is placed in the ancient city of Novgorod, was 
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CMt bj aa English firm in Si. Petersburg, in I8&2, in oemmemoration of the one-thoiisaiidth rnimwermitf 
ef the Bttssian enifHre. 

In size no building in the Kremlin approaohes that of the Palaoe and Treasury combined. It 
oocapies jthe site of a palaee built by the £knpress Catherine the Second, whidi was destroyed bj 
the French, and rebuilt bj Xicholas the First between 1838 and 1849. The interior oontaine 
numerous magnificent modem rooms. It also contains several more interesting and more ancient 
portions — the Zolotaya Palata, or Qold Court; the Red Staircase, only used on important State 
occasions, when the Emperor goes to the Cathedral of the Assumption^ and up whose steps N^)oleQn, 
attended by his marshals, ascended to take possession of the Palace of the Kremlin ; the GranoTetaya 
Palata, or Banqueting Room, where the Emperor site enthroned after the coronation ceremony at the 
cathedral, adorned for the first time with all the Imperal insignia, and dines amidst his ncAles ; the 
Terem, anciently defKDted to the use of the Tzarrona and her- children ; the two lower stones built in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and the two upper added in 1636 by Michael Fedorowiach. Within 
the Palaee is also « labyrinth of fourteen diapels, multiplied by sovereign after sovereign, till the palaoo 
is more like the dwelling-place of the Pope than of the Emperor. These chapels, crabbed-ribbed,. low-« 
browed, painted within and without in the old barbaric grotesqueness of mediaval Russia, are encasei 
with the external magnificence of modem civilisation and European grandeur. The Treasury which 
adjoins the Palace — the Orajeinaya Palata — was erected in 1851. It contains a vast collection of 
trophies and standards, coronation chairs, magnificent State robes, crowns, imperial orbs, plate, some 
portraits, saddles and horse-trappings. Amongst the other objects is an ivory throne, brought from 
Constantinople by Sophia Palceologus in 1472 on her marriage with John the Third. There is « throne 
also which came from Persia in 1660, and was used by the Caar Alexis; it is studded with 876 
diamonds and 1,223 rubies, besides turquoise and pearls. There is an orb, sent to Vladimir 
Monomachus, Prince of Eaef, by the Greek Emperors Basilins and Constantino, together with a crown 
or collar of enamel and precious stones, and « chair with a piece of the true cross. These objects are 
also profusely adorned with jewels, and the coloured enameU are in the most beautiful style of Greek 
art, representing the principal episodes in the life of David. There is tha crown of the kingdom of 
Kazan, which belonged to Simeon, Gaar of Kazan, converted to Christianity by John the Terrible in 
1553. The throne of Boris Godonofif, the gtiit of Abbas Shah of Persia, in 1604, studded with very 
large turquoises and innumerable rubies and pearls. Theitf is a crown containing 900 diamonds, an orb 
made at Constantinople in 1662, and these are some only out of the many costly treasures of this 
building. One of the ivory thrones of Byzantine work is of great interest aid value, the carving being 
very elaborate and of remarkable beauty. This collection, rich in Oriental work of India, Persia, 
Armenia, and Greece, contains many objects of rare beauty, of very great intrinsic value and archaeo- 
logical interest. They are very fully and well illuattated in a- fine series of coloured prints issued in fiye 
volumes by the Russian Government, of which we poaaeas copsoa at the British Museum and at the 
London Institution. 

There is still another palace, called the Maloi Dvorets^ a small diuroh, one of those encased 
in the Palace; the Sacristy of the Holy Synod; the Miracle Monastery, with its church close to 
tba Redeemer Gate; the Ascension Conrent; the High Court of Appeal; and several Govern^ 
Mtnt boildinga. That which I will last allude to— -the Arsenal, which standa close to the Nicholas 
Gitibe, is a building of the data ef 1713 ; bat what ia here SMXit interesting is tha long anaj 
of eamion outside the bnilding^ acext the most fineq«ented road into the Kremlin, trophies takea by tha 
Russians to the hirge nambar o£ 875, of whioh iw laser than 365 are the cannen Uakeat duriagg tha 
retreat of the PVench, and as the least honourable place theae lie prostrate on the ground ; the Austrian, 

p 
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Prussian, Italian, and others {none, however^ English) lie tier aboTe tier oyer the French pieces below. 
Outside the Kremlin, and so immediately adjoining it as to enter into the grouping of all the buildings 
of the Kremlin, is the church, known as the Chureh of St. Basil. '' This title is, howeyer, only 
'' founded on truth, for though there may be, and indeed is, such a church as the Church of St. Basil in 
'* the general structure, still it is only one of twenty-one churches which are them coexistent, the whole 
'* together being known to the natives as Pokrovskoi Sobore, t. e., Cathedral of the Protection. Yet 
" Sobore cannot literally be interpreted ' Cathedral,' for see practically what it means here. There is a 
''building of very moderate size, t.^., circumscribed probably within 150 feet square on the ground^ 
" agreeably spiral in form, with nearly a dozen domes grouped round a central summit, like a close 
'* clustering grove of young pine trees. There is harmony amongst them decidedly, yet with variety 
'' infinite. One dome is wreathed- to the right, another to the left, one decorated with triangular spikes, 
" another with quadrilateral ; and, in short, everywhere, even amongst seeming repetitions there are 
*' charming refinements of variations.^* Over and above are the strangest little intercalated windows and 
doors, and open passages peeping out in unexpected places, — side by side, though, it is true, with 
lamentable paintings of Southern plants. The titles of each of the coalesced churches are thus given 
by Lyall : — In the upper story of the church, that dedicated to — 

1. The Entry of Jesus Christ into Jerusalem. 

2. The Life-giving Trinity. 

3. Gregory the Grreat, of Armeniia. 

4. The Three Patriarchs of Constantinople,. Alexander^ Joann, and the 

New Paul (never consecrated)* 

5. Kirprian and Justin. 

6. Alexuider Svirskii^ 

7. Yarleism Hutmiskii. 

8. The Church of Nicolai the Miracle Worker. 

9. The Virgin Pheodosiya. 
In the ground story, that dedicated to—* 

10. Vasilii Blaainnii, or Vasilii the Blessed., 

11. The Birth of the Virgin Mary. 

12. The Martyr Parascovya Pianitsa. 
IB. The Great Vasilii. 

14. John the Precursor. 

15. All Saints. 

16. The Epiphany. 

17. Sezzii the Miracle-worker. 

18. The Apostle Adronik. 

19. A pridel or adjoining chapel. 

20. Mariya Yegipels Eiya. 

21. Pokrovi. 

The whole forming the Pokrovskoi Sabore^ a most original, subtile, and in some things beautiful 
work of art, and no unworthy monument for Ivan Vassilievitch II. to have erected as a mark of his 
conquests over ELazan, and Russia's definite triumph over her ancient Tahtar oppressors. The 
following, too, is the style of the spirit in which the building was erected, as even yet testified to by a 
sculptured inscription : — " By the blessing of God by the mercy of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, and by 

* ' Three Cittes of Bossia.' 
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» 
'* the prayers of all the saints, by order of the most pious Tzar and Great Dake of all Russia, Iran 

'^ Vassilevitch, and of his Eminence Makarii, the Metropolitan, in the year 7062 (1554), was begun the 

*' const motion of the Chnrch of the Pokrove of the Most Holy Mother of God, and also on the same 

'' foundation, nine churches." And then comes this subsequent addition '* By order of the Tsar and tlie 

** Great Duke Phedor IvannoTitch, in the year 1588 (?), were added yet other eight churches in this 

" edifice." 

This church is two stories in height; e%ch dome covers a separate church, so small that w« 
should call it a chapel, and the exterior is elaborately decorated, the domes in green and yellow, and 
the walls of the lower part with pale green and white, and some red lines, very coarse representation of 
rock work, and the flower pot ornament which is common on the Constantinopolitan fountains, there 
chiselled on the marble with great grace, but here very coarsely executed. I noticed on the sides a 
representation of wood logs placed upright forming part of the walls. 1 did not notice this peculiarity 
in any other building, and I feel pretty confident it is not a feature in any of the buildings at Constan- 
tinople, so that this may be a peculiarity of Tartar architecture. 

I may here mention that I observed in Murray's handbook for Eussia that it is supposed that traces 
of Mongul architecture are to be found at Kazan. I went and carefully viewed the walls of the Ejremlin 
there, but could discover nothing difiering from the architecture which I had previously seen in Bussia. 
The external decoration of St. Bazil Chyrch, or of this aggregation of churches, was perfectly fresh and 
bright when I saw it. 

Fergusson says in reference to this church — If German workmen erected this building it certainly 
was from Tartar designs — nothing like it exists to the westward) it more resembles the Kylas at Ellora 
or the Baths of Mahaxellipon than any European structure, and in fact must be considered as almost 
purely a Tartar building. Still, though strangely altered by time, most of the forms can be traced back 
to the Byzantine style as certainly as the details of the Cathedral of Cologne to the Bomanesque. The 
central spire, for instance, is the form into which the Russians had during five centuries gradually 
changed the straight-lined dome of the Armenians. Xhe eight others are the Byzantine domes converted 
by degrees into the bulb-like forms which the .Tartars practised at Agra and Delhi as well as throughout 
Russia. The architect employed was an Italian architect, and there is tradition that Ivan the Terrible 
ordered his eyes to be put oat that no similar building might thereafter be erected, but this rests on no 
good foundation, and illustrates rather the traditional character of Ivan than any well founded fact. I 
have hitherto dwelt on the Kremlin because that and its immediate surroundings was the part of the 
city to which during my too short visit I paid almost exclusive attention ; it however forms but a small 
part of the whole town. 

Immediately adjoining it to the north-east is the Kitai Gorod or Chinese quarter, it is the mercan- 
tile part of the town and is walled round like the KrcnUiiU- ^^^ ^^^o has its ancient gates and several 
ancient (ancient for Russia) buildings within its walU.^^ne of them is a small church, ** The Mother of 
God of Georgia," which is a perfectly typical church — a building nearly square in form, from the roof of 
which rises elongated, octagonal spires crowned with five bulbous-shaped gilt domes terminated by the 
usual lofty cross standing over the crescent. Xhe cross on the centre dome is highly ornamented and 
comparatively gigantic in size. The others are large, but plain — all strictly Grecian Church orthodox, with 
the short head bar, the long arm bar, and the diagonal foot bar, for they say that one of our Saviour's feet 
was nailed higher than the other. One of the spires, or turret and spire which crowns part of the building, 
rises out of a series of small arched constructions, the faces of which are deeply moulded. In the same 
building there are many variations of the same feature ; it occurs also in the Church of St. Basil — in 
that of Nishni Novgorod, and probably has a much wider range, and, indeed, is a general and charac* 
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tenstic festare. I am not enfficientlj acquaintad with Elastern architecture to know whence this 
pecoliaiiij is deriyed, bnt it may be fairly assumed that there is one common origin from which it has 
been derived and applied in the churches of Itussia,^ in a small circular tower at Worms in Qennany, 
attached to the west front of the cathedral, the covering dome rises out of verj similarly shaped 
projections or constructions buik on the square tower, and has on the whole a remarkably Byzantine 
character. (See illustrations * Architectural Publication Society/ Part 2, Vol.. 1854-18d5.) In the 
Romanesque churches in the south and south-west of France with which I am acquainted, there is also 
often some smaU erection on the top of i^e square tower of similar character which helps to combine the 
inclined line of its pyramidal roof with the vertical lines of the tower ; and one church in particular 
occurs to me, namely, the Cathedral at Angoul^me, where the spire is entirely formed of a series of 
semicircular projections standing one above the other. 

Besides the churches, the Eitai Grorod contains several chapels, two of the most frequented being 
in the main street leading to the St. Nicholas Gate in the Kremlin ; and that attached to the churdi 
of the Mother of God of Vladimir, close to the Nicholaiska Gate, seems to be highly reverenced, judging 
by the crowds which are always prostrated before it. Here also is the Com Magazine, the Custom House^ 
tiie Fish Market, and the remarkably Russian Institution of the Gostinoi Dvor — an establishment peculiar 
to Russia, and closely resembling the bazaars of Constantinople, or the French passages. The building 
consists of numerous avenues of very small shops rudely and solidly built, small and ill-lit, but teeming 
with life and full of merchandize. At St. Petersburgh there are two similar establishments of great 
size in the Newski prospect. 

The modem churches of Moscow, and I may add the others I saw in Russia, are in the Italian style 
generally of the worst character. I do not except the celebrated church of ** Our Lady of Kazan," at 
St.. Petersburg— but I do except one great church there, the work of a French architect, the St. Isaac's 
Church, to describe which would go beyond the limits I have proposed to myself in this paper. I 
cannot, however, refrain from observing that it is a grand and imposing building ; it has the usual 
central dome, and the four small surrounding domes common to all the Russian churches. Its great 
ribbed dome is covered, it is said, with actual plates of gold ; and all the dignity which can he conferred 
by materials of cyclopean size — monolith columns of granite, capitals and other decorations of bronze, 
bases of bumished brass, have been bestowed on its imposing exterior ; whilst internally, its walls are 
lined with mosaics of richest marble, its iconostasis covered with gold and paintings, and adomed with 
columns of lapis lazuli and malachite. The Imperial records have never revealed its cost. It is a great, 
but it is not a Russian work. 

A striking feature in the neighbourhood of Moscow, is the number of important monasteries. 
They stud the plain in many directions, and are most of them very extensive, for they contain within 
their walls large conventual buildings, and many chapels, bell towers, and burial places. 

At the important monastery of Simonoff, there is a burial place of great repute, where many of 
die nobles are buried, and by the money paid for the right of reposing in this much coveted resting 
place, and the maintenance of the small flame of fire which is constantly kept burning over the bodies, 
or as long as it is* duly paid for, the income of the convent is much augmented. 

" About forty miles from Moscow, is one of the most remarkable of these establishments, in the 
** midst of the wild forest which covers all the uncultivated ground of the Russian soil, rises the immense 
" pile of the ancient convent of Troitza. Like the Kremlin, it combines the various institutions of 
" monastery, university, palace, cathedral, churches, placed within a circuit of the walls, which by their 
" height and strength, and towers and trench, indicate that over and above all these other elements of life, 
* *' was su}>eradded in a predominant degree that of a camp or fortress. Hither, from all parts of the 
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«< empire, stream innumerable pilgrims. Every Tillage along the road from Moscow is consecrated bj 
'^ some religions or historical association. No emperor comes to Moscow without paying his deyotions 
'* there. The terrible Ivan built at least half of its stately edifices. Peter twice took refage within its 
'' nored walls. The wicked Catharine used to go thither from Moscow with all her court on foot. On 
" foot many of the nobles of the present day have made their first pilgrimage. No presents are so 
'' welcome to their families on their return, as the memorials of sacred bread, or sacred relics, from ' the 
^ Laura,* or convent of the Holy Trinity. The office of Archimandrite, or Abbot, is so high, that lor 
<< many years it has never been given to any one but the Metropolitan of Moscow ; the actual diief, the 
'^ Hegomenos, or Prior, is himself one of the highest dignitaries of Russia, and lives in a style of 
^ magnificence, which is to our eyes rather like that of the heads of our grandest college6> than of the 
** ruler of a monastic establishment. * Whence do you derive your support of all this state ?' asks the 
Emperor Nicholas of the present Prior. He answered nothing, but pointed to the chest, which at that 
moment, and at all hours of the day, was receiving the offerings of the long array of pilgrims, and 
'' which has contributed in no slight degree to the necessities of the empire.*** Of the thousands of pilgrims 
who resort here, all who seek it are received at the table of the monks and partake of their fare, and eat 
the consecrated bread prepared for them. Here is also a permanent school of art, where figures of the 
Russian saints, of our Saviour, of the Father, of the Virgin, are produced in large numbers in 
execution of orders, or to the pilgrims who desire to purchase. I must have seen in that part of the 
establishment into which I went, not less than thirty or forty lads, some of them quite young, in training 
for the work, and some carrying it out. The sale of sacred pictures in Russia must be enormous, for 
Jim enter no room of rich or poor, in which a painting more or less valuable, is not to be seen fastened 
mostly in the comer of the room and near the ceiling ; and in the churches nothing is more striking 
than the gorgeous and costly magnificence with which the figures of the saints are enriched. Although 
it is unlawful to have graven images, yet embossed gold plates are constantly placed to form the batk 
ground of the figures ; and round the golden nimbus, or placed upon it, it is by no means uncommon 
to find diamonds, pearls, and other precious stones, the money value of which is estimated at £30,000. 
The gold and precious stones on the celebrated painting of our Lady of Kazan, which one of the nuns 
there during the evening service, and without abating her own devotions in the least degree, displayed 
to us by the light of a lamp which she lowered for that purpose, is surrounded by a profusion of 
coetly jewels, and crowned with an immense crown studded in diamonds, the gift of the Empress 
Catharine II. 

The general impression formed by such survey as I had the opportunity of making of the Enseian 
churches is, as I have already observed, that they are very small in size. 

The iconostasis, or screen, is always superbly gilt and covered with a mass of gilded pictures, 
none of any artistic value, and all conceived in a stiff and formal style, mostly single figures and 
heads, or if groups, groups of conventional uniformity, shewing the Father surrounded by angels 
or saints, or the Virgin seated in an ivory chair, carrying the Infant Jesus ; and in many of ^e 
churches, in all those I have dessribed in the Kremlin of Moscow (where the national feeling is 
best represented), the whole walls, from the floor to the dome-capped cupolas in the roof, are 
covered with paintings of saints, of the Virgin and of the Deity. In a paper read before the 
Institute by Herr. Hallman of Hanover, in 1840, he gives a very fall description, as well as an 
elevation of the iconostasis, or image bearer of the Greek church, in which he describes the nuttiher 
of doors it contains, the different tiers of pictures, and the subjects of which these pictures consist. 

Another characteristic of the Eastern church generally, but eminently characteristio of the Rus^an 

- - ... — ^^ — >^ ■ ■ . — -.^^ — 

* Stanley's ' Eastern Church.' 
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ecclesiastical history, is the yeneration for sacred pictures ; no veneration of relics or images in the West 
can convej any adequate notion of the veneration for pictures in Russia ; it is the main support of their 
religious faith and practice. Everywhere, in public or in private, the sacred picture is the consecrating 
element. In the comer of every room, at the comer of every street, over gateways, in offices, in 
steamers, in stations, in taverns, is the picture hung with the lamp burning before it. In domestic life it 
plays the part of the family Bible, of the wedding gift, of the birth-day present, of the anc *«tral portrait. 
In the national life it is the watch- word, the flag which has supported the courage of g« nerals and roused 
the patriotism of troops ; it has gone forth to meet the Tartars, or the Poles or the French ; it has thus 
been carried by Demetrius, by Peter, by Suwarof, by Kutuzofa. A taste, a passion for pictures, not as 
works of art, but as emblems, lessons, as instractions, is thus engendered and multiplied in common 
life beyond all example elsewhere. It- is against the canons of the church to have any graven images, 
and therefore the decoration is confined to pictorial representations; but the strict rule is often 
departed from by embossing the gold background to the- picture, and the jewelled crown by which they 
are surrounded are in full relief. St. Isaac^s Church, the great modem church of St. Petersburg — the 
work of French architects — is the only church in which I recollect this rigid rule having been departed 
from. 

The spaces behind the iconotasis is shut off from the public, and although women are on no account 
allowed to enter here, men are not excluded ; and in two or three churches — of which this part was visited 
by me — I found that all was as simple and undecorated as possible, in fact, it seemed that little use was 
made of this portion of the edifice, except the centre apse bema, or sanctury, where the altar, of the 
simplest, even meanest form, stands, and where the Elements are consecrated, and from thence brought 
out through the royal doors, to the worshippers in the church ; and ako as regards the lateral apses, 
that they are used as priests' robing rooms. Dean Stanley, in his plan of the Uspenski Sobore, shows 
that the lateral apses have altars or shrines consecrated to particular saints, but when I had the 
opportunity of entering behind the iconostases, I observed no attempt at decoration, and saw no 
instance of their being used for worship. This absidal termination, so far as I saw, was a 
constant feature: sometimes, and generally, it is a group of absides, as at the <:hurch of the 
Holy Apostles, and the church of the Annunciation, and sometimes of five, as at the Uspenski 
Sobore. But they do not occur singly, as in the Romanesque and more modern churches, nor 
of less width than the body of the church. They form in all cases which I noticed, a prolongation of 
the body of the church without any break. I do dot recollect any similar feature in the architecture of 
Constantinople, but we know it is a feature in the early Christian Byzantine churches, and I doubt not it 
is thence derived. There is but one single central apse at St. Sophia, as in the later churches, but 
in the Greek Church of St. Marie, at Saint Germano, there are three absides extending together the 
whole width of the church. There is a church of the tenth or eleventh century, in the Island of 
St. Catherine, at Pola, in Istria, which has three absides; and, lastly, I may cite the Greek Church of 
St. Mark, of Venice, of the tenth century, which, internally, has three distinct apses, but externally, the 
influence of Latin architecture has prevailed, so that the two lateral apsides are masked by square walls, 
and the central apse above shows. 

Another striking feature to which I have alluded, is the marvellous value of the decorations of gold 
and silver and precious stones in the churches, shrines or tombes, such as those at Troitza, of silver, 
jewelled diadems and crowns, which surround all the most venerated pictures. The priests, often, by 
the way, men of great stature, clad in heavy gold and pearl-embroidered robes, and all this the more 
striking in a country where there is hardly any metallic currency in circulation. 

The body of the church is always supported on four columns, but there is in some of the churches a 
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pronoas which elongates the body of the church, and then two more columns are introduced ; and 
although it is not so in the Kremlin, where the lofty tower of Ivan Yaleski, serves as belfry for all the 
churches ; in most of the other churches I saw there was a belfry forming part of the building. 

Another point is, the wonderful effect of the gilt domes, which, when seen in broad masses, is 
marvellously effective : the play of light is almost inconceivably brilliant, and so reflecting is the surface, 
that all surrounding objects are vividly pictured on the polished surfaces ; and as every moving object 
passes by, the reflection givt s a constant play and movement on the burnished gold surface. 

There is yet another feature which is very distinctive, and intensely Russian, namely the peculiarly 
lofty crosses, and the chains or rods by which, like the rigging of a ship^s masts, they are connected and 
supported by the dome. 

All the buildings, except those immediately under repair, have an air of antiquity. The signs of 
architectural age are not the same in Central Russia as in Western Europe: in the West you look to 
the slow wearing effects of wind and rain, in removing the finer ornamentation from sculptured blocks ; 
but in Moskova, the terrific frosts of winter, followed immedintely by the raging heats of summer, would 
make short work of any builder's stone, even the best; and immortality is, consequently, tried to be 
secured there by that material which most easily admits of renewal, and touching-up every spring of its 
life. Fortunately, for the preservation of the churches, the great superstition which prevails in Russia, 
furnishes the necessary funds for what must be a very costly work ; not only the repairs of the walls, 
but the large amount of gilding to the roofs and domes. Individual bequests are made for the specific, 
and in this climate of extreme severity, very necessary work. 

The source from whence the architecture of Moscow is derived, is, I think, clearly Constantinople. 
The historical evidence on this point is conclusive, but you will probably think this notice has been already 
sufficiently prolonged without here reciting it. In the absence of history, any observer who has seen 
the architecture of Constantinople, cannot doubt as to its being the parent of that of Russia. 

We may be pretty sure, both from the evidence of history and of the architecture itself, that 
there is nothing in Moscow much earlier than the time of the last Tartar invasion, in 1571, before the 
Kremlin was destroyed by fire. About a century before Constantinople had been taken by the Turks, 
1453, and it was between that time and the beginning of the seventeenth century, that the great 
mosques and fountains and tombs, which adorn Constantinople, were built. The Uspenski Sobore, we 
have seen, was built in 1475 to 1479. The Archangel Church, founded 1416, but probably built fifty 
or a hundred years later; and the Church of the Annunciation is probably about 1500; in these Italian 
architects were employed, assisted by native or foreign workmen. In the case of the Uspenski Sobore, 
built 1554, we are told by German workmen, but probably, generally, it was the native artificers who 
carried out the work. As regards the Kremlin towers, although they possess a distinct, and probably 
Eastern character, yet there is a more complete Italian feeling than in the churches. No doubt the plan 
of the churches was precisely defined by the tradition and usages of the Greek Church, and the whole 
treatment was traditional, just as we in England now cling to the older form practised in church buildings. 
Moreover, however Italian in feeling the architects might have been, they were evidently influenced by the 
state of the arts as they found them in Russia, and by the state and predilections of the Russians — social as 
well as religious. All their relations were then with the East, and the great nietropolis, Constantinople. 
The reigning sovereigns had married relatives of the Greek emperors. The thrones used at the coronation 
of the emperors, their crowns and diadems, and, indeed, all their works of art, seem to have come from 
the Blast, and are, as I have already mentioned, very fully illustrated by the interesting and costly 
collection of works of art contained in the collection in the Palace of the Kremlin, Governed by these 
influences, just as the Norman architects in Sicily were governed by the influence of the Byzantine 
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works tidef foond there, or as Serlio was influenced wlien he huilt at Fontainebleau by the French 
arohitectiure whidi surrounded him^ so the Italian architects in Russia, after, as a matter of necessity 
adopting the form of the Greek cross, were inspired largely by the influence of Gonstantinopolitan art. 

There cannot be a more suggestive type of the architecture of the Kremlin churches than several of 
the fine fountains in Constantinople. Take the fountain of Sultan Selim — its fine domed-capped cupola 
is the exact counterpart of the arrangement of the churches of Russia, and although I cannot recollect 
them by name^ yet I tjiink there is at least one other fountain at Constantinople ( ? the fountain of 
Sqltan Mamhoud at Tophane) which is precisely similar in character and arrangement of the domed 
cnpoUus on its roof. There is a little matter of detail, the exact counterpart of the same feature in 
Constantinople, namely, the small perforated pendant of metal fringe-work which falls from the lower 
overhanging portions of the domes ; it is a feature of course not accidental, is identical and a clear 
repetition. Then, again, I can point at least to one instance, where the dome covering is formed in 
distinct ribs ; ihj» is at the Soulimanie Mosque. The dome has not the same outline as those of Oon* 
stantinople, I think they are more graceful ; they approach nearer to the form used in the Tombs of 
tha Caliphs at Cairo. The contour of the dome of the modem church of St. Sanveur near the west 
end of the Kremlin, is a remarkably graceful example. The cupolas whidi carry the domes are not so 
lofiy in the Constantinople fountains to which I have referred, but this is a small variation, and I think 
thece is no room for doubt, that Constantinople suggested the design of the churches of Moscow, and 
thj» Italian architects to whom they were intrusted, worked out the Constantinopolitan model with such 
Italian details as they had seen in their native country ; and, as generally happens, whilst they did 
not catch all the beauty of the style they sought to adopt, they lost, or failed to get properly carried 
ooi by the native artists the Italian details and forms which they applied to the work intrusted to 
tjlieir care. 

Although the relations between the two nations has from political causes in modem times not 
be^D always preserved, in earlier times and in ecclesiastical matters the relations between the two were 
alirays preserved with filial fidelity ; the more remarkable from the reversal of their respective positions 
in everything else. It is this which makes the Russian Church so truly Eastern. France, Spain, and 
Germany have all in divers degrees ceased to represent the type of the Roman Church to which they 
owe their first £aith ; bat in the Cathedral of Moscow is still maintained, in essential points, the likeness 
of the worship which won the hearts of Vladimir's ambassadors in the Cathedral of St. Sophia ; and 
altbough the jorisdiotion of the Patriarch of Constantinople has been gradually relaxed in proportion to 
the inisreasiug power of the Russian hierarchy and nation, yet the outward bond between the two 
cbarohes has never been broken. The Metn^litans of Russia were for five centuries either Byzantine 
or doaely allied to Byzantium. Every successive change in their condition since has been confirmed by 
the Churbh of Constantinople. The transference of the See from Kieff to Moscow, the elevation of the 
pfimacy into a patriarchate, and, finally, the transformation of the patriarchate into a synod have all 
been recognised by the Eastern patriarchs themselves. 

With a very few words more I conclude. It is said genially that Russian architecture is not 
oiigioaly and that it is a coarse and mde imitation of other work ; but I assert that all die three 
pfiodpal obnrches of tbe Kremlin, particularly the Uspenski Sober and the Annunciation, have a 
dietiDct and special character. And when we take the Church of St. Basil, which, although coarse, ia 
one of the moat pioturesque works which I know of; when we look at the " Church of the Mother of 
Qodv" and more particularly at another church of which I am enabled to show you a photograph. 

I frel I may fairly ky daim (or Roman architecture to very considerable originality, good taste, 

iciitlic pewer. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the architecture of India, to know whether aa 
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characteriBmg the Architecture of Russia the feeling which is manifested in these works is inspired by 
still finer works in Asia, but whatever the inspiration may be under which they were erected I feel that 
they are works of great merit and beauty. 

Professor Donaldsc^, Past President. — rrise to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. F Anson for his 
elaborate and interesting paper. I do not know that there has ever been so minute a description of the 
different Russian churches from a professional man as that with which Mr. PAnson has now fayoured 
OS, although we find in this quarto work of Dr. Lyall^B that the buildings to which he alludes are Tery 
fairly represented. It appears that in the finest works there is a barbaric affluence of effect, and that 
much depends upon the colouring given to them and the conspicuous forms they assume. I should have 
been glad if our friend had given us — which he is so capable of doing — a little more of his opinion with 
regard to the distinctive features which he considers characterize Russian architecture, because, he says, 
there is mixed up with it so much of Italian taste, that there can be no doubt people of that country 
were largely employed in many of the buildings, &c., of Moscow. In like manner, some of the more 
recent fountains of Constantinople have been erected by Italians ; and though, no doubt, presenting the 
leading features of Turkish design, still the works are essentially Italian in many of the details. 
Looking at the influence which Italian taste obtains in Moscow, it would be very instructive to hear 
something with regard to the peculiar features which would lead us to appreciate the individualities of 
the architecture of Russia. We must all have been struck with the vast size and conspicuonsness of 
form of some of these buildings, and the great profusion of external ornamentation which renders them 
remarkable ; but with respect to the distinctive features of the architecture itself, in some instances it 
appears to be confined to the simple forms of the mosques of Constantinople, and in the details to be 
influenced by the modem Greek taste. Referring to the drawing of the Uspenski Sobore Church, it seems 
to possess in a remarkable degree many of the features of St. Mark's in Venice. With regard to the 
peculiar building described as existing in the Chinese quarter of Moscow, it reminds me of the caravan- 
series of the East, where, the caravans arrived, the merchants displayed their goods, and thus formed a 
kind of bazaar ; and the arrangements alluded to, I think, strongly favour this analogy. Mr. I' Anson 
has left nothing to be desired, except defining the peculiar distinctive features of Russian architecture. 

Mr. PAkson, Fellow. — That is a most difficult question to answer. I do not know how to define 
the exact points which constitute the peculiarity of that or any other style, further than by comparing it 
with something else. The two drawings on the left convey more than any language of mine can do the 
peculiar features of the architecture. The domes which crown the Russian churches appear to be 
connterparts of those found in other parts of the East, more especially in Cairo ; but there they are not 
grouped together, as in Russia. The foundation of the Russian Church is the Greek cross — one central 
dome and four surrounding domes. That is the abiding feature throughout every Greek church, and 
then those domes are always covered with cupolas. The domes of the Russian churches are not similar 
to those of the Turkish mosques, because they are more pear-shaped or onion-shaped. I do not know 
what distinguishes the Tahtar architecture, nor do I imderstand what Mr. Fergnsson calls the Armenian 
dome. Very often the central dome of the Greek Church assumes the shape of a truncated spire, and 
near the summit it branches out ; it enlarges itself, and on the top is crowned by a small dome. I cannot 
give the distinctive features of Russian ecclesiastical architecture further than that the churches bav^ 
the form of the Greek cross — the large central dome, and four others surrounding it. 

Mr. Basil White, Yisitoi. — I have no title to rise in this assembly, but I feel encouraged to say 
a word or two, having been in Moscow a month or two previous to Mr. PAnson's visit ; and if such 
masters of the art as Professor Donaldson and the author of this paper find it difficult to describe tha 
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peeuliiur featares of Russian architecture, it is no wonder that I am not myself able to throw any Uglit 
upon it It was the question which I asked myself after having examined the architecture of Moscow, 
'^ What are its distinctive features ?*' I speak of the architecture of the town proper rather than of the 
churches which have been described this evening. It left the impression on my mind that there was 
v^ry little style at all about it. Moscow, of course, has suffered severely from contraventions at nnany 
pieriods of its history, but Napoleon destroyed the features of the city proper, and carried his ravages up 
to the walls of the Kremlin ; and though there are monasteries and other ancient buildings remaining, 
yet there is not in the city that peculiar character which one might have expected to find there. One 
advantage of the great fire in Moscow, as I was told, was, that it cleared the neighbourhood of the 
Kremlin of the dreadfully wretched streets by which it was surrounded, and it enabled the inhabitants 
to put up the buildings in that locality which we have heard of to-night. With regard to the em- 
bellishments of the interior of the churches, one can hardly describe the barbaric richness which charao- 
terieee them, especially the inconostases, which are covered with pearls and diamonds and other predoiDB 
stones, with a profusion ot richness one would hardly expect to find in a country like Russia^ Hie 
features of some of the churches reminded me very much of the Church of Bt. Mark's at Venice. They 
are more analogous to that building in the peculiar semi-circular tympanums and in the domes ; but I 
find the same difficulty which professors of the art have experienced, in describing, with anything like 
exaetness, the peculiar features which distinguish Russian architecture from the more marked styles ol 
Greece and Rome, and Gbthic architecture, which are much more easy to describe. 

Mr. W. Haywood, Fellow.-^ When I was in Russia, the architecture, which was much more than 
plain walls with openings in them, appeared to me the most closely to resemble Germanized Italian of 
a low dass. The building at Moscow which struck me most — looking for something truly Russian — and 
wiiioh had the most distinctive architectural character, was the new palace ; and although the composition 
.is generally, perhaps, Italian in character, yet the ornamentation of it is of a peculiar character, and 
it had certainly a more special character than any other building I saw in Russia excepting some ot 
the churches. I was told ii was the work of a German architect. With regard to the Kremlin, 
ike parts of the enclosure struck me as being somewhat Chinese in the character of their 
outline; still it was perhaps needful to look closely for the Chinese element beyond the towers, 
some of which have the outline of a Chinese pagoda; but there is in the Kremlin a spire of 
the Italian, the Turkish, and the Gbthio styles, all mixed up in the most extraordinary nuumer. 
The general effect of the whole is charming. They were probably designed or repaired by TartaFt. 
I have no recollection of anything so exquisitely picturesque as the view of Moscow from the 
Sf arrow Hills under a shining sun ; it was to me one of the most beautiful sights I ever 
beheld. It aiay be remarked, that there is in the architecture, as in everything else, a great 
monotony about Russia ; the people look alike, dress alike, drive alike, and speak alike. The villages 
and houses are all alike, and all the churches are of the same form, although differing largely in aiae 
and in beauty of decoration. On passing the Russian frontier, you find the same five-domed church 
everywhere, and a thousand miles towards the centre they are almost identically the same. The 
ioouofitaaes are all more or less richly embellished. I was told that the value of the jewels on some of 
the pictures were worth as much as £50,000., and I should have guessed their value still higher. At 
tlie Troiaka Monastery, the value of the jewels in the treasury are said to exceed fifteen millions stiTling, 
and they are deposited there in such abundance that they are kept in the treasury in sacks and boxea. 
Tbis vast accumulation of jewels is said to have resulted firom the practice of devout persons on recovery 
inom iUneaa, or upon other ocoaiions, aending offenngs of precious stones. I believe that most of the 
ekoroheB in Russia are mines of wealth, irrespective of aooumolated jewels, and I indeed beard it stated 
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bj a RussisD gentleman, that the jewels in the churches in Bussia are worth from fifty to sixtj millions 
sterling. With regard to art in Russia, I never saw anything worthy of the name there, except 
the pictures, to which allusion has been made (some of the heads of those are very beautifully paiuted 
indeed), and perhaps a little good wood carving is don^, but there is a large quantity of coarse monkish 
wood carving ; there is also some silver ware, the ornamentation of which is eastern in character. With 
regard to the great bell, Mr. FAnson must have estimated the height up to the shoulder only. I 
estimated the height to be about SO feet, that was measuring from the lip to the top of the cross, and at 
the fracture the casting was 1 foot 2 inches in thickness. [At a subsequent period of the discussion I 
said, the Russian Church in the Boulevards at Paris, and the chapel not far from Wiesbaden, were tha 
exact type of Russian churches ; but, although they were beautiful in detail, they w^^ designed, the 
one by a Frenchman, the other by a Gennan, although Russians may have been engaged upon ihcjm.} 

Mr. Chables Barbt, Vice-President. — I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
which Professor Donaldson has proposed to Mr. T Anson, who has taken us into new regions, and I have 
no doobt excited a desire to visit an interesting country hitherto almost unknown to asy of us. Bui 
I would ask him whether a building, with which many present are no doubt acquainted, is a fair repre-^ 
sentation of Russian architecture, and that is the new Russian Church in Paris ? If it be so, I think 
each one may pretty well answer for himself the question which has been put with regard to the 
distinctive characteristic of Russian church architecture. The treatment of that chon^ atruck me as 
evincing a great deal of delicacy and refinement of taste, which is hardly to be desorihed aa barbarie 
magnificence. The paintings, the mosaics, and the embossing which decorate the interior, shew these 
qualities in a high degree, and I was told that they were all executed by Russian artists brought to 
Paris expressly for that purpose. If that were so, it shews that the Russians are capable of executing 
worke which, in point of colouring and form, are certainly not to be described as Ohiueae, or so inferior 
as those other styles which have been alluded to, but which are deserving of a somewhat hi^ place in 
art. The pictures are for the most part admirable, and the expression of the features is very beaatifoi 
and exact ; and I should like to ask Mr. I' Anson if we may take this church in Paris |m a faiUi&l 
«x«mp]ar of the mode of decorating the Russian churches. 

Mr. I' Anson. — I should say the church alluded to is an extremely refined and advanced exaBi|)la 
of the ordinary Russian churches. There is a little chapel on the Nicholas Bridge, which is a beautiful 
work of art, and there are two others on t^e side of the [Gate of our Saviour], which are just being 
finisbed, both being works of great beauty and much in the style of that at Paria, which, as I have 
said, is extremely advanced and transcendently beyond anything which I saw in Russia. 

Professor DONALDfiON.-^'With respect to one class of art, the Russians may be said to be supveois. 
1 mean mosaic decoration. Many present will recollect the magnificent example of this art which appeared 
IB the French International Exhibition last year, tt was of enori^ous size, but unfortunately it is intended 
to 'be placed over a doorway, the head of which cuts into the composition. The figures were finely 
composed and well drawn, and the splendour of the colouring, with the brilliancy nf the gold ground, 
produced a magnificent effect. It will also be recollected that in our own Exhibition of 1862, there was 
a very fine mosaic displayed in the Russian Court, and it is a class of art in which they are eminently 
successful. 

Mr. E. CoOKE, R.A., Visitor, expressed his high admiration of the work alluded to by Professor 
Donaldson, the tones of the picture being extremely charming. He thought, however, that the design 
was more German than Russian. 

The Chairman in putting the resolution of a vote of thanks to Mr. P Anson, remarked that the 
door had now been opened to a most interesting subject, which he hoped would be reverted to on a future 
occasion. The vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr. FAnson for his Paper. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OP P. T. PISCHER, OP BADEN, Honorary and 

CORRESFONDINO MsHBER^ DbCSASED 14tH NoTEMBER^ t867. 

Translated by C. G. Nelson ;. from the Carlsruhe TimeSy of 26th November. Read at the Ordinary 

General Meeting held on Monday, 20th January, 1868« 



The Baden Architectural world has to lament a painful loss in the unexpected sudden decease of 
the Gh*and Ducal Baudirektor Pischer. To high endowment, much knowledge, rich experience, strict 
integrity, he united a rare power of purpose and of execution. He devoted his life to his profession, 
and the State lost in him one of its most zealous servants. 

Priedrich Theodor Fischer, bom 8th September, 1808, at Carlsruhe, prosecuted his professional 
studies in the school of Weinbrenner, and in the Ateliers of Huyot and Gau, in Paris. In 1826, he 
passed with distinction the Baden State Elxamination, and forthwith undertook more extensive professional 
travels through Germany, Prance, and Italy. His letters of that time are written with poetic feeling 
and inspiration ; and the rich treasure of drawings, which he brought home, bears testimony of his 
untired, aspiring, artistic activity. It was not till later that^ he was permitted to visit England, Belgium 
and Spain. After his return from Italy, iti the year 1833, he was appointed to the Heidelberg 
Bauinspektion, and at length raised to be Baudirektor in 1864, the highest post in his country. He 
designed and executed more than thirty Evangelical and Catholic Churches, for country parishes and 
small towns; various parsonages and school-houses, corporation and town houses, custom-houses, 
prisons, hospitals, baths, private dwellings and villas, &c. The enlargement of the Carlsruhe Poly- 
technic; the School for manufacturing Machinery; the Lyceum ; the Anatomical and Lying-in Hospital 
in Preiburg, the town house in Tauberbischofsheim were hia last more important performances. The 
ornamenting of the so-called new Castle in Baden, a part of the old Castle Eberstein, the alteration 
and finishing of the Palace of her late R. H. the Grand Duchess Sophia evince fine artistic feeling, and 
considerable talent for decoration. 

In 1854, the Directorship of the Carlsruhe Bauschule was transferred to him, in which post he 
laboured usefully, with never-resting zeal, crowned with happy results. 

By his late R. H. the Grand Duk& Leopold, he was decorated with the Order of the Baden Lion ; 
by the Carlsruhe and the Swiss Architects* Union, he was made an Honorary Member, and in 1865, an 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Last September he visited the Exhibition in Paris, from which he returned apparently in good 
health; but in a recent official journey,, he caught a cold, to which he at first, being accustomed to 
exertion, paid little attention ; but which subsequently changed to the painful illness from which he 
never recovered. He sank under its effects on. Navember 14th, 1867. 
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At the Ordinary General Meeting, held on Monday, 3rd February, 1868, C. BARRY, Vice-President, in 

the Chair, the following Paper was read : — 

PECULIARITIES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA, 

By Gervase Wheeler, Fellow. 



A STUDENT of architecture travelKng in America, although not finding subjects of »sthetic value for hie 
note book, such as he would glean from the Art treasures of an older world, may, nevertheless, remark 
many things worthy of investigation and remembrance. An examination of the domestic architecture 
of America especially will well repay the time spent therein, and upon this subject principally I would 
respectfully claim attention. I should first remark that the public buildings, many of them large and 
substantial, do not differ from similar structures, such as may be found at home ; in these the architects 
have had things pretty much their own way, and must be answerable for the results ; but in the private 
dwellings individual tastes and national characteristics have made their mark, and consequently an 
Americanos home differs in very many points from residences in London or in Paris. The churches 
depart only in plan and internal arrangements from their European types, their architecture having no 
especial marks of novelty ; Trinity Church, New York, the Cathedral, as it is sometimes called, of 
Episcopacy in the United States, is a fair example of a large building of the perpendicular period, and 
as good as revivals of our own of about thirty or forty years ago, — better, indeed, in many respects than 
most of them. The other costly churches of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, are many of them 
yeiy well designed and admirably built, especially comfortable, too, in their sittings and appointments, 
but they have no national difference to stamp them as American, being English or German, as the 
architect employed happened to have come from either of those schools, and reproduced on the other 
side of the Atlantic the traditions of his office, or the bias of his art education. I think it maybe 
admitted, especially by those who have travelled through the States, that there is nothing in public 
buildings there to show the dawn of a new development, and that in American domestic architecture 
must be sought the germ of a national style, if such a flower is ever to bloom on transatlantic soil 1 

I have sought very closely to determine wherein American domestic life differs from our own, 
because I think that it will be conceded that in the effort to meet the requirements of living, all structural 
forms must acquire shape, and the only honest building is that which supplies what its inmate needs 
in the most admirable manner. Now, American- life differs, it seems to me, from ours mainly in this, 
that it is social on a much larger scale, and that it is far more comprehensive in its domestic machinery. 
The result practically is, that the houses are all very much larger, the rooms of great size, and the 
appliances and arrangements, to save labour to servants, are most important features in the plan. Add 
to these the local influences of climate, and an architect may plainly see what demands he has to meet 
in successfully designing an appropriate American home. But with all the advantages he may have 
gathered here, I will venture to say that the actual building, such as he will see by the thousand in all 
the large cities of America, will show him much wherein he may learn a useful lesson, not without 
advantage in its application here. 

Such of you, gentlemen, as have visited the United States, will I am sure agree with me that the 
approach by the sea to either New York or Boston- affords a view of magnificence of scenery not to be 
surpassed by anything else of its kindr in the^world^ .but probably the first impression made upon the 
atranger wHl be that which I think ISewiU retain to the very last as the striking peculiarity of America, 
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namely, the wonderful brightness of the atmosphere and the enormous distance to the zenith. It is 
important to remember this, as yery much of the effect of American architecture is due thereto. The 
sombre colour of the New Jersey and Connecticut free stones, of which the buildings are generally com- 
posed, would be heavy and gloomy in such a climate as that of England, whilst, on the other hand, the 
brilliantly white marble and vividly vermilion bricks that are also used, would be out of tone in a lower 
atmospheric key. The flashing reflections of the bright tin roofs (not so common now, however, as they 
were fifteen years ago) strike, on first sight, with peculiar distinctness ; and such is the dryness of the 
atmosphere, even by the sea-side, that these roofs are durable in a remarkable degree. The mode in 
which the tin plates are laid allows for contraction and expansion in extremes of heat and cold, such as 
the climate of the Northern States presents. The great advantage of a tin roof is its lightness, and the 
ease with which it can be laid and repaired; the heat more or less caused by all metal coverings is 
guarded against by a non-conducting substance placed between the roof boarding and the tin, generally 
felt, and sometimes sheets of cork, or cork bark. Slates are, however, very largely used now,, and the 
French mansard roofs are becoming quite numerous. 

There is a strong dislike in America to a parapet and inside gutter, caused by the difficulties 
arising from the sudden and enormous falls of snow and the accumulation of ice, and the great practical 
difficulty is in getting rid of the roof-water in a sightly manner. This necessity causes one of the 
most marked features of an American town residence, namely, its very large and far extending eomice, 
which in fact is really only an enriched gutter supported upon brackets, and having the water led there- 
from into down pipes of very large size. In country houses the eaves are extended considerably beyond 
the walls, three feet or more, and are generally made without gutters, allowing the water to shoot 
beyond the building, often dripping into a conduit formed in stones, tiles or bricks upon the ground, and 
carried around the house. Thus the first striking feature of an American town house is the cornice, and 
an immense variety of embellishment may be seen therein. Our workers in cement or artificial stone 
would run riot in New York, but to the credit of American builders, it must be stated, that artificial 
materials are very little used, and solid stone, brick or iron are thus employed. 

The buildings are high, but as generally they have more frontage than with u», the proportion is 
not lost of each separate composition. The worst effect is in the irregularity of height and design in 
buildings of the same size and class in the same row, but after all this, want of uniformity is not much 
greater than may constantly be seen here. It is not usual to see two or more houses alike, each 
occupant generally has built for himself, and has consulted his own taste only ; and even when builders 
pat up houses to let or sell, they are not fond of making one building the counterpart of its neighbour. 
Blocks of houses of similar design may here and there be seen, but they are exceptions, and only serve 
to prove the rigour of the rule, " each one for himself.'* 

Next to the cornice, the entrance doorway is a feature sure to attract notice. This is invariably 

9 

high and wide, and elaborately embellished ; in all cases consisting of wide outer doors and an inner 
vestibule of marble, or inlaid tile flooring, and approached by a wide and high flight of steps. The old 
name of " stoup ^ is still retained for this feature, the top landing before the threshold of the door being 
so wide, and the cornice or cap over the door projecting so far over as a protecting shade, as to form a 
" stoup " or open porch, such as the Dutch ancestors of old New York delighted in in older times. This 
is the genuine New York house, — the " high-stoup," in contradistinction to which, a comparatively 
modem innovation, that in which the ground floor is nearly on a level with the pavement, is called an 
*' English basement house." 

Beneath all these houses are very spacious and lofty sub-cellars, in which is the furnace or hot 
water or steam apparatus, which warms and ventilates the whole building. Next above this, and in 
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the '' high-stoup " but little sunk below the level of the paTement, is the basement floor, comprising the 
Qsuid living room of the family in front ; in rear of it very large and well-arranged china closets, pantries 
and senring room, and behind the kitchen, continuous with which is the laundry, supplied with fixed 
washing troughs of most admirable construction ; the whole spacious and well lighted. On this floor 
.also will generally be found a servant's bath-room and other conveniences, and always the lift or dumb 
waiter, leading to the floors above. The size of these houses is invariably regulated by the fixed 
frontage of a " lot," which means twenty- five feet by not less than one hundred feet in depth ; buildings 
are therefore on one, two, or more lots, as the case may be, sometimes three upon two lots, and sometimes 
even two upon one lot, that is, with a frontage of only twelve-and-a-half feet where land is too costiy for 
a full front. The houses are always of considerable depth, and upon the principal floor an extension is 
generally carried in the rear, across the whole width, giving an additional room. With us the great 
difficulty would be to obtain light to rooms so deep, but here the American clearness of atmosphere 
renders aid, and as the storeys are lofty, and the rooms unbroken by cross partitions, other than columns 
or wide sliding doors, filled with plate glass the full height of the rooms, a sufficient distribution of 
light is gained. For party-giving conveniences commend me to a New York house, and for comforts 
in the sleeping apartments, for spacious bed rooms, large dressing rooms, with bath rooms close at 
hand, the same are unsurpassed; but for quiet home life something more cheerful than a basement 
sitting room, and less pretentious than the spacious and splendid salons of the floor above, would be 
sought as models to be universally adopted. We have, however, nothing in England like the average 
American town-house, of moderate cost and size. 

The style chosen for these structures is as whimsical as individual taste can select or contrive. 
Severe purity of any kind must not be looked for ; here and there a fair Italian fayade may be seen 
carried out without violating respected canons of art, and yet, although much vulgarity of taste, resulting 
in overcrowded ornament and incongruous elaborated details may of course be seen, I do not, on 
reflection, remember anything really offensive to the eye in most of the costly residences of New York 
or her sister cities. At present the great want is of a real meaning in the embellishments so lavishly 
thrown upon the buildings, though it is pleasant to note the conscientious efforts made by a few native 
architects to bring about the commencement of a national style, by the adoption of national forms ia 
their designs for architectural decoration. The new Academy of Design in New York is notably an 
example of this, and in many a princely mansion in the upper part of that costly city may be traced 
evidences of some thoughtful care to give an American expression to familiar details. The German 
element is largely shewn in architectural design, and not, I think, very happily or judiciously ; some- 
thing in the bright climate seems to call for a lightness of design more easily to be met with in our 
modernized Italian, or even something suggesting an Oriental flavour in its finish and refinement. 
American architectural art is in a transition state, but from its domestic buildings is, I fully believe, the 
embodiment of some fixed principles of design to spring. 

Praise can conscientiously be given to the real nature of the embellishments employed. The 
internal woodwork is generally of hard wood, — oak or black walnut, maple or yellow pine, polished ; 
graining upon deal in imitation of other woods does not find much favour, and the work throughout is 
generally of an honest and substantial character. The stairways are always wide, and the balusters and 
handrails have more importance given to them than is the custom generally with us. The lavish supply 
of water to all parts of the house is a notable feature in American houses, consequently the plumbing 
is a very important item in a contractor's estimate, often, in fact, forming quite one-fifth of the whole 
cost. In a climate so severe in winter, of course every precaution has to be taken to guard against 
frost, 80 the pipes are laid in such manner as to let the water run, back when the pressure is removed. 
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and by opening a safety cock at the junction and closing the union attached thereto, every night, all 
pipes are emptied. Another mode, where the occupant is unwilling to have the supply interrupted 
during the night, is used," by which the pipes are so arranged as to secure aconstant but moderate 
circulation. The pipes are never buried in the walls or partitions, but are all displayed in sight, and 
being handsomely mounted on polished or painted strips, and with furniture almost invariably plated, 
they are rather ornamental adjuncts to a house than a disfigurement I have heard many English 
tradesmen say that the plumbing and painting of the good houses of New York and other towns are 
superior to what they had been accustomed to at home, and few that have visited the country but hare 
returned with new ideas. The supply of hot water. to bath rooms and dressing basins is almost 
invariably on the low pressure system. The usual mode is to provide a coil of iron pipes around the 
inner side of a very large upright copper boiler, which is connected with the water-back of the kitchen 
range, or in some very large establishments has a fire-place of its own ; through this coil the water 
circulates and rises to the required levels. I would remark that these boilers are of large size, 
cylindrical and of capacity of from thirty to one hundred gallons, and also that the fuel 
employed is anthracite and not bituminous coal, which not only gives a greater degree of heat but keeps 
the flues much freer from fouling than the kind iq ordinary use here. 

I have alluded to the superior arrangements provided for washing ; these consist of three or more 
wooden troughs, deep and wide, and with hinged lids to close when not in use. Each of these has a 
tap for hot and cold water, the former obtained from the large upright boiler before described. A waste 
pipe with trap leads from each. An ironing table of very convenient and novel design is in frequent 
use. This has a large square moveable top, hung between standards (like stall ends), which forms a 
table when required, and the back of a settle when out of use. Between these ends is a box for linen, 
the top of which forms a seat ; and thus when the back is shut down a very comfortable piece of kitchen 
furniture is obtained. Of course these houses are well provided with bells, speaking tubes, dumb 
waiters, and the like ; these appliances in no way diflfer from what may be seen here, excepting in their 
far more general and liberal supply. 

The houses thus briefly sketched are the ordinary moderate-sized residences of the citizens ; better 
indeed than such as are to be had in good neighbourhoods here, but costing more considerably than our 
own. All the large towns abound with mansions that exhibit every luxury and extravagance wealth 
can supply, and which in point of size and lavish architectural decoration can compete with the grandest 
modem residences of London or Paris ; but it is not fair to consider these as the ordinary houses of 
American families, and they are not in themselves interesting as a class. The house of moderate size, 
such as every dweller in a town needs, is the example I have had before me in these brief remarks on 
American domestic architecture ; and when it is stated that such buildings may be seen erected more 
than twenty years ago, each one as complete and as spacious as those now rapidly rising in the new 
parts of New York, I think the Americans who come over here may fairly boast of being housed in a 
manner far beyond what present experience can honestly claim to be our own lot here. 

The building materials in use in America differ in the several States. All are well supplied, and 
the city of New York is in reality one vast stone quarry, so that in the upper part the excavations for 
foundations have to be blasted out, and the stone removed is frequently well adapted for building 
purposes. The immediate ncighbonrhood abounds with marble, and the opposite State of New Jersey 
has abundance of a beautiful fine-grained freestone of an excellent quality. The Americans are also 
very fond of using a building stone from Nova Scotia, a stone very like our own Robin Hood. Timber 
is of course to be had without limit, and, in consequence, the frame of a building is usually of heavy 
scantling. The floor joists are generally deeper than with us, and joiners prefer bolting thicknesses 
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together to form girders, breastsummers, and lintels, to forming them out of the solid. Some of the 
timber- framed roofs and bridges are well worth an examination. 

The bricks used are generally of exoellent quality. In Philadelphia and Baltunore a red brick is 
made, of great beauty and durability, pressed by machinery, and remarkably true and well formed. In 
Milwankie and other places in the West a yellow brick is made of very great hardness ; the same clay 
being also capable of being moulded into any usual form. All American bricks are smaller than ours, 
being but eight inches in length, so that the walls differ in thickness from our own in this proportion. 

In the country wooden buildings are still very common, and much may be said in favour of a well- 
built timber house, when material is so abundant and so rapidly and handily employed. The mode of 
building is to cover a frame with rough boards externally, and then with claj)-board8, as they are called, 
which are boards planed by machinery, one end worked down to a feather edge, and laid so as to allow 
the thick edge to lap well over the other. Another mode is to use upright planks placed against 
each other, and a batten over the joints. The frame is usually filled in with soft or place bricks, half a 
brick thick, or sometimes with coarse plaster, and the whole is lathed and plastered internally in the 
usual way. These houses are very warm and durable, and being rapidly and economically erected will 
long be used in a country which requires houses for an increase of population so speedy as to forbid 
delay in housing them. 

All the applications of mechanical art in use here in the embellishment of buildings find favour in 
America. Minton^s and other makers' encaustic tiles have an enormous sale, and artists find ready 
employment in painting walls and ceilings. Paper as a wall hanging is much less frequently employed 
than with us ; in fact, a few years ago there was so strong an objection to its use that owners of houses 
used to forbid its application by tenants, even at their own expense. A peculiar mode of plaster finish, 
called " hard finish," is commonly adopted, and consists of rendering the last coat in fine plaster and 
marble dust carefully floated. This dries with a very hard and almost polished surface, and, whether left 
a pure white or as a ground for painting, gives a perfectly smooth and clean face. Enamel white is 
often used for all the woodwork, and the surface is by this means brought up to a beautiful gloss and 
hardness. For bedrooms the above modes of wall and woodwork finish are well adapted ; the rooms are 
easily kept sweet and clean, and as the sleeping room has fewer large pieces of furniture than with us, 
the dressing tables, wardrobes, and washing stands being always provided in the dressing closets 
invariably attached, a better ventilation is obtained. The plan of the sleeping floor of a good New 
York house is as nearly perfect as possible ; and if, to what the builder has provided, an English house- 
keeper would add some of the snug fittings which our own habits require, the result would be absolute 

» 

comfort. 

It will, I hope, by these remarks be seen that the American town-house is almost ^t generis ; it is 
not French, nor is it English, although possessing features common to both countries ; and if the newly- 
acquired wealth of the citizens leads to some vulgarity of display, I do not know that we can afford to 
say much in the way of censure in face of examples we can call to mind at home. 

The rural homes of America show a decidedly English parentage, and although externally often 
partaking of the most whimsical characteristics of ancient or modem European styles, internally the 
convenient arrangements and the sedulous attention to domestic requirements prove how much the 
traditional home tcacLiiigs of the mother country have been respected. Twenty years or more ago the 
country houses, springing up with almost miraculous rapidity throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, afforded a most interesting study ; Americans could not wait to theorize, but had to 
act, — and the avidity with which any sensible idea was caught up, and the enormous success of any 
practical architectural book that offered directions what to build, rather than A(ni;,— were marked proofftv 
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of the earnestness of the people in their search after good models and good advice. The late Mr. 
Downing had led the waj by his graceful and eminently useful books on country residences and countrj 
practical life, and the ready ingenuity of the people found ample scope in fitting eyery possible comfort, 
and contriying eyery possible aid to domestic labour, to as picturesque and varied an exterior as their 
own taste or the skill of the builder could supply. Architects were not so numerous then as since, and 
a very large proportion of country houses was necessarily erected without their aid, although, to the 
credit of the Americans, it must be said that every effort was made to obtain professional advice, and 
when obtained it was most scrupulously and confidingly adhered to. A memory of many years spent in 
professional pursuits in America justifies this conclusion, that the smaller type of country house, such as 
w'ould correspond with our villa here, is in all its internal arrangements superior to a house of similar 
clasil with us. 

The exterior has features made requisite by the climate, which, when honestly carried out, give an 
Amierican country dwelling a character of its own, and thus afford a means of contrast to ours which 
artistic skill readily may take advantage of,— I allude to the necessity for providing protection by 
itieans of wide verandahs — deeply projecting roofs, and the like, from the great heat of summer. The 
Verandah was frequently made even more than a cover to a walk or terrace, or, as with us, perhaps only 
to a window ; it was carried often beyond the building, so as to form a pavilion or room out of doors, 
and became of such common occurrence as to receive a distinguishing name, *^ Ombra'^ — a term 
adopted by American architects, and originating, I believe, with myself, — to designate this well 
reoogpiized feature. Thus American coimtry houses are generally provided with open porches, verandahs, 
ombra, and the like, which project firom the main lines of the building, and afford an opportunity for 
effective treatment in the hands of an architect. 

In stating that the smaller rural home can fairly claim on the average a superiority to our own 
iflitemal arrangements of similar houses, I do so with deference to the natural feeling of confidence in 
the skilful planning of our own buildings, and I have, perhaps, but a limited acquaintance with such 
buildings here. Taking, however, those such as any one may see in suburban neighbourhoods, — houses 
worth from six hundred to two thousand pounds, and contrasting them with houses of corresponding 
class in America, I find that the following points of superiority force themselves on my attention — 

The American house will almost universally have a principal and a secondary staircase ; the rooms 
will be more lofty ; the kitchens and domestic offices larger ; bath rooms, lavatories, and dressing 
rooms will be more generously provided ; store closets, dressing closets, wardrobes, much larger and 
more airy; more liberal provision of speaking tubes, lifts, dumb waiters, and the like, for the con- 
venience of domestic service, and invariably larger and better-arranged sleeping rooms, bath room, and 
similar comforts for servants. 

Li all these points the Americans are particular ; and without claiming artistic superiority in the 
design, I do believe the planning of houses, such as men can most comfortably live in, received at the 
time I speak of more attention than we can safely say was the case here. Perhaps a simple explanation 
may be found in the fact that at that time the trade of a speculative Builder, excepting in the large 
cities, was almost unknown ; each house was built for an individual want, and received individual 
attelition; every man was more or less capable of saying what he looked for in his house, and 
the Americans (as I have more than once remarked,) being very ingenious in all labour-saving 
appliances, the adaptation of the interior to ordinary domestic life received much attention. I do not 
think at that time the services of an architect were so much called in for houses of moderate size as 
were books consulted that gave illustrated designs ; plans were carefully conned over and altered by the 
intending home-founder, and with these to show what the arrangements of the floors were wished to be, 
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ft builder generally supplied the rest. Downing*s books were in great demaud, and others of somewhat 
similar character (which it would not do for me more particularly to allude to,) showed by their rapid 
sale how eagerly information on country-hoase building was sought. Had Professor Kerr's * Qentleman-s 
House ' been published at that time, it would ha?e found in the United States (unless unhappily repub- 
lished by some 'cute speculator in American form,) a circulation that would have delighted its author. 

One peculiarity occurs to me in the plan of nearly all these houses of moderate size ; — the dining 
room was more nearly connected with the kitchen than with us, —always a serving room between, but 
never separated by a staircase or passage. The hot cakes, so important a part of an American breakfast 
or tea, were too carefully thought about to allow them to be chilled by passage across a hall or vestibule ! 
Looking over a number of plans now before me I find this feature always present, and notice that in 
the serving room or pantry was generally a hot closet, turning on a pivot, and allowing the dishes to 
be passed through from the kitchen without any odours of cooking finding their way into the room. J 
have a rery grateful recollection of the comforts of these contrivances, and of the excellencies of an 
American country breakfast and tea — which latter was really a late dinner, without our own formality. 
The interior of these houses usually shows a refinement of finish that, I venture to say, will surpnBe 
an ordinary English visitor. It is in their country houses that our American cousins show to greatest 
advantage ; and the great number of books that have been written upon country life by American authois 
is worthy of some reflection. Americans, it must be remembered, are an intelligent and quick-adapting 
race ; they are, moreover, fond of travel, and very few there are at the present time who have not made 
themselves well acquainted with all the notable places on the continent of Europe, and still more 
diligently have explored all the nooks and byeways of England, as well as the more beaten tracks of 
travel. I am sure I have learnt more of some of my own counties from American note books than mj 
nationality makes it altogether pleasant to admit, and I have found lessons stolen from our own bright 
happy country homes, and well applied in America. It will not do to imagine Americans dwelling in 
the bare square boxes that twenty years ago writers described their villages to consist of. Improvements 
have been most rapidly introduced, and memories of all that was noteworthy in other countries have 
been applied on each traveller's return, so that we have scarcely an advantage, excepting that of greater 
age over our transatlantic friends. 

The moderately sized home of an American family is rarely other than an exceedingly comfortable 
one ; and if some oddity of external embellishment provoke a smile, the thorough mi^iper in which 
the requirements of domestic life have been carried out and provided for deserve praise. The grounds 
around such houses are generally very attractive. Landscape gardening has many able professors in 
America, and is a favourite pursuit. The press is full of works on such subjects, whilst magazines 
devoted to horticulture, and to all pertaining to life out of doors, ^re in great demand. Americans, as 
is well known, are not fond of out-door pursuits, except that of driving; but there is a very marked 
improvement in their taste for gardening. They are somewhat less inclined to wait the gradual 
development of artistic ideas than are we ; and an American home-founder, as soon as he has settled 
upon where his house is to stand and what it is to be, is generally impatient to see the perfected whole 
in rapid growth. Levelling, turfing, road-making, and all the mechanical portions of laying-out a 
country place are pushed forward with most commendable celerity, and the result, in their wonderfully 
productive climate, is generally in every way satisfactory. They especially excel in their mode of remoYAl 
of large trees, so that the formation of plantations is comparatively an easy matter. Their mechanical 
ingenuity, too, is shown in all practical details by which labour may be saved. I remember, in qi^ 
instaoice, where a large extent of lawn had to be provided, the ingenuity of the land steward CQQtnT^d 
an impromptu turf-cutting and laying machine, which was most admirable in its prmstical wortpyag. 
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I onght also to remark that in many sanatory arrangements Americans are more generally 
thoughtful than we are. The small country houses always possess a system of independent ventilation, 
and the water closets and sinks discharge into cesspools, which invariably have an airduct communicating 
with the kitchen or furnace flue. In grounds of sufficient size the excreta of the house are carried into 
tanks, and used for manurial purposes. In all that I remember a liberal water service was arranged 
and carried all over the building. 

It will thus be seen that in all the essentials that in house planning and building go to make a 
home, Americans deserve to be well spoken of; and that the artistic expression will assume a 
commendable form in proportion as the canons of art are recognised and respected. Architectural 
societies may and should do much, and it is to be sincerely hoped that the attempt will be to work 
out principles instead of forms, and that the American architect will strive to learn from the art lessons 
of the Old World wherein the excellence of their examples consisted, rather than strive to exactly 
reproduce what in other climates and under other exigencies the skilful hands of the past contrived. 

The large houses or mansions of America, such as were built some years ago, more closely followed 
European types. The plans of many of them, particularly of those erected in the Southern States, 
were obtained from this side of the Atlantic, and I do not remember anything peculiar or noteworthy 
about any of them, excepting the size of the rooms, and the ample provision of verandahs, colonnades, 
and other shade affording external features. Now the rich Americans are building mansions of 
enormous size — hastily built, and not so substantially finished as our own, but with very costly fittings, 
especially in plumbing and heating arrangements. Society in America is in a transition state, and, as 
we all know, it takes more than one generation to mature the finished, harmonious family home like 
that of the English gentleman of wealth and cultivated taste. 

In one respect our American friends have something to learn from us; — good as the houses 
generally are, the adjuncts thereto are not as carefully provided for. The outbuildings are rarely so 
compactly arranged or decently contrived as may be seen at home ; — I do not speak of farm buildings 
and such like, which certainly are often large and well contrived, but of the necessary addenda to a 
country establishment, the stables, laundry, and the like. With us these are very properly made 
features of the general design, and the result is an appearance of permanency and of self-contained 
home comfort altogether admirable, as American writers on English country life very cordially testify. 

The roofs of these country buildings are rarely so much broken up as with us ; the enormous and 
sudden accumulation of snow in the winter makes builders careful to provide even slopes and unchecked 
lines of descent, hence valleys and dormer windows and multiplicity of gables are as much as possible 
avoided ; nor do Americans affect much variety in the way of pinnacle or ridge cresting, although such 
features as campanili and spirets are common. Towers and observatories are freely used, are generally 
large and serve a useful purpose. Many examples occur to me in which the upper room of the tower 
was sufficiently large to contain a billiard table, and was used for that purpose. The plan of nearly all 
American country houses affords a wide spread upon the ground ; halls and passages are always wide, 
and, as before remarked, the rooms are large; the kitchens, &c., are Farely below the ground level, and 
the large space of cellarage beneath is occupied by the heating apparatus, fuel, and the like. In 
one residence that I remember, after amply providing for all these, there was sufficient space left for an 
American bowling alley, and in another for a museum of natural history and geology. 

I trust, gentlemen, that this brief sketch of recollections of domestic buildings in town and country 
may serve to show that Americans have made rapid and commendable progress in all that pertains to 
internal comfort and to the conveniences of practical home life. I have purposely said but little upon 
the artistic expression of their architecture, partly because without numerous illustrations the subject 
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wonld be nnfaiiij yiewed, and because Americans baTe scarcely yet reacbed a positiyism in 
expression sufficient to give tbeir designs individuality. An interesting problem remains for our 
transatlantic professional bretbren to work out; mucb progress bas undoubtedly been made, and I 
cannot close witbout recording my individual belief tbat it is in ber domestic arcbitecture tbat America 
may be expected to develope a national style. 

Tbe Chairman (C. Barry, V. P.), sud — Mr. Wbeeler bas opened to us a subject of g^eat 
interest; and I bave no doubt tbere are many gentlemen in tbe room, wbo, tbougb perbaps not prepared 
to discuss it at tbe moment, may wisb to ask some questions by wbicb some furtber information on 
matters of practical detail may be elicited. 

In reply to inquiries by tbe CHAIRMAN, Professor DONALDSON, and otber gentlemen, 

Mr. Wheeler stated tbat tbe usual beigbt of tbe floors in ordinary bouses was — on tbe ground 
floor, 13 feet ; and in tbe bed rooms never less tban 11 feet. Tbe family wasbing was almost universally 
done at bome, bence the complete arrangements in every bouse for tbat purpose. In reference to tbe 
statement that the dining or living room of the family was on tbe same floor with tbe kitchen, wit^ 
convenient communication with that apartment, Mr. Wheeler remarked, tbat as dining was not so 
much an institution in America as with us, the living room was always on the same floor as tbe cooking 
apartment. They went down stairs to it, and the cellars were below tbat. The principal advantage in 
this arrangement was, perhaps, in the saving of labour to the servants ; and it gave a large and open 
suite of rooms above for social purposes. Another reason for tbat arrangement was, the owners of tbe 
bouses were generally engaged in business in the city during tbe day, and tbere being great difficulty in 
getting servants, tbe family were desirous of having the domestic arrangements of the bouse as mucb as 
possible under tbeir control. When the owner of the bouse came home after business, tbe family 
assembled on tbe ground or principal floor, where the domestic arrangements of the basement were no 
longer required. The system of party-giving in America diff*ered very mucb from our own. Tbe 
guests were satisfled with a very moderate amount of refreshments, which consisted generally of ices 
and confectionary, and at most, oysters dressed in various ways. "^ He bad been present at large parties, 
at wbicb nothing but ices were served. Owing to the large scale on which the bouses were built, and 
Uie extensive domestic arrangements introduced, it was a common custom for families to receive otber 
inmates and boarders, which enabled them to occupy larger bouses than they would otherwise, and 
rendered spacious rooms necessary. 

Professor DONALDSON, Hon. Sec. For. Corr. — I rise to propose a vote of thanks to our Fellow 
Mr. Wheeler for the very interesting and instructive paper he bas favoured us with this evening. 
Tbere is a great deal of intelligence in tliis communication ; it opens one^s mind, and induces one to 
tbink and revolve in the memory the practice both in America and in our own country, and we may learn 
something thereby. I should be very glad if Mr. Wbeeler will favour us with a plan or two of 
American houses, as a supplement to tbe very able paper be bas drawn up, and I bave great pleasure 
in proposing a vote of tlinnks to him for it. 

Professor Kerr, Fellow, said, 1 bave great pleasure in seconding tbe vote of thanks. I bave 
listened to this paper, and to Mr. Wheeler's subsequent explanations, with great interest, for two 
reasons : —first, because many years ago I spent a short time myself in New York, with tbe intention 
of settling there ; and, secondly, because the subject of the paper is one to which I have specially 
devoted myself, namely, domestic architectare. 

It seems to me we may explain a good deal of what Mr. Wbeeler bas pointed out as differences 
between the American system and our own, upon principles comparatively simple. Tbe city bouse 
wbicb he bas described in such glowing colours is more than anything else an imitation of tbe Parisian 
house— certainly an American imitation of it, but more French tlian, for instance, English ; and when 

8 
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it is said that New York mansions are superior to London mansions (of the ayerage, of coarse), it ii 
morelj hecanse there are certain conditions attaching to London, which regulate the plan of London 
houses of the highest class to their prejudice. 

It is, howeyer, when we go inta the country in America, that we find ourselyes in a state of things, 
as compared with what preyails in the country here, which is more interesting in respect of those 
differences of plan which Mr. Wheeler has hinted at. Let me for a moment classifj English houses. 
Passing by the cottages of the lower classes, and also those houses which are places of business, we 
haye two distinct kinds of country dwellings, the origin of which, in both cases, is historical. Hie one 
(dass is the Parm House, the other class is the Gentleman's House, And I may at once say that as onr 
farm house is the original type of the country house generally in America, so it is the same farm 
house which is that of the gentleman's house in America. I am told by an excellent authority on such 
a point, who has only lately passed oyer a good deal of ground in America, that I am quite right in 
saying that a gentleman*s house, in the English sense of the phrase, is scarcely to be met with in the 
length and breadth of the land. Now the English farm house is based in all its arrangements upon 
the idea of the operations of agriculture being carried on from the house as head quarters ; and one 
consequence is, for example, that a peculiar necessity arises for the close contiguity eyen in the best 
houses of the dining room and the kitchen, because the seryants of the house haye other duties to 
perform than mere domestic senrice. But the gentleman's house of England is a thing of an entirely 
different principle. It dates back from a remote period ; we are able to follow it in its details down to 
the present day without interruption (except that which occurred in the last century by the partial 
introduction of the Palladian plan) ; and the requirements of the family and the servants respectiyely 
are almost identical now with those belonging to the fifteenth or sixteenth century. The consequence 
is that a certain type of plan has grown up and become established, so that it cannot be deviated from 
with propriety. Now this depends upon elements which never existed in America, or rather, I ought 
to say, certainly never in the Northern States to any considerable extent, although possibly in a modified 
form — and in fact a yery different form — in the South before the abolition of slavery. The point I 
especially refer to is the separation of the two classes of persons — the family and the servants, who are 
the occupants of the house. It is a radical fact with us that the family are a superior class of persons — 
the servants an inferior class (and yet in no way like the bondsmen of the old South) ; and that each 
class, shall be provided for on its own groxmd in its own way ; tho family to be waited upon, and the 
seryants to wait upon them ; and that the servants' accommodation should have no connection with the 
family accommodation, and yet be so placed as to facilitate to the utmost the service of the family. 
It therefore stands to reason that such conditions should cause corresponding pecnlarities in the plan of 
the country houses, and that amongst other things there should be produced that one peculiarity which 
places the dining room, really a salle ii manger, in close contiguity with the kitchen or cookery. Again, 
it is doubtful whether in respect to their own locations and surroundings there are in America any conntry 
houses, in the sense of landlord's houses standing in the midst of large freehold estates let to tenante. 
The nearest approximation is the farm house on a large farm, as the model '* country house" of eyen a 
wealthy man ; the only other '< gentleman's house " being the yilla, a few miles from some metro- 
politan centre of business, and accommodating some one engaged in daily trade. 

Another thing which affects the plan of priyjite houses in towns is the almost universal system of 
living in hctob and boarding houses, even on the part of the more wealthy classes. It is even the 
practice among the common middle classes for visitors to a family to pay so much a week for their 
board. This illustrates what the peculiarities of American living are, which of course give rise to such 
peculiarities in the arrangement of houses as Mr* Wheeler has adverted to. The question of Americaa 
anddtectural style is one of interest to. us all, though it does not seem desirable to go into it to-night ; 
yetit might be yery profitably apecolated upon, and especially now that technical education is becoming 
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few minates by these meane. The supply of water in New York was abundant, and the service constant. 
He conld not state the cost of the water to the householders, because the water and all other rates were 
paid by the landlord and included in the rent, the only thing paid for by the tenant being gas. In the 
country houses each resident provided his Own water supply, and it was abundant everywhere. 

In reply to inquiries by the Chairman, on the subject of sewage, cost of construction, the relative 
proportion of rent to cost, &c., Mr. Wheeler remarked that the theory of the sewage in New York 
was excellent, but the practice was abominable. They had one good arrangement which they did carry 
out — ^that was the way in which all the house refuse was removed Everything was taken away by the 
authorities before eight o'clock in the morning. Iron boxes were provided in each house, and carts went 
round to take away tbe contents every day. In the upper part of New York the sewage was carried by 
pipes into an enormous reservoir ; a great portion of which was converted into manure at a place called 
Barren Island, a little distance from the city. The cesspits were emptied at night by atmospheric 
pressure, and the contents were carried to large iron tanks moored in the river on the east side of the 
city, whence it was conveyed to the place he had menlioncd. With regard to cost of construction, he 
was unable to give any precise information owing to the very fluctuating value of land. The rise in 
value was often very sudden, and the cost of the site formed a large item in house-building in New 
York. As to structural cost, he thought it would be a tolerable safe estimate at 9d. to lOd. per cubic 
foot for an ordinary town house, and for a country house from 6d. to 8d. for an ordinary brick building. 
There was not in America any Building Act properly so called, but a system of inspection was 
established under what was termed the Fire Act, and conformity with that Act was enforced by the 
authorities of the city, inspectors being appointed for the several districts, who were required to inspect 
every new building, and to see that it conformed with the law. On the subject of the protection of the 
water-pipes in the houses from tbe frost, he said the best possible protection was afforded by the large 
amount of atmospheric heat which constantly pervaded the houses. It was a common practice to light 
the furnace at the commencement of winter, and to keep it in constant action till April or May. On 
the question as to the effects upon the health of living in an artificial heat at so high a temperature, 
Mr. Wheeler stated, as the result of inquiry into the state of health of the inmates of insane asylums 
in various countries, it was found that those of theBoston Asylum were in better health than those in 
any similar institution in any other part of the world. On the subject of dwellings for the working 
classes in America, there were, Mr. Wheeler said, no such dwellings. Some ** model tenement houses " 
have, it is true, been put np in different cities, but unfortunately these have been in the hands of specu- 
lators, and with the recollection of the fearful tragedies therein from fire within the last few years, the 
less said about them the better. In New York and other cities the German and Irish portion of the 
population were the principal labouring classes, and they were allowed to squat in huts and shanties 
upon unoccupied land within a certain distance of any existing btiilding ; and there were thousands of 
them living in that condition in the outskirts. The distance limited would be perhaps a mile from 
the last house. It was a very shifting population. As building advanced, they had to shift further off, 
and he had not heard of any instance in which a freehold had been acquired by a twenty years' 
possession. With regard to fire-proof construction, some claims were laid to it, but looking to the 
numerous fires in New York, he thought the system adopted had not been very successful. Mr. Wheeler, 
in conclusion, regretted that time did not permit him to enter further into detail that evening, as some 
remarks had fallen from Professor Kerr and other gentlemen which he should otherwise have had much 
pleasure in answering. He trusted, however,-^at he might have an opportunity of doing so on some 
future occasion. 

The Chairman having put the* vote of thanks for Mr. Wheeler's paper, it was unanimously 
Adopted, and the meeting adjourned. 
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dae to two causes : (1). To the fact that the Israelites were not an artistic or constmctiye people ; and 
(2). To the fact of the way in which the country was oYer-mn and ravaged for hundreds of years, some- 
thing like what Belgium has been in Europe — being the battle-ground or cock -pit in which the great powers 
around it — Egypt and Assyria, Rome and Persia, Turkey, France and England — ^have fought out their 
quarrels. Still, if not artistic or constructive themselves, the Israelites must have employed others to 
design and construct for them ; for live, and fight, and worship, we know they did. And the mere 
mention of Belgium reminds one of the treasures of art and archsBology which have survived all the 
conflicts of which it was the scene — and treasures there must be in Palestine to be found sooner or later, 
if they are but properly searched for. 

We will therefore dismiss the subjects of natural science and even of topography, and consider what 
the Palestine Fund has done and hopes to do in exploring the architecture and archeaology of the old 
inhabitants of the Holy Land. In the winter of 1865 Captain Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, who had 
in the preceding year distinguished himself by his survey of the city and environs of Jerusalem under 
the orders of the Director General of the Ordnance Survey, and at the cost of Miss Burdett Coutts, was 
dispatched to Beyrout in charge of the first expedition of the Palestine Exploration Fund. He took 
with him Lieut. Anderson, R.E.— a very able and practised surveyor — and a photographer. They landed 
at Beyrout in December, and remained in the Holy Land till May, during which time they worked gradually 
down the country to Jerusalem, fixing the latitude and longitude of the chief points and places, sketching 
—in the country, making more or less detailed explorations at the most promising spots, and ascertaining 
generally what might be advantageously attacked by future parties. The positive results of the expedi- 
tion consist of materials for a map of the major portion of the country North of Jerusalem, which are 
now being reduced and engraved by Mr. Trelawny Saunders and Mr. Stanford under my own supervision ; of 
164 photographs— many of them of architectural subjects — and of plans and drawings of about 50 temples, 
synagogues, churches, tombs, &c., most of them never taken before. Among them are 7 ancient syna- 
gogues. These drawings and photographs are now on the table, and I trust that the members of the 
Institute may find them not unworthy of their attention. The second party went out in the beginning 
of *67, under the charge of Lieut. Warren, R.E., who is still in Jerusalem. Mr. Warren has done a 
great deal of surveying east and west of Jordan, and we may now say that we are in possession of 
materials for a really complete map of the Holy Land. But his chief results have been obtained in 
Jerusalem, and it is to them that I wish to draw the attention of the Institute. 

Jerusalem stands on the end of a platform of table land, which on all sides except the north is 
surrounded by deep ravines. These ravines begin from the level of the table land, and grow steeper 
and steeper till at the S.W. comer they reach a depth of several hundred feet. At this point they 
unite and run off in one to the Dead Sea. The ravine on the east of the city was called the Eadron ; 
that on the west, probably the ravine of Hinnom. There was formerly a third, which came down 
through the centre of the city. In Scripture it does not appear to be named, unless perhaps once in 
connexion with the Phoenicians ; but Josephus seems to mention it as the ^apay{ rvpairouav — Tyropaeon 
Valley — which may mean the '^ valley of the cheesemakers,*' or, not improbably, may be connected with 
the Tyrians — the merchants — who lived in this low spot, where the bazaars of the town were situated 
at the siege by Titus. There was also a fourth, which ran out of the Tyropseon eastward, somewhere 
north of the present '< Dome of the Rock.*' Thus the place was cut up into three hills ; one long hill 
on the west, and two shorter ones on the east. Now the outside ravines, though greatly filled up, are 
still deep and important. But the two inside are so choked and filled that one is quite undistinguishable, 
and the other nearly so. The portions of the city usually named in the Bible are the Temple-mount, 
and Mount Zion or the City of David. Josephus further names Akra, or the Citadel. Of these three, 
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to Wilson's arohy each arch lower than that east of it, thns implying that they supported a sloping road- 
way. Underneath and connected with them is a system of tanks and aqnedncts, which Mr. Warren is 
now examining, and of which I hope to have the details very shortly. Meanwhile, I may say that the 
arches are in two sets, parallel and adjoining each other; the northern set 13 to 13 feet in span, the 
southern 22 to 23 feet — as if the yiaduct had been made narrow at first, and widened in a later age when 
arches could be built of a larger span. As to the intention of these remains it would be premature to 
speculate until more facts are known. All that I desire to impress on you is their abundance, and the 
comparatively good state of preservation in which they are. 
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Returning to the south wall of the Haram area, I would mention the significant fact that the floor 
of the vaults which occupy the south-east comer is many feet above the level of the rock outside, — at 
the single gate as much as 40 feet. It seems likely, therefore, that there may be a second set of vaults 
below those which are now accessible. Mr. Warren has, indeed, discovered below the single gateway a 
passage 12 feet high, running northwards for 60 feet at a depth of 20 feet below the floor of the 
present vaults. This passage appears to have bad its entrance closed with a metal swing door, though 
what its use, or whither it leads, are not yet known. Mr. Warren is waiting for an opportunity to make 
further explorations in these vaults, which are very difficult of access. — The triple gateway is said by 
M. De Yogu6 to be constructed in a similar manner to the double one : this must be verified. Then 
there is a mass of masonry at the south-east comer which MM. De Vogii^ and De Saulcy assert to be 
a tower and to contain very ancient windows. These must be examined. Then the wall which I have 
mentioned as Mr. Warren's first find should be still further traced and examined, with the view to 
ascertain whether it was a wall of enclosure and fortification for houses on the face of the hill, or 
whether (as has sometimes occurred to me,) it was a retaining wall,* in which case the level of the hill 
outside the Haram was originally and intentionally raised. The face of the hill itself must be searched 
for remains of houses. 

Inside the Haram area we shall doubtless penetrate before long, and then we shall be able to 
complete the system of sewerage and water supply, and obtain an accurate section of the hill, and set at 
rest the long vexed question of the original intention of the mysterious rock over which the Rubbet 
es-Sakrah rears its lovely form. 
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there can be no doubt tbat Mr. Warren is going about the work in the right way. I do not, howerer, 
think it will be in the immediate yicinitj of the Temple that the most important discoveries will be made, 
because that building has been destroyed over and over again, bat when he gets to the city itself he 
will no donbt find something of the old Jewish period. Hitherto we have known nothing of ancient 
Jewish architecture, and neither Tyre nor Sidon, nor any other ancient city yet explored, has thrown 
any light upon the forms of Semetic architecture ; but I hope in Jerusalem, when we get into the dty, 
we shall find something of interest and value in this respect. I will not enter into the moot question of 
the topography of the city relative to which such diverse opinions are held. The most interesting 
discovery yet made is the wonderful development of the terraces of the Temple, 180 or 190 feet high. 
There are, I believe, no terrace walls of the kind in the world, and there are great hopes that we shall 
find some examples of the architecture, of which at present we know nothing. I hope this Institute 
will afford its aid and influence in forwarding this great work, which has been so well begun, and which 
I think is now in a fur way of being thoroughly carried out. I am happy to see the Rev. Mr. Smyth 
present, as I believe he has with him letters which he has received from his brother, who is now in 
Jerusalem, and has taken great personal interest in these explorations. I hope that gentleman will 
favour the meeting by reading some extracts from those letters. 

The Rev. C. Smyth (Visitor) then read the following extracts :— 

<< Jerusalem, January Wth, 
'' Having presented our letter of introduction to Lieut. Warren, he kindly took us with him to 
explore all his shafts and mines. His discoveries are of a most interesting kind and very valuable, as 
likely to set at rest some long disputed questions relative to the position of the temple and its connection 
with the opposite height of Mount Zion. 

'' We first went to Wilson's Arch, the northernmost of the two arches over the Tyropoean Yall^. 
We saw the whole arch lighted up with magnesian wire. The foundation of the Haram wall is at that 
point found to be 55 feet below the present surface of the ground, and a stream of water flows at that 
depth. At Robinson's arch he has sunk a shaft and found two or three tiers of the west pier, showing 
the span of it to have been nearly 42 feet ; he has come across 16 or 17 of the old arch stones which 
had fallen in, and are now lying at a depth of 40 feet below the present surface. He has to break 
through or mine round these in his efforts to reach the foundations of the Haram wall. He is now 
working on a sort of pavement, and expects to find another arch below, as from the natural slope of the 
Tyropoean Valley the stream which passes under Wilson's arch must have found an outlet at a lower 
level than that at which he is at present working. 

'< Another important discovery has been made. An underground communication between the Pool of 
'Siloam and the Virgin's fountain has long been known. But Warren has found another passage from 
the Virgin's fountain in the direction of the Haram. He has followed this up for about 250 yards to 
about 15 yards from the Haram wall, where he has sunk a shaft into it. We descended this shaft and 
went down the tunnel to within 50 feet of the Virgin's fountain and heard people talking. We did not 
go through, as there were d feet of water in the lower end of the tunnel. This passage may have been 
constructed in order to secure water in the time of siege. Another shaft has been sunk in the valley of 
Jehosophat, opposite the south-east comer of the area, and a mine carried along the surface of the natural 
rock. From this it appears that the old bed of the Kedron is about 40 feet below the present surface, 
and considerably nearer the city wall. The accumulation of dibris here becomes veiy great as he works 
towards the city, and the mine became so hot that he was afraid he could not go on with it, when 
suddenly a few days ago, on breaking away through a large stone, a fresh cool current of air came into 
the mine, and he found an old wall of a bouse, probably at a distance of 100 feet from the Haram 
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information with regard to the amount which has been spent upon the work, as far as it has yet been 
carried ont, will give some encouragement to the subscriptions, which I hope will receive some additions 
from the large meeting which we have this erening. 

Mr. Grove. — I am much obliged to Mr. Barry for putting this question. The cost of the 
explorations which I have mentioned to-night, up to this time, has been about £1,700, including the 
expenses of sending Lieut. Warren and two assistants to Palestine, and their pay. What further 
expense may be incurred is a question of how much is to be done. The present expenditure is about 
£200, but we might adyance from that to £500. per month with great profit and advantage. What I 
should like to do with regard to this Fund would be to rescue it from its present temporary and 
spasmodic condition, and put it on the footing of regular yearly subscriptions. I am about to propose 
to the Committee of the Fund a plan, by means of which we may obtain a regular yearly income with 
which to go on exploring not only Jerusalem but other parts of the country also. I do not wish to 
leave out of sight that there are other departments to be explored besides the architecture and topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem. The geology and natural history are but very imperfectly known, and they are 
highly interesting and important. The geology is not only very remarkable in itself, but it contains the 
key to the geological problems of the Red Sea and the formations of North- Eastern Africa and North- 
western Asia. The natural history unites and concentrates in itself many remarkable features of the 
tropical, temperate, and arctic zones. The geography and topography have much still to yield where 
every square mile of ground has been the scene of some interesting or important event, recorded by 
chroniclers who knew the spots intimately. The ethnology is a field which I believe to be extremely 
rich, and hitherto quite unworked. There is a great number of persons who will give their £20. or £50. 
towards this Fund, as our necessities arise, but I should prefer to see it placed on the more permanent 
footing of annual subscriptions. As to the period, however, over which those subscriptions should 
extend, I cannot at present give you any idea, because I may hear by the next mail of some discovery 
leading to results hitherto quite unexpected. All I can say regarding that department which affects the 
Institute is, that the old city appears to be lying there beneath the modem nearly intact,^-only waiting 
for the removal of the dSris which presses it down. 

Mr. John P. Seddon, Hon. Sec. — I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Grove for the most interesting paper he has given us. Personally it has afforded myself the 
greatest possible interest, and I may, perhaps, be allowed to refer to the picture which was painted by 
my late brother, Thomas Seddon, which was purchased for the nation, and is now exhibited at South 
Kensington, as it happens to represent the very locality which has been mainly referred to in the lecture, 
and to give its present aspect of the valley with the utmost accuracy. The character and colouring of 
the vast accumulation of debris which overlie the apparently original slope of the precipice is therein 
shown, as having exactly the aspect of the tips from mines and quarries with which we are familiar in 
this country. Nevertheless, the depth of the ravine and the steepness of its banks are sufficiently 
striking, and from it may be gained some idea of the stupendous grandeur which must have characterized 
the effect, if the Temple walls were ever visible to the full extent of the amazing height which has been 
described, and the depth of the valley was as great as the section exhibited by Mr. Grove would appear 
to prove it once to have been. 

Mr. M. DiGBY Wyatt, Fellow. — Mr. Grove's passing reference to the fact that the illustration of the 
ethnology of the country is one amongst the contemplated objects of the Society, opens out interesting 
prospects of what it may be enabled to effect in the future. The most casual observers of museums, 
and the most superficial students in archaBology, cannot fail to be struck in contrasting the yield of the 
Holy Land in remains of antiquity with those art-treasures of all kinds which have teemed upon the 
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soil of Egypt, Greece, Ninereh, Rome, and other places. On those historic sites illustrations of the 
mode of life, — of the manners and customs, — and of the peculiarities of successive dominant races seem 
to turn up with every square yard of virgin soil in which excavations are made ; while, on the contrary 
in the Holy Land, no indication whatever appears to have been as yet discovered in a tangible shape of 
the nature of the technical arts of the country. Hitherto no success has, it is believed, rewarded 
research by former explorers in this particular ; and I should therefore be glad to hear in detail,— 
firstly, whether in the investigation of tombs, or in any of their excavations, any fragments illustrating 
the technical arts of the country have been discovered by the Palestine Exploration Society — and 
secondly, whether those who practically conduct the work have the intention to extend their examinations 
over a considerable area. In going to such a great depth as that in which, judging by the diagrams, 
the main shafts have as yet been sunk, the sewers, the old water channels, and probably certain sub- 
terranean passages connected with the ancient defences of the city may be perfectly well investigated ; 
but it is scarcely to be anticipated that many relics will be discovered which will throw light upon the 
arts and habits of the people. It seems to me that it is by carrying the excavations over a large area, 
and to a moderate depth only below the surface, that any results of that kind are likely to be arrived at. 
At present nothing of the sort seems to have been discovered, and I hope Mr. Grove may be able to 
assure us that this branch of the contemplated investigations may be looked upon by the Society as one 
of no secondary importance. 

Mr. Grove. — Mr, Digby Wyatt is quite right in his remarks. Not a single weapon, not a coin, 
not a piece of metal-work of any kind has been discovered. It is almost as if no people of any race or 
kind had existed in the country. Going down to the great depth which this shaft of 87 feet indicates, 
it is natural to expect that at the foot of a wall, which must have been tenanted by soldiers and others 
for many years, some coins or other articles would have been dropped. The only things Mr. Warren 
has found are some small pottery vessels and two little glass bottles, and those were found, not at the 
foot of the wall, but in the subterranean passage from the Virgin's Fount, and they have been pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be of a date not later than the fifteenth century. I desire here to take 
the opportunity of enforcing what I said in the concluding remarks of my paper, when I referred to the 
single-handed efforts of the Committee of this Fund. Neither I nor Captain Warren pretend to any 
special knowledge on the subject, and therefore what I most earnestly covet is, that an intelligent and 
learned body like this Institute should say : '* We should like such and such things done ; such and 
such kind of research made." If you would favour us with some notion of that kind it would strengthen 
our hands very much, and not only give us the dignity and position I spoke of, but would increase the 
benefits likely to result from these investigations, because instead of groping in the dark we should be 
working towards objects with which you are conversant and familiar, and the special significance of which 
is familiar to you. 

The Eev. Mr. Smyth inquired whether the filling up of the Kedron Valley was from dihrx8 of rock 
or from natural soil. 

Mr. Groye replied, that Mr. Warr^ reported it was all composed of stone chippings. It might 
be either the fragments from the dressing of the stones of the wall, or the dihria which had been 
tipped over during the many successive demolitions of the place. Looking from the Mount of Olives, 
the whole of the side of the valley next to and below the wall appeared like one enormous '' tip." It 
had exactly that form, and also was of a grey limy colour, like destroyed masonry. 

Professor Ansted, Hon. Member, said, I should be glad to add to the stock of information on this 
subject more directly than I am able to do, and there are many points of geology which might have been 
enlsi^ed upon, but this would not be a fit place to introduce them ; but with regard to the extraordinary 
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appearance of the chipping of stone alluded to, from what I have seen in that part of the world — 
though I have never heen at Jerusalem — I can perhaps explain them. Those who have visited Greece, 
and countries where the rock is chiefly brittle lime stone, readily acted upon by the weather, and have 
noticed the result of time on walls or buildings, will be prepared to recognise a similar result on naked 
rock. In many places where scarcely any buildings remain, and where there is no evidence of former 
civilization, one sees heaped together a vast amount of angular stones. The traveller fancies he sees 
the ruins of an ancient city, which must have existed for centuries ; but when he looks with a geological 
eye, with a view to make out how the result has really been produced, it is clear that all these fragments 
of rock are nothing but the result of the action of the weather on the great mass of the limestone iti-clf 
exposed at the surface. A large portion of the buildings of Greece have been built originally of rock 
brought from no great distance ; the old walls and buildings have served afterwards as quarries, and the 
result is a vast confused heap, partly derived from old buildings and partly from sub-serial denudation. 
In the valley near Jerusalem there may have been fragments thrown down, and an enormous extent of 
artificial as well as natural destruction of this kind ; but in the instance before us I think a large 
proportion of the fiUing-up of the valley is in all probability the result of sub-serial denudation. 

Mr. Grove. — It has been broken up and carried. All the way down the side of the hill is formed 
of fragments of rock scarcely moved from the place. They have been split up and left alone. I will 
read you Mr. Warren's account of this : — 

'* The shingle is composed of stone chippings without a particle of earth, and in character almost 
fluid." 

Professor Ansted. — That corresponds with what I have seen at Gephalonia. There there is a 
large quantity of material heaped by the side of the mountain, and where the angle is steep I found 
the mass to consist of loose shingle corresponding with the rock above, and innumerable broken frag- 
ments of limestone. All this is the result of denudation. It depends upon the angle of the slope 
whether the stone broken away by weathering is rolled down or left in situ. 

Mr. B. Bell, Fellow. — The brown tint on the drawing shows a large mass, and from the inclination, 
it must have formed somewhere about the summit of the walls of Jerusalem itself. In some of the 
Rhine valleys you see large masses of debris fallen from the rocks, but it is difficult to understand how 
such a mass as is shown by the brown tint could have been on the summit of that rock at the time 
these walls were built, or for a long time before. From the inclination, it must have fallen that way, 
and not from any mountains that surrounded it. 

Professor Ansted.— »It is work constantly going on. To the observer unaccustomed to geological 
investigation it may seem to have commenced only lately — since, for example, the walls of the city 
were constructed, but in fact it commenced when first the rock was exposed bare to the action of the 
weather, and from that time there has been no cessation. The actual and relative elevation above the 
sea may have varied by elevation or subsidence, and may have been different when this work 
commenced ; but since then there has been a constant destruction of the rock — a moving down where 
there was a slope, and where there was no slope to allow the fragments to be removed, the result was a 
constant breaking-up of the surface to a depth continually increasing. In the case of the Greek Islands, 
these things are seen on a large scale, and are clear and unquestionable, and there I speak of my own 
knowledge, but it is diflicult to explain a matter of this kind merely from a drawing or section, and when 
one has only heard for the first time a description of it. 

Mr. Charles Barry. — Does Professor Ansted wish us to understand this geological phenomenon 
can go on ad tn/!nttum— -that the surface of such rock can go on disintegrating ifself, and that below an 
already disintegrated surface for 20, 30 and even 90 feet in depth 7 which is here the depth of the dAris. 
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Because, if so, that will occasion serious anxiety to architects for the foundations of buildings which are 
built upon rock with perfect confidence, and without any idea that it is going to misbehave itself in this 
extraordinary way. I understand from Mr. Grove that the surface of the masonry at the depth down 
to nearly the surface of what is supposed to be the original rock was dressed in a coarser style 
than that above the present surface. Surely this is not consistent with the theory either of disin- 
tegration, or with that of the walls being intentionally carried down through such a stratum of debris. 
Another question suggests itself, from Mr. Grove's description, which increases the wonder we should feel 
at the constructors of these enormous walls under the theory which Professor Ansted has advanced. 
Mr. Grove states that Mr. Warren, in. driving his exploring shafts through the dehrity has met with great 
difficulty in getting through, and his frames have been crushed at even a moderate depth ; and when we 
hear that the walls are supposed to have been carried down through 70 feet depth of this debris^ what 
astonishment we must feel of that process of construction being carried out under such difficulties. 

Professor Ansted. — I do not want to keep up the discussion of a question purely geological, and 
although some things that I have said may appear theoretical, they really have a practical bearing. I 
wish to point out that in limestone districts, where the stone is exposed to the action of the weather, 
and where it is not sheltered by buildings or cultivation, the destruction of the rock at the surface is 
commenced by weathering and destroying the surface, but soon penetrates the debris and reaches down 
to a very great distance indeed. I may point out generally there are good proofs of similar action in 
other hard rock (not limestone) in the Channel Islands of Aldemey, Guernsey, and Jersey. I have 
recorded in the work, — a copy of which I have had the honour to lay on your table this evening, — a 
section made for road purposes in one of these islands through granite rock, in which it was found that 
the solid granite had been decomposed and converted into a mixed mass of gravel and large round 
boulders. These boulders of granite are produced by the weathering or partial decomposition of the 
rock to a depth of about 70 feet. In limestone there are no such striking examples in the South of 
England ; it is chiefly in the southern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean where the limestone is 
hard and brittle, and crowded with minute fissures, into which the rain and vegetation make their way, 
that the great results are produced. I remember instances in which an olive tree has burst asunder 
blocks of stone of large dimensions, lifting them completely out of their place ; and I have seen a stone 
weighing not less than 15 or 16 tons thus moved by the roots. It is an undoubted fact that even in the 
case of perfectly dry angular gravel, without a particle of soil, vegetation can exist, and vines thrive 
and do well. With regard to the dressing or facing of the stones now buried in this mass of shingle, 
not having been on the spot I cannot speak with certainty. I can only suggest that the walls were 
probably constructed throughout in a manner not unusual in that part of the world. All the stones are 
fairly dressed, and are squared so accurately as to leave no crevices either above or below, or at the 
sides. Partly from habit, and partly from a sense of security, the walls, even where not seen, may have 
been thus constructed. This style of building was common in the east, where Cyclopean walls were as 
common as in Greece and Italy. Some parts of the walls are buried, but they are all probably con- 
structed in the same way, — carefully squared, the outer surfaces roughly dressed, and all the stones 
fitted very closely indeed. I imagine this must have been the style of wall built in this part of 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., Visitor. — May I, though not a member, say a few words on this 
subject ? I have had the good fortune to have been at Jerusalem, and to have lived for years in that 
district of our own country which is perhaps most like Judea in outward appearance, viz., the mountain 
limestone district of the West Riding. There we are familiar with these slopes of dibrisj locaUy called 
<* screes/' broken off by the action of frost, &c., wherever the limestone is exposed. And so at Jerusalem, 
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as all who have been there will recollect, on the western slope of the Mount of Olives the limestone 
crops out in terraces like steps, and yet neither on that nor the similar eastern slope of the mountain 
do jon find anything like the same accumulation of debris as on the slope from the Haram to the Kedron. 
Again, the soil on the Mount of Olives is of a red colour, that on the Haram slope among this shingle 
of a grey, limey, appearance. I am myself inclined to think that the largest part of this debris consists 
of the ruins of Herod's Temple itself, as thrown down first by Titus, and afterwards by Hadrian. We 
must recollect that the buildings must have stood some 100 feet higher than the present level of the 
Haram, and we know the columns alone were 60 feet in height. I may mention that I came here 
to-night chiefly to see Mr. Grove on business connected with this fund, of which I am one of the 
treasurers, and as such I cannot but express my gratification at the interest which has been shown in 
our work to-night. But I would point out this ; where you have to explore beneath masses of debris^ 
it may be, 90 feet thick, it is most necessary that we in England should work with our brains, as well 
as our workmen in Jerusalem with their hands. When we open a shaft we must exhaust all possible 
•knowledge out of it, and then fill it up at once again, lest some true believer should tumble in by 
chance, which would be the end of all exploring at Jerusalem for a long time to come. And so also 
before we drive a shaft at all, we should collect and collate the opinions of all who can advise us ; and 
there is nobody better fitted to assist us in this respect, and to advise us as to the quickest and most 
economical mode of carrying out our present investigations, than the body which I have the honour to 
address to-night. 

The Chairman. — It is now my pleasing duty to submit to the meeting the proposition which has 
been made of a vote of thanks to Mr. Grove for his paper. I hope the introduction of this subject 
before us will be the moans of assisting the subscriptions to this Fund, and that many names will be 
added to it this evening. I may, in the name of the Institute, say that we shall be most glad to give 
every assistance which lies in our power, either as a body, individually, or through the CounciL 
There is a Committee of the Council for the " Conservation of Ancient Monuments," to whom this 
subject may be very properly referred ; and if Mr. Grove will put himself in communication with the 
Council I am sure the matter will receive their anxious consideration. 

The vote of thanks having been unanimously passed, 

Mr. Grove, in responding to the compliment, said, I can only express how indebted I am 'for the 
opportunity which has been afforded me of bringing this subject before the notice of the Institute, and 
how encouraged I am by the kind manner in which the Chairman has met the suggestions I threw out, 
and I shall not fail to take advantage of, by that encouragement, communicating with the Council at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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At the Ordinary General Meeting, held on Monday, 16th March, 1868, Charles Barry, Vice-President, 

in the Chair, the following Papers were read : — 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ANTIQUITIES AT FREJUS, ON THE SOUTH-EAST 
COAST OF FRANCE, FROM INFORMATION FURNISHED BY THE 
PRESIDENT, W. TITE, ESQ., M.P. 

By Professor Donaldson, Hon. Sec. For. Corr. 



Most of our Fellows must be acquainted by books, and many of our Members must be familiar by 
personal inspection, with the ancient Roman towns distributed throughout the south of France ; and the 
stupendous ruins, of which at Vienne, Orange, Nismes, and Aries reflect the monumental magnificence 
of the Romans, eqaalling almost in point of size, nobility of character and grandeur of execution the 
sumptuous monuments of the Eternal City. Following the line of the Via Aureliana, along the south- 
east coast from Tenlon to Nice, the traveller meets with frequent recurrences of the giant footprints of 
the ancient conquerors and civilizers of Gaul : and the recent visit of our President, Mr. Tite, afforded 
him the opportunity of visiting some curious remains in that part, and of writing me some particulars, 
which I shall embody in the following short description, together with information to be derived from a 
pamphlet which he sent to the Institute, describing the antiquities of Frejus, the ancient Forum Julii. 
I will make a passing allusion to such local guides as these by our neighbours, in regard to the manner 
in which they are got up. They are generally carefully compiled from existing authorities, completed 
by exact information of the present state of the objects described, and frequently accompanied by ably 
executed woodcuts, a class of illustration which they have borrowed from us, and which M. de Caumont, 
our Honorary and Corresponding Member of Caen, was among the first to adopt, thirty years ago, and 
profusely to introduce in his Archaeological Itineraries. 

City Gates. 

The general plan of the town represents all the principal objects of antiquity. There remained 

traces of four city gates, called locally the Gate of the Gauls, the Gate of Rome, the Golden Gate, 

and the Porte Patici^re, the last of which is now destroyed. The first of these is the Gate of the 

Gauls, the plan of the forecourt of which is semi-circular, 183 feet in diameter. The two towers at the 

angles were about 30 feet in diameter. The thickness of the city wall is 8 feet 8 inches, the height 

30 feet, having on the top a footway and a parapet 2 feet 3 inches high and 2 feet thick. The gateway 

itself, which has two openings into the city, is 72 feet wide. The great trunk road of Aurelius from 

Rome to Aries passed through Frejus by this gateway, which stands now in the Garden of the P^res 

Cordelliers. 

Porta Romana. 

Immediately opposite to the Gate of the Gauls, on the other side of the Old City, is a mass of 
masonry forming all that remains of the Porta Homana. A restored elevation of one of the openings is 
on the sheet before you ; for, like the Gate of the Gauls, it had two openings, the one for those entering 
the city, the other for those leaving it, and thus avoiding the confusion of two streams of passengers 
and cars passing in opposite directions. The face is of wrought masonry, the heights of the courses 
aboat 2 feet, a little more or less, as they varied somewhat. The thickness of the walling was 10 feet. 

Z 
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Only a part of one side of one of the gateways remains, some 16 or 17 feet high. The restoration is 
firom the description of the Abbe Girardin, an archaeologist, who published his history of the town and 
Chorch of Frejus in 1729, at a time when much remained that is now destroyed, and which he appears 
to have recorded with exemplary exactitude and fidelity. 

I am strongly of opinion that a wide leading street passed through the town straight from the 
Porta Romana to the Gate of the Gauls, as was the practice with the ancients, flanked on each side by 
public buildings, and often having on either hand continuous colonnades of the Corinthian order, as was 
the case at Palmyra and many cities at Asia Minor, built at the time of the Antonines. 

Golden Gate. 

This is a fiiie mass of construction, still existing. The view represents the south face. It is situate 
about a hundred paces outside the town, in a garden belonging to the Convent of the Filles de 
S. Dominique, and led to the ancient port, now some miles distant from the sea, which has receded. 
There were originally three openings, two of which are destroyed, this alone remaining, with traces of 
the intervening piers. Its construction consists of rough rubble work for the centre of the wall, bonded 
by occasional tiers of bricks in courses, and faced with wrought stonework. All around this gateway 
are vast masses of construction, piers and walls, some of them a yard or two above ground, but the 
purposes of which have not hitherto been ascertained. The whole are of most massive materials, firmly 
held together by the mortar, which is of excellent quality, and firmly uniting piers, terraces and 
abutment walls of great height, which but for the cementitious quality of the mortar would inevitably 
tumble down. In the circuit of the walls there are several towers, of a segmental form or plan, still 
remaining in ruin : in the lower story are square-headed apertures for windows, but the upper range are 
circular-headed. The mass of the construction is of rough work, with courses of bond and faced with 
small wrought stones. 

ClECUS. 

We next come to the site of the Circus to the west, outside the town near the walls, oval on plan 

and more than 150 paces long. Some of the walls, arches, and concrete vaultings still remain round 

the whole circuit ; and it seems that the Circus was partly sunk in the rock on which it was built, and 

was constructed with rough masonry in the body of the walls, faced with wrought stonework : and terra 

cotta occasionaUy was used. The whole of the ancient buildings of the Forum Julii were apparently 

built at the same period, and generally of a rough cast of construction ; but the stones do not seem 

usually to be of large dimensions, on account of the hardness of the material, it being a kind of 

porphyry, and the quarries of which are at S. Raphael, a small village near. There are, however, beds 

of stone affording larger blocks for steps, seats, and such features. The greater axis of the arena is 

209 feet long by 130 feet for the less axis. The external dimensions are 373 feet by 270 feet ; and it 

was capable of containing about 9000 spectators, or about one-fourth of the supposed population of the 

ancient town, now reduced to 3000 souls. 

Theatre. 

On the slope of a hill facing the south-east, the Theatre was placed, the plan of which is plainly 
indicated, as much of the construction still remains. The largest dimension of the base was about 
236 feet, its depth about 100 feet, the width of the stage some 26 feet. 

Aqueduct. 

The Romans are for nothing more remarkable than the mode in which they provided their 
towns with ample supplies of fresh water. Rome was fed by twenty streams, brought into the city by 
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ON THE MBDLEVAL ARCHITECTURE OP CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 

GERMANY. 

By H. W. Brewer, Esq. 



Mr. Seddon, in a paper which he recently read before the members of this Society, called your 
attention to the many beautiful examples of Gothic architecture in the Rhine country, and I am sure that 
those who have heard or read his paper must be gratefal to him for the masterly way in which he 
has treated the subject. It is with the hope of inducing him, or some other member of the Institute, to 
continue the subject by investigating the ancient towns and churches in central and southern Germany, 
that I have accepted the very flattering invitation to read a paper before you to-night. I feel myself 
thoroughly unworthy of such a distinction. I must beg that you will pardon any errors or mistakes 
which I may be led into by my want of knowledge or experience. I must also ask you not to be too 
critical over the sketches, some of which were made several years ago. I have exhibited them, because 
a sketch, however rough, often gives a better idea of a building that the most lengthy description. 

Leaving the Rhine at Mayence, and proceeding in an easterly direction, one passes through a very 
unpicturesque country. The first place of any importance is Darmstadt, which will not long detain the 
antiquarian or architect; and, in fact, no place of any interest is to be seen until the spires of 
Aschaffenburg come in sight. Here is a fine large church with a nave and western transepts of very early 
Romanesque work, said to have been erected in 974. The west end of the church and the transepts are 
surrounded by a kind of open cloister, and there is also a large cloister surrounding a court on the north 
side ; they are both transitional in character, and consist of narrow semi-circular arches supported upon 
coupled shafts. The interior of the nave is remarkably plain. The choir, which is very short and square- 
ended, is good First Pointed work, remarkably French in appearance. The church contains two fine 
bronze monuments by Peter Vischer, and a curious kind of " Baldacchino " supporting a shrine, also of 
bronze, and probably a work of the earlier part of the sixteenth century. There is a large and rather 
noble looking palace with five lofty towers, built in a style strongly resembling our Jacobean, and two 
or three not uninteresting churches, one of which has a very pretty " first pointed" spire of stone. 

Leaving Aschaffenburg, the traveller passes through the beautiful forest of the Spessart, and following 
the river Maine, we come first to Gemiinden, which is conspicuous on account of the four lofty towers 
crowned with extinguisher roofs at the angles of the ancient walls which still surround this little town, 
and the pretty slate spire of the church. The next place worthy of notice is Karlstadt, a most picturesque 
little town, with walls, lofty towers, and a fine Romanesque church. A few miles further on are the 
two desecrated abbeys of " Ober" and " Unter" Zell, the one converted into a farmhouse and the other 
into a printing office ; neither are very interesting buildings, though one of them possesses a good late 
Romanesque gateway. Proceeding along the river for about a mile, we pass the charmingly situated 
and pretty little Carmalite convent of " Himmelspforte " or *• The Gate of Heaven." The present 
building dates from the year 1497 ; portions of the church are earlier. It is an interesting specimen 
of a small religious house of that period, and has fortunately escaped modernization The whole is 
in a very good condition, and still inhabited by a small community of nuns. Immediately upon 
passing the " Hinunelspforte," Wurzburg comes in sight. I know of no town in Germany, 
except Prague, which presents such a charming appearance from a distance as Wurzburg. Situated 
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and an old fifteenth-centnry altar with a large triptjoh reredos. The " Deutsch Hans ** Chnrch is a 
charming specimen of foorteenth-centnrj work, with a yery beautiful doorway. In the Castle is a 
circular church, which is probably a work of the tenth or eleventh century ; the floor is entirely coYered 
with effigies of bishops and priests ; they are all of a late date, and not particularly interesting. In 
the sacristy is a fifteenth-century reliquary of fine workmanship. 

The neighbourhood of Wiirzburg abounds in interesting little towns. Ascending the Maine from 
Wurzburg for about two miles we come to Heidingsfeldt, which possesses a large church, consisting of 
an Early Romanesque nave and tower, and Third Pointed transepts and choir; it contains a fine taber- 
nacle of stone, a very elaborate fifteenth century stone pulpit, and a life-size representation of the 
" Agony in the Garden/* In the churchyard is a stone cemetery lantern on a column, and a cnzions 
charnel-house. The town is curious, and possesses its ancient walls and gates. Eblestadt, Randesachrei 
and Oossmansdorf are passed in the next three miles ; all are interesting little places. Ochsenfnrth, 
which is a mile and a half from the last-named place, is a most charming little mediaeval town, with 
its old walls, towers, and gates quite perfect. It contains a fine church, chiefly fourteenth-century work, 
but with an earlier tower. There is a superb tabernacle, most elaborately carved in stone, above 40 feet 
high ; a bronze font, the work of Peter Yischer, and some very fine '' cinque cento'' chandeliers ; against 
the columns are several statues by Tilman Hiemenschneider. In the churchyard is a beautiful little chapel, 
about 50 feet by 20, with an apse and a crypt under it; the doorway has a '^ Last Judgment" in the 
tympanum by Tilman Hiemenschneider. The Hathhaus bears the date 1499 in a carved panel of the 
front ; it is an exceedingly interesting little building, with a picturesque clock, turret, and external stair- 
case ; it retains much of its ancient furniture. There is also an old hospital, with the chapel over the porch 
containing its original altar " in situ," and many interesting specimens of domestic architecture. The 
next eight or ten miles of the course of the Maine abound with places of interest. The time will not 
allow of my giving any distinct account of them, but I cannot proceed without mentioning Sulzfeldt, a 
most perfect mediaeval village, hardly at all altered from what it was in the sixteenth century; 
Dettlebach, with its picturesque Hathhaus, built over a stream ; Yolkach, with its pilgrimage chnrch 
and stations, very similar in design to those at Nuremberg, and sixteenth-century Hathhaus ; and 
Hassfiirth with its two fine churches. 

Another most interesting series of towns within a short distance of Wiirzburg are situated upon 
a small river called the Tauber, a tributary of the Maine. At the junction of the two rivers 
is Wertheim, with a large castle in ruins, and in scale and pictorial beauty second only to 
Heidelberg; a fiiie church, containing a stone rood screen and a very beautiful fifteenth-century 
monument. A few miles further up the river is Bishofsheim, which also possesses an old castle, 
and a church with two stone tabernacles and an ancient high altar ; and further on still is Rothenburg, 
perhaps the most perfect medieval town of its size in Germany. It possesses eight most interesting 
churches ; the principal one, that of St. James, is a noble specimen of Second Pointed work ; it is 
about 300 feet long, without transepts, in the place of which are two square towers crowned with 
open-work stone spires of unequal height ; internally there are three superb triptych altars — the high 
altar adorned with pictures by Lucas Cranach, and the other two with wood carvings by TUman 
Riemenschneider ; very extensive choir stalls, and most glorious stained glass. The churches of St. 
Sebastian and St. Wolfgang also retain their ancient altars. There is a magnificent Town-hall, partly 
Third Pointed and partly Rcnnaissance, with a curious bell-tower ; all the gates are quite perfect, and 
and there is a complete system of mediaeval fortifications as perfect as it was when first carried out in 
the sixteenth century. The houses in the town are most valuable and perfect specimens of fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century domestic work, most of them nnmodemized. In fact, I know of no place which 
carries one more thoroughly back to the Middle Ages than this charming little town. 
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I mnst now leare this most interesting district which surrounds Wiirzburg, but I cannot do so 
without expressing an opinion that in no other part of Europe can so much that is thoroughly mediieval 
be seen within so small a compass. 

About fifty miles from Wiirzburg is another ancient ecclesiastical '^ Free City *' — that of 
Bamberg. Bamberg from a distance presents a grand appearance, though less striking than Wiirz- 
burg. The city is built upon seven hills, each of which is crowned by a large church; the most 
remarkable of which is the cathedral. This noble church consists of a nave and aisles, with a choir 
and polygonal apse flanked by tall square towers, surmounted by octagon lanterns and spires at 
the east end, and transepts, apsidal choir, and two lofty spires at the west end. Each choir has 
a large crypt under it, and is raised ten or twelve feet above the level of the nave. They are approached 
from the nave by double flights of steps, between each of which is an altar on a level with the 
nave floor ; these altars are isolated from the wall in such a way as to leave a space at the back, 
from which there is a large opening looking down into the crypts ; a large chapel with aisles forms a 
kind of continuation to the south transept. The church was originally founded by St. Henry in the 
year 1004, and was consecrated in 1012. This building was entirely destroyed by fire in the twelfth 
century. Of the present church the earliest portions are the eastern choir, lower portions of the two 
eastern towets, and the three first bays of the nave ; these were not completed until 1237. The great 
eastern apse — ^the earliest portion of the existing church — is a remarkably fine Romanesque work ; it is 
covered with zig-zags and all kinds of ornament. The nave of the cathedral originally had a flat 
timber roof, and the present quadripartite vaulting has caused the blocking up of the alternate clerestory 
windows. This portion of the church is transitional in character, but the pointed arch is only very 
sparingly used, showing how very far Germany was behind France and England in adopting Pointed 
architecture. Nor is this a solitary example, — for the church of Kloster-Ebrach, near Bamberg, which 
is quite Bomanesque in character and exhibits scarcely any use of the Pointed arch, was completed as 
late as the year 1285. It is a singular fact that the furtber east one goes in Germany the longer the 
Romanesque style seems to have been retained. In the south-east of Austria and Hungary there are several 
Romanesque churches built after the year 1300; for instance, that of SoKihisher Reen on the borders of 
Hungary ; on the doorway of which is an inscription recording its foundation in the year 1330. In the 
east of Hungary and parts of Servia the Romanesque style existed even to a later date, and the 
churches of Mannasia and Ipek were both erected after the year 1400, and neither of them possess any 
Pointed arches. This would seem to argue strongly against Gothic architecture having been introduced 
from the east. 

The next portions of Bamberg Cathedral in point of date are the transepts and western choir, which 
were completed in 1274; they are very fine Early First Pointed, but with the round arch still used, 
though sparingly. The two western towers, which are the most beautiful portions of the church, were 
erected after 1274. [^See fig. 1.] These exquisite towers bear such a resemblance to those of Laon in 
France that one is almost led to believe they were copied from the French church. Here we have another 
proof that the Germans were far behind the French, for the towers of Laon were built between the years 
1225 and 1235, whereas those of Bamberg, which appear even earlier in character, were not commenced 
until after 1274. These towers are square to the level of the choir walls, and are then carried up octa- 
gonally with octagonal buttresses consisting of beautiful open arcades supported upon slender columns ; 
the towers themselves are also pierced in all their stories : these stories are marked by bold projecting 
oomices. The pediments and spires which crown and disfigure these noble towers are either modem or 
have been altered during the seventeeth century. The interior of this cathedral is very striking and 
solepm, though plain and severe ; the beautiful warm colour of the stone adds greatly to the effect, and 
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the grand quadripartite vaulting of the nave and the eastern choir directly attract admiration. The 
eastern apse is vaulted with a semi-dome, and the arcade running round the lowest portion is very 
singular. The arches are supported upon intertwined columns, some of whic]l are tied together with 
great knots in the centre. In front of this apse stands a modem high altar of very unobjectionable 
design, surmounted by a large bronze crucifix by Thorwaldsen ; the stalls are fourteenth-century work. 
Against the south wall is a bronze effigy to Bishop Ebenett, by Peter Vischer. In the centre of the 
choir are two other monuments, both thirteenth century work. As before mentioned, this choir is raised 
about twelve feet above the level of the nave, and at the back of the stalls are solid stone walls 
separating it from the aisles ; towards the aisles these walls are divided into two stories by beautifiilly 
carved cornices ; the lower story is occupied by an arcade of pointed arches supported upon detached 
shafts, with richly carved capitals quite French in character. The upper story consists of an arcade of 
trefoil-headed arches, filled with remarkably fine statues, representing the Twelve Apostles and the 
Twelve Prophets, the Annunciation, and St. Michael and the Devil ; the heads are most noble, and the 
whole sculpture reminds one of the western doorway of Amiens ; the spandrils are filled with most 
charming conventional foliage ; these screens are probably of the same date as the western towers. 

The two doorways in the eastern towers have very fine statues inserted, of a later date than the door- 
ways themselves ; the canopies over them are good specimens of the conventional representations of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem so common in France and Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The great 
north doorway contains figures of the Prophets supporting the Evangelists upon their shoulders. Under 
the eastern choir is a large crypt, the vaulting of which is supported upon two rows of cylindrical 
columns ; it contains a holy well. The nave is very simple internally, and possesses no triforium ; the 
western choir is more rich, and the vaulting ribs are ornamented with small *^ zig-zags." The western 
apse is singularly beautiful ; it is pierced by two tiers of lancet windows, with groups of shafts in the 
jambs and rich mouldings. The western choir crosses the transepts, and is separated from them by 
solid stone screens similar to those of the eastern choir, except that they are decorated with thirteenth- 
century frescoes instead of statues ; these frescoes are very much faded, but still are very interesting. 
The western choir contains a modem high altar, and a fine set of fourteenth century stalls with canopies 
over them. In the centre of this choir is a most singular monument, consisting of a classical sarco- 
phagus of white marble, standing upon a thirteenth-century base, and with a twelfth or early thirteenth - 
century effigy lying upon it. This remarkable monument covers the remains of Pope Clement 11, 
who died in the year 1047. He was formerly Archbishop of Bamberg, and is one of the very few 
popes who lies buried on this side of the Alps. Nothing whatever is known about the history of this most 
singular monument; the sarcophagus, which is ornamented with centaurs and other mythological 
figures, cannot well be later than the third or fourth century, and may be very much earlier. 

In the western choir are two other remarkable monuments ; they are large bronze effigies placed in 
an upright position against the walls ; they are in very low relief, but perfect marvels of workmanship ; 
they are works of Peter Vischer, and represent Archbishops Gross von Trochau and Truchses von Pommer- 
felden. The transepts are similar in architecture to the western choir. The north transept has a fine rose- 
window of plate tracery ; the walls are arcaded within. In the south transept over an altar is an ivory 
cracifix, given to the church by the Emperor St. Henry II., and consequently dates as far back as the 
eleventh century. Attached to the piers of the nave are several remarkable bas-relief monuments of 
archbishops, two of them are as early as the twelfth century ; there are also several frescoes in similar 
positions, which probably served as monuments. In the centre of the nave stands the magnificent 
altar tomb of St. Henry II. and St. Cunigunda ; it is entirely of white marble ; the sides are orna- 
mented with panels containing representations of various events in the lives of the two saints, and .theif 
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effigies lie upon the slab of the monument ; the workmanship of the whole is very delicate and refined. 
It is in a a most wonderful state of preservation, was executed between the years 1499 and 1505, and 
is the masterpiece of Tilman Biemenschneider. 

Ab this is the last time I shall have to mention the name of this great master, I cannot help 
expressing a regret that we know so little of his works in this country. To my mind he was one of the 
greatest sculptors Germany ever produced ; his works are far more severe and simple in spirit than those 
of Adam Erafil or Peter Yischer, and indicate a great deal of that quiet religious feeling which is so 
noticeable in works of the thirteenth century. 

Attached to one of the great piers of the chancel arch of the eastern choir is a most remarkable 
work of the thirteenth century. It is simply a life-sized equestrian statue of St. Stephen, King of 
Hmigaiy ; the horse has a wonderfully classical look about it, and might almost have walked out of the 
« Elgin marbles.^* The rider is very inferior as a work of art to the horse ; he is represented as clothed 
in chain mail, and is rather stiff and cramped. 

In a very small chapel leading out of the south aisle of the nave is an altar with a carved wooden 
reredos of the fifteenth century ; it is the work of Michael Wohlgemuth, and represents the separation of 
the Apostles ; it is richly decorated with gilding and colour. Leading out of the south transept is a large 
chapel, dedicated to St. Andrew. This chapel is divided into a nave and aisles of equal width and height 
by two rows of columns ; the northern portion is superb First Pointed work, thoroughly French in 
character, and the southern late Second Pointed, rather plain. There are three altars, two of which are 
ancient ; the reredos of one of them is a large triptych enclosing a picture by Lucas Cranach, containing 
more than three hundred heads. The walls of this chapel are entirely covered with bronze mommaents, 
representing archbishops, bishops, and priests ; they are in low relief, and consist of life-sized effigies 
standing under canopies. The earlier ones date from the end of the fifteenth century, and the latest 
the commencement of the sixteenth. The earlier ones are very spirited and fine, the late ones are poor 
and flat. In this chapel and other parts of the cathedral there are more than one hundred and thirty of 
these monuments. The sacristy, which is very interesting, is entered from the chapel ; it contains a 
superb pascal candlestick of silver, about 5 feet high, bearing the date of 1216; is covered with 
foliage, birds, beasts, and all kind of ornament, and bears a strong resemblance to the '' Gloucester 
candlestick," exhibited at the Loan Collection, except that in the Bamberg candlestick the work is more 
delicate and refined. There is a large reliquary of silver and crystal, about 8 feet high, enclosing 
a smaller one presented to the church by St. Henry in the year 1004 ; this contains a third reliquary, 
of probably a still earlier date, entirely of cut crystal, within which is the largest relic of the true cross 
known to exist ; the relic itself is in the shape of a cross about 9 inches long and 4 across the arms. 
Whatever opinions may be entertained respecting relics — whether we believe that this piece of wood is a 
portion of the true cross or not, few can look without interest upon an object which caused the foundation 
of one of the grandest churches of Germany, of an imperial city, and one of the most ancient Prince 
Archbishoprics in Southern Germany. It was to enshrine this relic that St. Henry erected the first 
cathedral on this spot. Subsequently he gave the town to the Archbishop and his successors, and the 
town of Bamberg owed its importance to the pilgrims of all nations, many of them kings and princes, 
who came to visit this relic. In so great reverence was it held that the town, although at one time 
containing nearly 40,000 inhabitants, was never fortified, and it is probably the largest ancient town in 
Europe which has never had any means of defence. The sacristy also contains a remarkably fine 
remonstrance of the fifteenth century, two reliquaries of the same date, and a vestment of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. 

Bamberg Cathedral, as before stated, stands upon the top of a hill, and round the church is a 

Y 
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terrace with a curious fifteenth-century work parapet, and a kind of stone reading desk at the east end. 
The yiew from this terrace is charming, and is closed hy the finely formed mountains of Franconian 
Switzerland. Close to the cathedral are the remains of the ancient bishops^ palace : the gateway is 
curious cinque cento work erected in 1540; the rest of the building is a good example of a half- 
timbered erection of the fifteenth century, with external galleries supported upon bold corbels. There is 
a large seventeenth century palace adjoining ; it is a fiiie building, entirely of stone, and is enriched 
with a gallery of pictures. 

Bamberg contains twelve other churches besides the cathedral, of which the most interesting are 
the Benedictine Abbey Church of St. Michael, a large Romanesque building with two Third Pointed 
spires and a late apse. The church contains several fine monuments, the most interesting of which is 
the tomb of St. Otto, which is in a singular crypt under the crossing of the nave and transepts ; the crypt 
is entered from the nave by a large archway, in front of which is the altar for the parish; and the *' Obere 
Pfarr*' Church, which has a noble apse with flying buttresses and surrounding chapels of fiiie Second 
Pointed work. The interior of this church has been modernized, but it still contains a very large triptich 
of carved wood-work, which originally formed the reredos to the high altar, but is now under the organ 
loft, and a very rich stone tabernacle. Several of the other churches are interesting, but the time will 
not allow me to describe them. 

I shall not attempt to give any description of Nuremberg. That magnificent old town has heen 
so thoroughly well described by Mr. Charles Eastlake in a paper read before the Architectural 
Association, that I think it is quite unnecessary for me to say anything more about it, so I shall pass 
on to Hatisbon.' 

The Cathedral of Hatisbon is one of the most noble churches in Germany, and also one of the 
largest. Perhaps no church of its size in Europe is so remarkably simple in plan and arrangement ; it 
consists of a short nave and aisles, with five bays only ; the western bay is flanked by two square 
towers. The transepts do not project beyond the walls of the aisles ; the choir consists of three bays, 
and a three-sided apse. The aisles of the choir are terminated with three-sided apses, and to the east 
of them are sacristies. Some idea may be formed of the large scale of the building from the fact that 
the bays of the nave and choir are 30 feet from centre to centre. The nave is more than 40 feet in 
the clear and 120 feet high ; the aisles are nearly 30 feet wide, and 65 feet high ; each of the western 
towers are 42 feet square — so that the aisles are as large as the nave of many of our English cathe- 
drals. The building, however, is short for such gigantic proportions in other respects. The west front 
is very imposing, and reminds one of the fa9ades of the French cathedrals. It is of various dates ; the 
south tower was begun in 1404, but is in the style of a century earlier; the north tower, which is the 
same in general arrangement, but totally different in detail, was completed to the height of the naye 
roof in 1482. The gable of the nave bears the date 1486. The beautiful and highly original triangular 
porch, which forms so striking a feature of this front, is a work of the earlier period of the fifteenth 
century. The sculpture with which it is adorned is uncommonly fine. This front remained unfinished 
for nearly 400 years, but is now being completed by the carrying up of the spires ; they will reach the 
height of 400 feet when finished. The effect upon entering the church is strikingly magnificent ; the 
great height and width, the beautiful proportions, the general harmony of design throughout the whole 
building, the magnificent old stained glass with which nearly all the windows are filled, and the rich 
orange colour of the stone form a combination to be met with in no other German church ; to add to 
this, all the fittings are ancient, except the high altar, which is a work of the seventeenth century, veij 
inoffensive in design, and entirely of silver, partly gilt. It is difficult to conceive the value of this 
moat costly article of church fomitiu-e ; but when I state that the altar is more than 20 feet long, is 
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the same in height to the top of the canopy oyer the throne, and that the silyer is nearly a quarter 
of an inch thick, some notion may be formed of its value. 

The earliest portions of the Cathedral are the lower parts of the three eastern apses ; they are 
thirteenth-centnry work, and were commenced in the year 1275; the detail is very interesting and 
beautifol ; the capitals of the arcade round the apse of the southern aisle is very original in design, and 
nearly Romanesque in character. [^See fig. 2.] The upper portions of these apses are rather later, but very 
pure and good. The great eastern apse is beautifully designed ; it has two tiers of four-light windows, 
with an open triforium between them, the tracery of which is double. All these windows are filled with early 
stained glass of the most brilliant and magnificent description. I have certainly nerer seen any glass bo 
rich in colour. The nave and transepts are rather later than the choir, very simple and dignified. The 
yaulting is good, and early in arrangement, although not constructed until the close of the fourteenth 
centiury. The triforium is not pierced over the nave and transepts, but forms a simple passage with an 
arcade in front of it, as in our English cathedrals. There is a passage through the waUs in front of the 
aisle windows, below which is a very bold arcade of trefoil arches, supported upon finely carved corbels. 
There is an ancient draw well, with a stone canopy over it, in the south transept ; and five of the altars 
have lofty stone ciboria over them. These ciboria are ornamented with statues under canopies, and are 
supported upon pillars ; they retain their ancient coloured decorations. There is also a stone pulpit and 
a tabernacle of the fifteenth century. The church is not rich in monuments ; the most remarkable is a 
small bronze tablet, by P. Yischer, and the large '< cinque-cento*' monument of Cardinal von Wittelsbach^ 
which stands in the centre of the nave, upon an altar tomb of red marble. The Cardinal is represented 
kneeling before a crucifix, larger than life, and executed in gilt bronze. The cloisters of this Cathedral, 
which are very extensive, are not entered from the church, but are quite isolated in the north-east of the 
church. They surround an oblong space, and are bisected by a large hall which is vaulted, and entirely 
covered with ancient monuments of every description. It is difficult to walk over the floor, as every stone 
is deeply carved with the effigy of a priest or bishop. Some of these carved slabs have been let into the 
walls in an oblique direction, and others stand upright against the walls. The windows of this singular 
hall are curious specimens of late Third Pointed work, with a strange mixture of Italian detail. A small 
doorway on the east side leads into a singular Romanesque chapel, dedicated to All Saints ; it is square 
at the base, but becomes octagonal above ; internally it is quite devoid of detail, but has been entirely 
covered with fresco ; it has small apses to the north, south and east. In the last stands the original 
altar. It consists of a slab of green marble six inches thick, four feet wide, and four feet long, supported 
upon a square pilaster in the centre and four small columns with cushion caps at the angles. Externally 
this chapel is roofed with a short stone conical spire. A Romanesque doorway at the north end of this 
hall gives access to another chapel of still earlier date. It consists of a nave about 50 feet by 25 ; 
the vaulting is quadripartite without ribs ; on each side are four small semi-circular apses, and there 
is one of larger dimensions at the east end which contains the original altar, the lower portion of which is 
perforated with circular openings. The chapel is dedicated to St. Stephen, and is said to have been the 
original cathedral ; it is evidently very early, and may date from the end of the tenth century.* The 
walls are covered with plaster both within and without. The sacristy of the Cathedral is well worth 
seeing, and is full of fine works of Mediseval art. The following are some of the most interesting : — 

One processional cross of bronze with figure, of the twelfth century. 

One processional cross of silver-gilt, set with real stones, of the fifteenth century. 

One processional cross, copper-gilt, with imitation stones (no figure), of the fifteenth century. 



* In Oennany, during the middle ages, mbble work was always covered with plaster, and in many instancea 
bziokwork also. 
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One large altar cross of solid gold, the front adorned with fillagree work and large bosses, figure solid 
gold, back ornamented with the evangelic symbols in enamel, and the front set with uncut 
rubies. This is also of the thirteenth century. 

One altar cross of silver, with figure in " maielloy" of the fifteenth century. 

Two small shrines in Limoges work, of the thirteenth century. 

Three chalices, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

One crosier, of the fourteenth century. 

Six large silver altar candlesticks, late in the sixteenth century. 

Six large silver altar candlesticks, of bad design, of the eighteenth century. 

Nearly touching the Cathedral to the south-east is a very beautiful and interesting little FirBi* 
Pointed church. This remarkable building is called the " Alte Pfarr,^' or St. Ulrich*s Church. It ia 
nearly square in plan, about 70 feet by 55 feet. It consists of a nave of six bays, with a deep vaulted 
gallery projecting over the two first ; there are also galleries over the aisles and covering the whole of the 
eastern bay, except a small square space over the altar ; so that above two- thirds of the entire area of the 
church is covered with galleries. These galleries are supported upon very solid octagon columns, with finely 
carved caps ; they are vaulted both above and below. The arrangement of the western gallery is strikingly 
picturesque. [^See fig. 3.] There is a fine double west doorway, with a rose window over it. At the east 
end of the south aisle is a large and yery solid Romanesque tower. The architecture of this church is so 
French in appearance, that one would be led to believe that it was the work of some French architect, were 
it not that there is so much architecture of a very similar character in Ratisbon. Close to this church are 
two large and much modernized Romanesque churches — the Neider Miinster and St. Mary's Chapel. The 
Neider Miinster contains three old altars under ciboria, very similar to those in the Cathedral. The frontals 
of the altar are pierced with tracery, and show recumbent figures under the altar slabs ; it is probable, 
therefore, that they served the purposes of monuments as well as of altars. There are many other inte- 
resting churches in Ratisbon, but time will only allow of my mentioning three. The first is the Scotch 
Benedictine Abbey Church of St. James, which is one of the most perfect Romanesque churches in 
South Germany ; it consists of a nave and aisles, with an eastern chancel and apse flanked by square 
towers and western transepts. Internally, the old flat boarded roof remains. There is a fine late 
Romanesque doorway on the north side, and remains of a cloister on the south. The Dominican 
church is very long and lofty ; it is a good specimen of early Second Pointed work, and was commenced 
in 1278. It contains a good set of stalls and several fine monuments. The chapter house and cloisters 
remain in their original condition, and are interesting. The Abbey church of St. Emmeran is a large 
much modernized Romanesque building, full of ancient monuments, and contains a very interesting 
porch or narthex, a fore court with a curious First-Pointed gateway, and a beautiful Romanesque crypt 
under the western choir. There is a superb silver shrine containing the body of St. Emmeran ; it is a 
work of the fourteenth century; and in the sacristy are preserved some very early vestments and 
crosiers of the abbots, who were also princes of the empire. On the south side is a very fine doister, 
part of which is most beautifal First- Pointed work ; most of the windows have been replaced in the 
fourteenth century ; those which remain consist of an open arcade of four arches supported upon coupled 
columns surmounted by a small well window. 

The domestic architecture of Ratisbon is certainly the most ancient of any town in Grermany. 
The *' Goliaths-haus ** is a perfect specimen of a thirteenth-century town dwelling house, which has 
suffered scarcely any alterations. The windows consist of open arcades, supported upon detached shafts 
with the casements placed behind them, so that the woodwork of the windows is quite independent 
of the architectural members. This form of window is very common in Ratisbon, and above a hundred 
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preseryation. Against the pillars of the nave are eight altars, the reredoses of which contain most raag^ 
nificent old pictures; four are hy the elder Holbein, and the other four bj Zeitbloom. The south door- 
way of the nave contains the celebrated bronze doors ; they are works of the tenth century. The eastern 
choir contains a modern high altar, with the remains of an ancient one worked up into it ; a most 
elaborate set of sedilia ; and a double row of stalls on each side, the backs of which are hung with 
stamped leather, the patterns of which are picked out with vermilion and gold. Fiye of the chapek 
surrounding the choir retain ancient reredoses to their altars ; they consist of triptychs, enclosing pictures 
or subjects carved in wood. They were executed during the first few years of the sixteenth century by 
Zeitbloom, Burckmair, and Erhardt ; they are exquisitely beautiful, and make one regret that oil pictures 
are now so little used as decorations to churches. There are several fine monuments, some wonderful 
late metal-work screens, and a little old stained glass, in the Cathedral. The cloisters are interesting 
and full of old monuments. 

The Church of St. Ulrich is an immense late Gothic building, 818 feet long, 94 broad, and 100 to 
the vaulting. It contains several fine oldpictures ; amongst others, a " Madonna," by Martin Schongauer ; 
some good stained glass ; an ancient wooden altar, with a lofty reredos ; and in the sacristy two very early 
crosiers, and one or two reliquaries of carved ivory. 

The Lutheran Church of St. Anna contains a series of splendid cinque cento monuments ; an 
organ with triptych doors, painted by Lucas Cranach in 1512 ; several very interesting pictures by 
Burgmayer; and the original portraits of Frederick of Saxony and Martin Luther, by Lucas Cranach. 
Most of the other churches in the town have been modernized or rebuilt during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Time will not permit me to give any description of Freising, Munich, Amberg, Passau, and Strau- 
bing, nor can I attempt to describe Prague ; for were I to do so, I should have to detain you here 
another hour. There are very many other places of interest that I cannot even name. 

In conclasion, I take the liberty to state two opinions, which you will accept for what they are 
worth. First, that Germany was far later than England and France in the adoption of Pointed 
architecture, and that in the south-east of Germany Pointed architecture did not develope itself from the 
Romanesque, as was the case in the north, but was introduced fully formed. The second is, that Pointed 
architecture was first used in the north-west of Germany (probably in the city of Cologne itself), and 
gradually spread to the south and east ; but a century and a quarter elapsed before the Germans could 
be converted to this noble style of architecture. 

Mr. C. F. Haywaeb, Fellow.-— I have had immense pleasure this evening in listening to what 
Mr. Brewer has said, because I have been able to follow in my own mind, step by step, pretty nearly the 
route, and note most of the buildings and towns he has mentioned. I have nothing, however, to add to 
the information which he has given us (for it is some years since I went over the ground, and I afterwards 
embodied all my notes in a paper read at this Institute) in much greater detail than we could have 
expected from a gentleman who does not profess the art of architecture, but rather has pursued it with 
a view to making such drawings as we see before us — such, indeed, as deserve special acknowledgment 
at our hands. I have the greatest pleasure in proposing that we give him a hearty vote of thanks, 
which I am sure will be accorded most fally by the Meeting. I could bear witness to almost all that he 
has said with reference to the great extent of architectural work and picturesque building yet remaining 
in most of these towns, but more particularly with regard to the somewhat out-of-the-way town of 
Wertheim, and others on the river Main which are seldom visited, and which I have hardly ever heard 
described before. The remains of the Castle of Wertheim very much resemble those at Heidelberg ; 
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the way in which I became acquainted with it was a much more pleasant one than is now possibh 
when the railway takes one in about two or three hoars' time from Frankfort to Wiirzbnrg. The 
ndlway was not made at the time I speak of, and the usual course of travel was by the Maine, 
starting from Asschaffenberg, fifteen miles beyond Frankfort. The stream winds so extensively, and 
runs 80 strong, that it took a steamer two days to go from Asschaffenburg to Wiirzburg, but only one 
day to return with the stream. The first day's stoppage was at Wertheim, and I was so charmed and 
delighted with the place that I missed the steamer purposely on the next day, sacrificing the rest of the 
water journey, not without regret, for the sake of the opportunity of exploring the buildings more than 
I oocdd otherwise have done. There is not only this particular town, but a number of little villages on 
the river which are full of picturesque mediaeval work ; and on this account I scarcely enjoyed the 
architectural tour of the Rhine so much as that of the Maine, not, of course, because the Rhine is less 
rich in architectural beauties, but simply because one hardly expected to see so much upon the less noted 
river, and therefore the surprise was the more agreeable. In such tedious travelling as by the steamer 
against the stream, and following the many bends of a river, winding very considerably, of course one 
had the opportunity of making sketches while on board the steamer, which could not be got by the 
present mode of travelling. Without, however, detaining you further, 1 will merely propose that we 
give our cordial thanks to Mr. Brewer ; and I only wish there were many other gentlemen who studied 
as earnestly as I know he has, from the first time that he began to sketch with such success these 
architectural subjects. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, Hon. Sec. — I wish to have the opportunity of seconding this vote of thanks to 
Mr. Brewer ; but as I have not travelled over the ground he treats of, I have very little indeed to add 
to the remarks made by Mr. Hayward. Mr. Brewer has certainly whetted our appetites to follow the 
same route, and to see some of the interesting things that he has described. Looking at his two 
beautiful drawings of Bamberg, they remind me exceedingly of the town of Limburg, where we find, 
surrounding an almost equally fine cathedral, similar houses of the most picturesque forms, but in that 
town, unfortunately, there is hardly any of their original wooden construction now visible, it being all 
covered over with plaster and whitewash, or slating, so that Bamberg is comparatively fortunate in 
retaining so much, and Mr. Brewer tells me this is even more the case the further you go east and 
south in Germany. Nevertheless, I fear that it must be accepted as a lamentable fact that this class of 
building is being swept away as fast as the money can be got to do it with, so that our thanks are 
doubly due to those artists who, like Mr. Brewer, are preserving some records of them for the future. 
In speaking of the porches of the churches, to which reference has been made, I do not know that I have 
seen such fully developed examples as those mentioned ; yet, I was very much struck with many that I 
saw in some of the more northern churches. Very often it is only from the plan that their original 
effect can be guessed at, as they have been so commonly severed from the church and their arches built up. 
The architect can, however, restore them in imagination, and he can therefore realize how that entering 
the church through two or three aisles, as it were, from the west end, the picturesque effect of such spacious 
narthexes, together with the complicated galleries, give a great charm to the interior of these German 
churches. I certainly have seen enough to lead me to come to the same conclusion as Mr. Brewer 
has with regard to the plaster. I believe that in those days they did cover over their buildings, 
dressings, rubble and all, with a thin coat of this material ; and so what they must have looked like, 
imless they did paint them with frescoes, I could hardly say. Of course, the buildings look very 
picturesque now that it has become weather-stained and partially fallen off. I have only to add that I 
most cordially second the vote of thanks to Mr. Brewer. 

The Chairman. — (Gentlemen, it remains for ns to accord our thanks to Mr. Brewer for his uiusually 
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interesting paper, which I am sure must have caused a desire in a great many here to go oyer the 
ground which he has so ably pointed out to us. I know that some few of us have done so, and others 
hare partially explored the field of Mr. Brewer's labour, but probably there are none who haye bestowed 
upon it more thorough and exhaustiye research. We haye rarely, if eyer, had presented to us such an 
interesting set of architectural sketches and results of obseryations as we haye had this eyening. 
Whether we notice the pencil drawings, or those executed in colour, I am sure we shall be equally struck 
with the artistic feeling, tenderness of treatment, and accuracy in the representation of architectural 
detail which they exhibit. Mr. Brewer has, in point of fact, suggested a most yaluable field of research. 
He has pointed out a district which, as yet, is comparatiyely little known, and one which will eyidently 
gaye great pleasure to all architectural students to trayel oyer, either in part or wholly, as Mr. Brewer 
has done. I haye most sincere pleasure in putting to you the motion for a yote of thanks which has 
been proposed. 

The cordial thanks of the meeting were then accorded to Mr. Brewer. 



THE TERMINUS OP THE MIDLAND RAILWAY, NEAR KING^S CROSS, 

LONDON. 

By Professor Donaldson, Hon. Sec. For. Corr. 



I VENTTTBE to call the attention of the Members by a few words to what may be considered one of the 
most important works now carrying on in our metropolis, yast in extent — for it will coyer seyen acres — 
and gigantic in the proportions of its terminus shed. This grand feature is distinguished by a construc- 
tion which, as to boldness and ingenuity, reflects the highest credit for conception and execution, on 
its eminent engineer, Mr. W. H. Barlow ; on Messrs. Waring, the contractors ; on Messrs. Ordish and 
Le Feuyre, who designed the details of the roof; and on Mr. Alleyne, of the Butterley Iron Works, who 
arranged the trayelling, staging, and hoisting gear for the purpose of fixing the roofing in its place. 

The roof of the terminus shed is 690 feet long, and has a clear span of 240 feet. The main ribs, 
which are 29 feet 4 inches apart from centre to centre, are latticed, and 6 feet deep, forming the curye of 
four-centred pointed arch, the radii being 57 feet and 160 feet respectiyely, and rising to the height of 
96 feet aboye the leyel of the platform. The feet of the ribs coyer a remarkably small area, as though 
they stood on pins ; but here at the springing, instead of being latticed, they haye plate webs and are 
let into a shoe, which spreads out on each side and to the projection of a buttress, so as to giye a firm 
footing, and these shoes are bolted down to anchor plates at the foundation, built into the wall to ensure 
further stability. Except the shoes, the whole consists of plate iron, three intermediate ribs between the 
main ribs being of rolled iron, X section, 10^ inches deep. There are at regular distances on the sweep of 
the roof trussed purlins to carry the intermediate ribs, and so constructed that they stiffen laterally the 
lower flanges of the main ribs. In the whole height of the roof there are no ties, the sweep being so 
adjusted, and the weight so distributed and equipoised, that the series of girders, about 2 feet deep, 
extending across the station at the leyel of the floor, are sufficient to retain the feet and resist the tensile 
strain at that point upon the ribs. 

The floor is also designed with considerable ingenuity, and merits our attention. The whole area, 
690 feet bj 240 feet, is upheld by a series of cast colunms, 14 feet 8 inches apart from centre to centre, 
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and 15 feet high, and on the caps are the transverse girders already mentioned and a series of 
longitudinal girders. The Taulting, if it may be so called, of this basement story or ceiling rests on this 
net-work of girders, and is formed of Mallet's buckled plates securely fixed to the girders, and thereon 
comes the floor. Thus it will be perceived that the columns afford clearer space for stowage beneath 
than piers would have done, and the buckled plates are lighter and more sure in construction than brick 
vaults. 

The ribs and roofing are erected and fixed in place by means of a travelling staging and hoisting 
gear. The system on which Mr. J. G. N. Alley ne, of the Butterley Iron Works, has designed the staging 
is, that the main rib is never lost hold of until all the wind-ties are finally fixed to the walls. The 
staging is divided into three sections, the centre consisting of six divisions, the side ones of five divisions 
each, and from front to rear there are four divisions. The standards consist of die-square balks of timber, 
12 inches square ; the horizontal traverse pieces are double, 12 by 6 inches each, except the lower one, 
which is 12 inches square, with iron shoes bolted down to receive the feet of the standards and braces. 
The cross braces are 12 by 12 in the two lower tiers, 10 by 10 inches in the two next tiers, and in the 
upper ranges 9 by 9 inches. The wheels, on which the three sections move, are 2 feet 8 inches in 
diameter, and run on a balk of timber 18 inches square ; altogether, there are 123 wheels under the 
staging. Of course, the thiee divisions of the staging can be moved, and are moved distinctly and sepa- 
rately ; but when main ribs are being hoisted and adjusted, they are all three bolted together at each 
horizontal timber with wrought-iron clamps and bolts, and screwed firmly together against a chock of 
timber. Each gallery of the stage is fitted with two slides, which are forced outwards against the rib 
by folding wedges, so that the work can be adjusted to the greatest accuracy. 

For moving the staging the following process is followed. When, in the first instance, two ribs 
have been fixed and the riveting finished, and everything is properly adjusted, the folding wedges of the 
two side stages are knocked out ; the rib, in taking its proper deflection, rests firmly on the centre com- 
partment ; the wedges of this are not disturbed, the whole centre compartment being kept bolted down 
to the floor. The slides are drawn inwards, and the side divisions of the staging are moved, so that the 
slides originally opposite to No. 1 rib are brought to be opposite No. 2 rib ; they are then wedged out 
and hold No. 2, and are in turn bolted down to the floor. The wedges of the centre compartment are 
now removed ; it is set free from the floor, moved up to No. 2 rib, and the three compartments or 
divisions are bolted together as before, and are then ready for No. 3 rib. The sides may be moved in 
about thirty minutes each, and the centre in ten minutes. These movements may be effected by hand- 
power of three men with iron bars to each wheel. For hoisting steam-power is used. The derrick 
employed for the purpose is arranged with an universal joint, so that it can be raised, lowered, or twisted 
round in any direction. The steam crab is furnished with a double warping barrel, so that the rope does 
not accumulate on it — a system first used, probably, at the Exhibition in London, 1862. 



ERRATUM. 

In the last Sessional Paper, No. 7, p. 5, for the name of /. W, Papworth read Wyatt Papworth. 
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Since completion, the church has remained substantially the same, and I will now give a detailed 
description of it* 

In approaching Barton Church for the first time, the freshness, soliditj, and simplicity of the 
structure are most striking. The well-squared masonry is most noticeable, and this and the plainness of 
the mouldings which prevails inside and outside, from tower to chancel, are features quite in accordance 
with the somewhat coarse but very durable sandstone which the builders have, with an exception to be 
noticed hereafter, used throughout the whole church. 

The style is the perpendicular and the ^ ^L__^i ■ iw i j 11^ 

plan simple, consisting of a well proportioned W^ l^^^^^^^li 

clerestoried nave of four bays, opening its ^HBBB • • • M m ^MrJ^ 
fall height to the square tower at the west, I 
flanked on either side by N. and 6. aisles, ^ 

and separated from a lofty chancel of two Mggg^mk m % % 

bays by a chancel arch. The N. and 8. JT ■ ^ 

aisles are continued as N. and 8. chapels in ^'V—V^^P^^V^^lil^^l^V^^lL. 

the chancel, from which they in like manner I I 

are separated by arches, and the chancel ^ ^ 

itself is continued its full height some 12 feet beyond these chapels. 

Throughout the arches are all pointed and of two orders ; in the chancel arch and in the arches of 
the chapels, and within the chancel, the outer edges of each order are simply chamfered, while in the 
nave and tower arches an ovolo is substituted for the chamfer. But although this similarity of character 
preyails in the arches, they have been made on the hands of the ingenious builders susceptible of con- 
siderable variety of treatment. Thus, the chancel arch and the arches springing E. and 8. and E. and 
N. from the same piers, spring from simple brackets, showing in the section five sides of an octagon, 
and relieved in those supporting the chancel arch by a delicate nail-head moulding, which the recent 
removal of whitewash has revealed to the present generation, and which the chisel has fortunately passed 
over without injury. Again, in the arches in the nave springing from the same piers as the chancel 
arch, the impost of the upper orders is continuous with the piers, wlule the lower order is made to spring 
from semi-octagon pillasters on the surface of the same piers, and other arches are also thus treated. 
The piers, excepting those at the junction of the nave and chancel, which are plain masonry, are, as 
above stated, octagon columns with moulded octagon abaci and plan bases, either of the same character 
or square, with the angles in the latter case filled with neat chamfer terminations of excellent workman- 
ship. The tower arch, the apex of which coincides with the centre of the roof of the nave, is very lof^, 
and although somewhat more pointed than the other arches, strikes the N. and 8. walls of the tower at 
a slight angle, which breaks the continuity of impost that would otherwise occur. Through this arch the 
whole of the interior of the tower is visible to the floor of the ringer's chamber, and through it also are 
seen from almost every part of the church, the west window and door, the proportions of which are 
most admirable, and greatly contribute to the impressive effect of the view in this direction. 

Here must be noticed the uncertain treatment of the piers at the extreme west of the nave, which 
has evidently resulted from the tower having been built and probably completed before it. As will be 
seen at once, the 8.E. angle buttress of the tower occupies its position now within the church as an 
independent feature, into which the adjoining arch has been built, and from which part of the base 
mould which is continued through the present west wall of the south aisle has been cut, to make way for 
a square flat pillaster with moulded abacus, double the width requisite to receive the arch, and made 
possibly of this width to give additional strength to the structure of the tower. 
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At the N.E. angle of the tower, where the position of the helfry staircase has rendered the 
oontinnation of the angle buttress to the ground unnecessary, an exceptional treatment is also at once 
obseryable. 

The window arches also display some rariety. That of the west window in the tower alone is 
pointed ; those of the clerestory and in the north and west walls are square, while those of the east 
window, north and south chancel windows, and of the windows in the south of the church are four- 
centred arches ; those of the south aisle being somewhat flatter than the others. The east window is of 
five lights, intersected crosswise by a transom, dividing each light equally into upper and lower portions ; 
the heads of the latter are slightly curved and of the former are all cinqfoliated, the three central ones 
being also ogees, from which rise additional vertical mouldings. The windows of the clerestory, and 
the west windows of the aisles are of two lights, and the other windows in the church are of three. 
All have very plain mouldings and exhibit only the ordinary forms of perpendicular tracery. The north 
chancel window and the east windows of the side chapels have been walled up with ashlar to provide 
space within the church for the monuments, by which they are now blanked. 

There are four doorways ; one at the west in the tower ; a pointed one, a second in the first bay of 
the south aisle, also pointed, and still approached by the original porch, itself entered by a pointed arch ; 
a third, also on the south, being a small priests* door in the south wall of the south chapel, and 
partly blanking one light of a window there, and the fourth a square one without porch in the second 
bay of the north aisle. Of these doorways, the west alone merits a detailed description. The mouldings 
commence from a dripstone, (on the hollow of which four roses are carved at equal distances) with 
ogees reversed, then a deep circular hollow, and then the same reversed ogees repeated. These mould- 
ings have no bases, but rise directly from a plain chamfer almost close to the floor level. 

The dripstones over the south doorway and the porch arch terminate with carved human heads, the 
latter much defaced, but on the former the coiffure of the lady on the east side still displays the crespi- 
nette of the Tudor period. These carved heads are of magnesian limestone, aqd with the carvings 
terminating the dripstone of the clerestory windows, form the exception to the otherwise universal use of 
sandstone above referred to. In all the doorways, the original doors more or less patched by irregular 
repairs, remain. 

The carvings on the south side of the clerestory are very striking ; the whiteness of their stone 
contrasts strongly with the warmer grey of the walls, and the workmanship is so much better and more 
artistic, and the costume where it occurs so much earlier than the rest of the fabric, that the impression 
at once arises that they must have formed part of the decorations of the earlier or some other church 
or building, and been carefully preserved and introduced as they now appear. The corresponding 
carvings on the north side are also of magnesian limestone, but are so inferior that they cannot be 
ascribed to the same period. They may be humble efforts of the less artistic builders to produce corres- 
ponding results, or still later defacements of original sculpture, the subject or character of which had 
become objectionable. 

The base moulding is throughout a shallow ogee of considerable strength, and has evidently been 
copied from the base mould of the tower, from which however it is wholly disconnected. This fact, and 
the variations on the level of it which occur at diffisrent points, and are met by a drop in one point on 
the north side, followed by a rise in another on the south, go strongly to prove that all the walls, except 
the west wall of the north aisle, which has no base mould, are later in date than the tower ; while the 
junction of the nave arches as above described leads to the same conclusion as to them, and the inscribed 
date on the wall plate of the chancel is farther conclusive as to that portion of the work. It would of 
course be easy to infer that the nail-head moulding in the chancel and the earlier mouldings of the 
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tiaye arches were a sign of earlier work, but so far as the plaster has been remoyed, nothing has been 
disclosed to show any break in the masonry except in the west wall above mentioned, and the nail-head 
moulding, if not preserved as previously suggested from the earlier church, may have been copied as an 
ornamental enrichment from an earlier model, in order to reduce the contrasted plainness of the masonry, 
near the richer carving of the rood screen. 

The walls of the tower are unbroken by any stages, unless a plain moulding, about mid-way up the 
ringers* chamber, and carried over the three square openings by which it is lighted on the east, southi 
and west, can be considered as dividing it into two stages. 

The tower is embattled, as are all the walls of the church, and the four angle buttresses are carried 
quite to the top, where they terminate in pinnacles roughly crocketed. An intermediate smaller pinnacle, 
of like character, rises from the embattled parapet in the centre of each side. 

The belfry windows on all sides are the same, and, notwithstanding the winds and beating raina of 
four centuries, are still comparatively perfect. The belfry may be fairly considered the most beautiful 
part of the tower, as the tower itself is of the church. It contains six bells : the fullest inscription on 
any of them is as follows : — " Lester, Pack, and Chapman, of London. Fecit (sic) 1769. The Rev. 
Joseph Leech, minister. Jn®. Taylor, Jon*. Roebuck, Jo*. Hobson, Ch. Wardens." The bells are 
excellent ; they still hang in the original frame, which is ingeniously constructed, so that each bell 
hangs at cross comers with the tower, and speaks directly through one or other of the windows. 

The only external features yet to be mentioned are the buttresses which occur at intervals all 
round, and with one exception are of ordinary character. This is at the north-east comer, where, 
guided possibly by a lower roof line of the original north aisle, (an indication of which still exists in a 
piece of wall coping in the west wall,) the architect, having constmcted his buttress for a lower height, 
has most ingeniously and effectively projected the upper portion of it, so as to make it conform to the 
present height of the north aisle. This special treatment confirms the statement contained in an entry 
made in the register by the Rev. John Heathfield, who was vicar before and during the Commonwealth. 
*' There was an Old Church here, of which remaineth nothing but the End and Window joining the North 
Buttress of the Steeple." The window in its present form, of a small square-headed two-light window, 
has evidently been rudely altered, and is even now in a quasi-unfinished state. A curious excrescence 
jn the fourth bay on the north wall, in the form of a flat buttress, will be found, on entering the church, 
to contain the staircase to the rood loft, the doors of which are now opened. On entering the church, the 
fine oak roof of the nave and aisles at once attracts attention. Flat massive beams, equal apparently to any 
possible weight, span the nave at each bay, and are on the upper side blocked up with solid timber, so as to 
give the roof a shallow pitch. These beams, where original, have been roughly moulded, and the mouldings 
on the ribs and carvings on the bosses are all strong, massive, and in good proportion, and add their 
quota to the general effect. The panels also are large, four being sufficient to span the nave, and two 
each aisle, and the boarding being alternately raised and sunk, gives them a broken surface. The 
bosses are peculiarly bold in design and carving, and bear some of them letters and monograms admirably 
executed. The whole of the roof is now stained a dark brown, but traces of gilding and colour are still 
visible on a double rose near the tower arch. 

On the walls of the clerestory, plain corbels have been introduced, from which rise vertically, at the 
division of each bay, square oak beams of considerable strength, which bear similar beams placed 
horizontally upon them, so as to completely conceal the original wall plate, and cut in half the bosses 
next to it. On a close examination, it will be seen that this is not only a later addition to the roof, but 
also that it partially destroys the original effect, without apparently adding any support ; for the horizontal 
beams have to be held in their places by stops nailed to some of the cross beams, to prevent them falling 
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forward. This cnrions addition to the roof escaped the notice of Mr. Httntery and it would be well if it 
oonld be remoyed, and the reason of its introduction explained. If it did not add sapport, the only 
inference is, that there was some object in concealing the wall plate which it most effectually hides ; and 
as the roof is of a date when inscribed wall plates are found in the neighbourhood, as at Almondbury, 
there may be some legend here which, if revealed, would tell us whether it was objectionable or not in 
point of character or doctrine. The inscribed wall plate, still remaining in the church, gives additional 
I^obability to the existence of a similar feature in the nave. 

But apart from what any possible legend might tell us, the carvings on the roof, as it appears at 
present, are very instructive. In addition to the monogram of the Saviour, which occurs on several 
bosses, we have in the north aisle a monogram of the Virgin Mary, combining in one character the three 
first letters of her name; a single letter I in the south aisle, and near it a legend containing. many 
letters which cannot easily be deciphered without a closer inspection than has yet been possible ; and a 
head, probably of St. John the Baptist, and the face with three eyes, two noses, and double mouth, the 
not uncommon symbol of the Trinity. And we have, moreover, some coats of arms, which give a clue 
to the individuals who were interested in the work. These are prominently the shield bearing three cups, 
two and one, the arms of the Priory of Bretton ; a shield lozengy, a bend, for the arms of Rockley, then of 
Birthwaite ; a shield bearing paly of four, a bend with three mullets, ascribed by Mr. Hunter to Dronsfield ; 
and another shield on the side of the boss next the apex of the tower arch, which bears what appear to 
be three manchets, two and one. 

The roofs of the north and south chapels are similar to those of the aisle ; that of the south chapel 
being a modem restoration ; neither bears any special marks to identify it with either S. Nicholas or 
(except the monogram above mentioned) Our Lady of Darton, to whom reference is made in documents 
relating to the church, and to whom they might respectively have been dedicated. 

In the chancel roof we have a strong contrast to the massiveness of the nave, for here the panels 
are smaller and the ribs light and delicately moulded ; the bosses also are proportionably smaller, and 
the boarding of the panels is smooth and even. Here, too, in addition to the inscription on the wall- 
plate already mentioned, we have a single cup from the Bretton shield, the Saviour^s monogram, and the 
letter T, which was doubly the monogram of Prior Thomas de Tykyl. The carving here is excellently 
finished, and the letters as fresh and as well defined as when first executed. From the roof the eye at 
once falls on the single figure in stained glass in the centre light of the east window. It represents, as 
the legend at the feet states, the Magdalen (not the Virgin, as Mr. Hunter supposed,) with her long 
hair and cup of ointment, from whence, no doubt, the cups on the arms of the Priory are derived, but 
without any surrounding ornament. If other stained glass ever existed in this window, all trace of it 
is gone. 

In the chancel is a small very plain piscina on the south side. There appears to have been a similar 
but smaller one in the north chapel, disclosed on the removal of the Beaumont pew, but now' walled up. 
The vestry, approached from the chancel by a small door on the north side, exhibits some traces of 
alteration iu the original line of roof, but does not call for further notice. 

The screens separating the chapels from the chancel, though a little defaced in parts, are tolerably 
perfect ; but the rood screen, which, from the bases disclosed on removing the pews, must have extended 
quite across the church, is entirely gone. It was approached from the north end by the staircase still 
remaining in the north wall, and must have projected some distance into the nave, to admit of the passage 
along it of the attendant ; for the beam seems to have been fixed entirely on the nave side of the centre 
of the chancel arch, the ends striking the piers so as to destroy the western halves only of the brackets 
supporting it. There are, however, worked up into the old pews of the church sufficient fragments of 
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the screen to enable a ekilfol architect to reprodnee it. It is difficult now to imagine whj it was erer 
remoTed. The order of the Ecclesiastical GommissionerB of the third year of Elizabeth^ and Archbishop 
Grindal's injunctions founded upon it, were directed only to the destruction of the rood and rood-lofi 
and, if properly read, were specific in requiring the maintenance of the screeUi as appears by the 
following proTision :— '' It is thus decreed and ordained that the rood-lofts, as yet being, at the day 
" aforesaid, untransposed, shall be so altered^ that the upper parts of the same, with the latter, be quite 
'< taken down, with the upper parts of the yaults and beams running in length oyer the said Taults, by 
" putting some conyenient crest upon the said beam towards the church, leaying the situation of the 
** seats as well in the quire as in the church as heretofore hath been used.*' 

The want of a screen is much felt, owing to the unbroken leyel of the church, and the eye caste 
about in yain for something to break the distance and giye completeness to the design. If^ as has been 
suggested, a pew, bearing the following inscription, was partly constructed out of the screen, we haye a 
curious record of the date when, and the names of the persons by whom, the destruction wa6 effected :— 

<^ Without any blot this cost made Richard Haighe and Thomas Qdot the year of our Lord, 1579 
'' What ye say or do mark well the end.*' 

When I first saw the church, all the seating and pews of eyery kind had been remoyed, but from 
some pieces left in the porch, and some most substantial but simple benches which I was taken to see in 
a field at some distance, it was clear what the character of the original internal woodwork had been. 

The benches referred to are yery simple and massiye, of oak, and in good preseryation ; the seats 
are seyeral inches thick, ha^e inclined backs, and square ends, the edges of which are chamfered, but not 
otherwise caryed or moulded ; they had been placed close up to the wall as was eyident by the patches 
untouched by whitewash, which the ends had coyered. The great strength of these benches is quite of a 
piece with the workmanship of the naye roof, and it is to be hoped they will all find their way back 
again, although the different arrangement of pews shewn in the recent plans by which restorers are 
working does not appear to haye so proyided. 

The whole of the interior has some years ago been plastered and whitewashed, and the suocessiye 
coatings haye now been in some parts remoyed by the chisel, under the direction of Mr. Perkin of Leeds, 
a Fellow of your Institute , who has also considered it right to pass a chisel oyer the piers and some of the 
mouldings of the arches. This has giyen to the interior of the church an appearance which altogether 
belies its antiquity, and must be a matter of regret to all who haye seen plaster and whitewash remoyed 
by other means, without destroying an original well presenred surface. 

A gallery at the west end has been happily remoyed, and on pulling down the staircase leading to it, 
built in as a wall stone, was discoyered what I belieye to be the stem of the original font ; it is plain 
giying a quatre-foil in the section, and though slightly defaced on one side, is capable of being restored 
to its original use, on the addition of a suitable bason^ in lieu of the uninteresting specimen of stone 
turnery which for many years has done duty as a font. 

I now pass from details which, I fear, may haye been wearisome, to consider — Firstly, what an 
archaeologist is, and— Secondly, to draw a few inferences as to the relation churches bear to his peculiar 
work. 

An archaeologist is a student of history in its most comprehensiye sense, with a special affection 
howeyer for that portion of it which is illustrated rather by the works of man than by what is said of 
him in histories commonly so called ; one who, as his name may be said to imply, searches out the 
beginnings of things and draws his impressions of any period from the things of that period ; who 
rejoices in what the learned professor of modem hbtory at Oxford has aptly described as *< the breaking 
'^ up of the fountains of historical refreshment," which is now being effected under the direction of the 
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workpeople, and withont, as I believe, the actiye inteiTention of an architect, is pursuing his own views 
of what is most pleasing to himself. 

Mr. Seddon, Honorary Secretary : I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Barber for his valuable 
paper. Such a communication is of greater interest as relating to a church which, as he has explained, 
has become somewhat notorious on account of the manner in which it has been treated — I cannot call it 
restored. It would indeed be a fortunate thing if, wherever churches are about to be restored or altered, 
some gentleman equally competent would give a similar careful description of it, to that which 
Mr. Barber has done of this one. I never myself met with an instance of bells being hung in the way 
Mr. Barber has described those at Darton to be ; it appears to me, however, that such must be a most 
admirable method, particularly where the windows of the bel£ry are small, for it would enable the bells 
to speak more effectively than under the ordinary plan. With respect to the retention of wood screens, 
we very seldom find them retained as fully as the law seemed to contemplate they should be ; and some- 
times it certainly has been very difficult to know what to do with regard to them, for although in some 
cases they intercept more of the view of the chancel than one would wish at the present day, at the same 
time they are perfectly useless anywhere else, and as they are objects of interest I think they should 
never be removed. I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Barber. 

The Chairman : Mr. Barber has given us a paper which will interest us very much, and esjiecially 
in the Conservation Committee on the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, and if Mr. Barber can 
suggest any means of remedying the evil of which he complains we shall be happy to adopt them. I 
am sure the Institute will be pleased to pass a unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Barber for the 
interesting paper he has given us. 

The usual vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Barber for his paper. 



DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 
By Gervasb Wheeler, Fellow. 

A Supplement to the Paper read on the 3rd February, 1868. 



In accordance with a general request, I have the honour of offering some supplementary remarks to the 
paper previously read in this room. I propose to confine myself, as nearly as possible, to the questions 
presented by members, and I take this opportunity to respectfully record my thanks for the cordial manner 
in which my first essay was received, evincing so warm an interest in the subject selected for discussion. 

I have prepared plans and drawings to accompany the present brief remarks, — some of which are 
now before you in roughly enlarged diagrams, and others are to a smaller scale. The series of drawings 
to which I would call attention represent an ordinary New York up-town house, such as may be counted 
bj hundreds not only in that large and fashionable city, but in all other new towns of the Transatlantic 
Continent, remarking by the way that it is not offered as an example of what would suit our own mode 
of living, but as a specimen of the domestic buildings .of America. 

I will not travel over the ground occupied by our former discussion : suffice it to say that the plan 
itself is a type of the class of private residence known as the " high-stonp," or genuine New York 
house. It is built upon an ordinary lot of twenty-five feet frontage, and its arrangements present all 
the peculiarities of an American city dwelling. You will notice that the block plan of the house shows 
a very considerable depth— occupying in fact nearly the whole of the lot, and that it is recessed more 
holdly from the line of pavement, or side-walk as Americans call it, than our London houses generally 
are. This recess gives a better opportunity for the entrance steps and landing, which, as I have told 
you, are wide and handsomely arranged, the upper level forming a porch or ** stoup," which feature gives 
the name to this kind of house. The hall door leads into a vestibule, in which are inner glazed doors 
opening into the entrance hall. Upon this floor are the reception rooms, — differing from our customary 
arrangement which disposes them upon the floor above, — and these rooms consist of one very long 
saloon, divided by columns into two equal divisions, and in tbe rear is a drawing room occupying the 
whole width of the house. Beyond this room — the American name for which is an " Extension room " 
— is a wide piazza enclosed with glass, and having steps leading to the garden. For party purposes the 
whole suite is thus extended to a very considerable space, the reception rooms being together about 49 ft. 
by 16, and the extension room nearly 24 ft. by 20, with a piazza of 10 or 12 ft. more. The drawing room 
is divided from the saloon by sliding doors, which shut into the wall when required, and are filled with 
ornamental glass. 

Between the staircase hall and the extension room is an inner hall, shut off by sHding doors, and 
containing a " lift '* or dumb waiter from the service room below, enclosed shelves and other con- 
Teniences for the use of serving refreshments. This is Hghted by glass in the sliding doors in the day- 
time, and by gas in the evening, which is of course the time when principally used. The height of this 
story is 14 feet, and the staircase is carried up in one continuous flight without the break of intermediate 
landings. 

The floor below is thus divided : — 

In front is the dining room, forming the general living room of the family, and corresponds in size 
with the reception room over — 24 feet by 16. In rear of this is a large private store closet, and also a 

B B 
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serving room, which communicates directly with the kitchen. The kitchen itself is of considerable length, 
the rear end being fitted with washing troughs and other conveniences for laundry purposes. A glazed 
door leads from this into an open space beneath the piazza, and in the floor of this are apertures filled 
with sheets of rough heavy glass to assist in lighting the cellar below. By the side of the laundry are 
a servants^ bath room and a water closet, and the space not occupied by the staircase is filled with a 
store room and several closets, American housekeepers always preferring a large number of separate 
enclosures, in which their necessaries may be kept distinct, to a general store room. This story is 
10 feet high. Beneath this floor is the sub-cellar, which is always kept as little obstructed by cross 
walls as possible. The heating apparatus, whether furnace or boiler, is in the centre, with large coal 
bunks in front ; the rear being left open with larder, milk room, and the like at the side. The heating 
apparatus I will presently speak of, merely calling attention to the large air trough carried under the 
ceiling and opening into the area in front, by which cold external air is conveyed into the heating 
chamber, and thence distributed over the house. 

The chamber floors are above the reception rooms, and are arranged exactly alike in each story. 
One large room in front, a similar chamber in the rear, and smaller ones at the side ; that at the back 
containing a bath and water closet, with a large linen closet, the peculiarity of which is that it is lined 
with cedar to keep blankets and furs from ravages by moths. Between the two large rooms a considerable 
space in the middle of the house is devoted to dressing closets, which are so arranged as to contain 
washing and bathing apparatus, hanging wardrobes, drawers, and all other fittings for toilette require- 
ments. These are, moreover, lighted and ventilated by an air shaft, which runs up from this floor 
through the building, with a cover of thick glass raised a few inches above the level of the main roof, 
having apertures at the side with closing shutters for admission of air at will. 

The section will show that there are three such chamber stories, of the respective heights of 11, 
10, and 9 feet, and that in the rear the peculiar construction of the long sloping roof gives an additional 
story over one half, and afibrds sleeping rooms for servants. 

Although other forms of roofs may be seen, this mode of construction is that generally adopted. Its 
simplicity, and the ease with which snow or rain can be conducted to the one large overhanging gutter in 
front, give it advantages which the lightness of the covering used — tin, enables American builders to 
avail themselves of. The bearings are principally on the side walls by means of stout purlins, and the 
rafters overlap and are pinned together in breaking lengths, and tied at the foot to the ceiling and floor 
joists, forming in reality a series of individual trusses from one end of the building to the other. 

The gutter is formed iu tin, and is carried upon very bold brackets, the front being treated as a 
cornice. This part of the front of the house is generally of wood, and very stoutly and strongly framed. 
I know this part of an expensive and often elaborately ornamented front ought to be of stone, and many 
who have only taken an ordinary peep at American town houses will believe that it isy but recollections 
of actual fact compel me to say that the American workmen paint and sand wood work very cunningly, 
and all must not be taken as stone which looks, nay and even feels, like that more orthodox noiaterial. 
But it must be conceded that for this particular purpose wood is a good and proper material ; the error 
is in making it appear what it is not. Iron, which has been occasionally used in this situation, has not, 
I fancy, found general acceptance — at all events it had not to the date of my last personal experience in 
America. 

The average cost of building such a house as the one above described, with a stone or marble front, 
and handsomely but not over elaborately finished, would be, exclusive of the land, about three thousand 
guineas. The land, especially in some exclusively choice localities, would often be nearly as much again, 
and the rental of such a residence would not be less now than from six hundred to eight hundred guineas 
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per anntun, — in some situations very much more. The cost to purchase would be from six to ten 
thousand pounds. Houses built a few years back, and in the less fashionable parts of the town, may be 
bought for much less than these amounts ; and in many very pleasant situations, not so exclusively " the 
rage," such can be obtained at more reasonable, though still very high, rentals. 

A wish having been expressed for further information as to the modes of artificial heating employed 
in the United States, I will endeavour to describe the various apparatus most commonly in use. 

Stoves, fire-places and the like, serving to heat only one apartment, I will pass over, and confine 
myself to such systems as provide warmth to the whole building. 

The first of these is the hot-air furnace, by which air brought from without is wanned by contact 
with a large heated metal surface confined within a chamber of brickwork, and then distributed through 
tin pipes of large diameter to the floors of the several rooms above. This apparatus is placed in the 
cellar, and being comparatively inexpensive and very easy of arrangement, until a very few years back 
it was in almost universal use. Unfortunately many serious objections were found in the working of the 
system, which, however, I am inclined to attribute to defects in the apparatus and in the mode of its 
application, rather than to the principle itself? Hot-air furnaces there are of American make, both good 
and bad ; and the bad being cheaper, and the people on the whole not understanding wherein the advan- 
tage of one piece of mechanism consists over another, the country has been overrun with cheaply made 
red-hot cast-iron appliances, that bum up and vitiate the air, discharging currents into the rooms 
highly charged with sulphureous and other irritating gases, justly bringing upon their use the con- 
demnation of medical men. The pipes, too, are often contracted in their dimensions, and instead of 
the warm air chamber gently giving out large volumes of moderately heated fresh external air through- 
out the building, a thin scorching blast of air, almost red hot, is shot through the registers into the 
rooms, to the destruction of all health and comfort. So great a nuisance this became at last, that a 
general outcry was raised, and hot air furnaces are now, I am told, not nearly as frequently used as they 
once were. But experience and a loving attention to a subject, always somewhat of a hobby, have satisfied 
me that the old Boston furnace of Cliilson'a principle, or its improvements and modifications introduced 
by Boynton, the New York successors of the original house, may be used in such a manner as to answer 
all the requirements of modern modes of heating. 

Recent testimony from New York leads me, however, to conclude that furnaces are less frequently 
in demand, and the more costly modes of hot water and steam heating are supplying their place ; still, 
with many instances fresh in my recollection, and the disinterested accounts of their continuance in 
satisfactory working, I do not feel inclined to admit that the evils of this mode of warming are identified 
with the system, but rather result from bad workmanship and improper application. 

The best furnace that can be used is one which gives the greatest possible amount of heating 
surface, and at the same time is of such simplicity of construction as to readily allow its internal parts 
and flues to be frequently got at and cleaned. Its parts should consist of a large fire lined pot of very 
heavy casting, and above and surrounding that the flue subdivided into such forms as will best multiply 
the heating surface, and ultimately discharge the smoke into the chimney flue as cool as possible, so that 
all the heat may be transmitted by radiation. All these parts are enclosed in an air chamber of brick — 
which must be of large size, and of double walls so as to allow no waste of heat into the cellar. The 
tjold air is brought by a wide wooden trough from the exterior of the building into this air chamber, and 
after passing over the several heating surfaces, is carried by means of tin pipes, varying in diameter from 
8 to 14 inches, or even more, according to the size of the rooms to be warmed, to just below the floor of 
the apartment. There it opens into a box, the depth of the space between the floor joists, and set in 
soap stone in the floor. The top consists of a metal ornamental grating, below which are flaps working 
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on centres, and mored bj a rack and wheel so as to perfectly close or open gradually the apertures for 
transmission of the heated air into the room. Considerable care and judgment are required in conducting 
the tin pipes to the several levels, and in carrying them in horizontal directions. Workmen generally 
contrive to have them as nearly as possible in the centre of the house, and the pipes perpendicular ; 
although there is no difficulty in leading them nearly in a horizontal direction, provided this is done at 
first on leaving the air chamber, and then continuing them up to the required point of discharge. It 
will no doubt suggest itself that the longest pipe will draw off the heated air from the chamber with 
greatest rapidity, and aware of this, the mechanics construct these of smaller diameter, but with all their 
care, it requires a little nicety in the management of the valves in the registers to secure its fair share 
of heat to each room. In practice, however, it is very rare that all the registers are required to be 
opened at one time, and my own experience of domestic life in America reminds me that we rarely had 
any difficulty on this score, and that the furnace once lighted in the beginning of the winter generally 
remained without going out until April. Servants soon get into the way of managing a machine that 
saves so much trouble — no coals to carry up, no fire-places to sweep up and keep tidy : all the furnace 
asks is a good raking out and removal of the ashes in the morning, a few shovels-full of coals about 
twice a-day and banking up with cinders, and partial closing of the damper at night to ensure a constant 
fire and a regular heat. The coal used for these hot air furnaces is anthracite, but I know that th^ 
can be made, and have been, to burn bituminous coal, such as our own fuel, and that the accumulation 
of soot in the flues is no difficulty. Should our own manufacturers be inclined to try the introduction 
of this system of circulating artificial heat through a building, the principal points to secure must be a 
large heating surface, an air chamber of ample size, and pipes of such diameter as I have described. 

Ventilation may easily be secured by adit flues or pipes from the rooms, in fact the in-draft of warm 
air will be too sluggish to raise the temperature of the apartment, unless means have been provided for 
its outflow, and this necessity compels an efficient ventilation. 

Heating by means of circulating pipes filled with hot water or steam does not differ in its treatment 
in America much from our own modes, but a common practice now prevails of combining the principles d 
the hot-air furnace and the hot-water boiler. This is done by having the air chamber heated by circulating 
pipes instead of by furnace flues, and the atmospheric air from without is introduced, warmed, and dis- 
tributed throughout the building in the same manner. This system, however, has only been found to 
answer either on a small scale or as an auxiliary, unless great expense has been gone to in providing a 
very large boiler, which, moreover, requires an undue amount of room in the cellar. The temperature, 
too, generally proves insufficient for the severity of an American winter, although in the instances that I 
remember, in which it had been successfully applied, the quality of the warmed air thus generated was 
very soft and pleasant. 

A new mode, I am credibly informed, now obtains very great patronage and favour. I am acquainted 
with its details, although it was only just commencing to attract attention when I last left New York. 
It consists of a boiler in the cellar, by which steam is generated and circulated at a low pressure 
throughout the building. The heating of the air is, however, effected not always or necessarily in a 
general air chamber common to the whole house, but in special chambers attached to each room. This 
is done by admitting the steam into a radiator consisting of two thin plates of iron forming a case^ 
stamped by machinery with curved indentations to increase the radiating surface, and of a size corre- 
sponding to the dimensions of the apartment to be warmed. One or more of these are used and an 
enclosed in a case which, in fact; forms the air chamber, conununicating with which is a tube carried 
along the floor joists, and opening into the external air, through which is admitted the current of freah 
air to pass over and around the radiators, and thence through apertures into the room. The whole of 
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this apparatus may either be below the floor, with a register at top the same in make to what has been 
described before, or it may be in the side of the room with an ornamental front. The inventor of this 
mode of heating suggests it may occupy the opening of the fire-place, and manufactures many highly 
ornamental gratings for that purpose, but the objection that so doing would cut off a natural and 
commonly existing mode of ventilation seems to me fatal. 

The best apparatus for applying this mode of heating is that known as Gold's Patent^ as manufac- 
tured by the American Automatic Steam Company^ and perhaps the best practical testimony that can be 
offered in its favour is the fact that the New York Board of Fire Insurance have agreed that all the 
Companies of that city will make a deduction of 10 per cent, on all risks where this mode of heating has 
been adopted. 

Professor Silliman — a name, I am sure, well known to all scientific readers — gives very careful and 
laudatory testimony to the satisfactory results of an introduction of this apparatus into his own 
residence, and I read the names of many of the leading medical men of the present day as recording 
their equally fa(vourable oj^inions. 

It is not likely that we in England will ever willingly, or at all events generally, give up our 
cheerful-looking open fires in favour of any concealed mode of heating, however economical, convenient, 
or healthful ; with us, all such appliances must be only auxiliary, as for instance to warm halls, 
corridors, and large rooms ; nor do I know that in America has the system been so exclusively carried 
out as to permit but the one smoke flue required by the heating apparatus, and the omission of ordinary 
fire-place openings and flues to every room. I notice, however, that such an arrangement is strongly 
advocated there now, and builders are advised that now smoke flues need be built but for the cooking 
range and heating apparatus, and that all rooms should have instead metal or glazed earthen tubes 
carried up in the walls for ventilating purposes only. It is an open question whether a building will 
gain or lose in an architectural point by omission of such well-known features as stacks of smoke 
shafts above the roof, and meanwhile houses are built as heretofore, each with its own separate chimney 
opening to every room. 

I have now, I believe, described in general terms, the modes adopted in America of heating the 
interior of private residences, the systems applying equally to town and country ; there are many 
different apparatus in use, but all may be classified under the heads of furnace and hot-water or steam. 
The business done in the sale and fitting of these machines is enormous, and of course each vendor puffs 
the particular apparatus he has to sell in extravagant terms ; I have, however, selected one of each kind 
as fairly illustrating the best in use, and will briefly say that any explanation of points of detail I shall 
be very happy to give to any member who may wish for further explanation, either by letter, or per- 
sonally. I feel it would be impossible to do justice to this very comprehensive subject without numerous 
diagrams and models, and must therefore content myself with the brief remarks I have ventured to offer. 

I now wish to call attention to plans of country houses made in accordance with a request of a 
respected and distinguished member of the Council. I have been at a loss to select such as best 
seemed to illustrate some peculiarities either of arrangement or construction, but have chosen two as 
Very fairly representing the general provision made by architects to supply the features of a country 
home, and at same time strongly bearing out all the points dwelt upon in the previous paper. 

One of these represents a country house standing in grounds of great grandeur and considerable 
extent upon the banks of the Hudson River, some eighty miles from New York, and which in 
all its fittings and arrangements is essentially a '^ G^ntleman*s House,'* although not reaching in 
grandeur and extent the scale of our nobleman's mansion or gentleman's country seat. It is, I assure 
yon, by no means a solitary specimen of a class of house that exists in iax greater number than we in 
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England are generally inclined to suppose, nor is this so extensive or costly as many others I could refer 
to. It is not claimed as at all approaching the importance of an old family conntry seat in England, 
but, as will presently be seen, it is somewhat beyond our country villa. The house stands in an estate 
laid out in park and lawns and pleasure gardens, on a scale not behind many of our own, and it is not 
a new place, which is one reason I have selected it as an example for illustration, but is an old manorial 
residence which was restored and refitted under my own care a few years ago, the original stmctore 
requiring considerable repair. 

The general plan of the house is a parellelogram, with a projecting porch in front, and a semi- 
octagonal projection in the rear, the latter carried up above the main roof-line as an octagonal tower. 

It is surrounded on all sides by a wide colonnade, the floor being sufficiently raised above the ground 
level to allow free circulation of air to the area below, which is carried round the building in the same 
manner, having the spaces between the piers that support the columns above filled with lattice work, and 
thus screening the domestic offices which are disposed in the floor below. 

The entrance is by means of a wide and lofty carriage porch extending beyond the portico, which 
breaks in upon the veranda in front ; within the open portico is an enclosed outer vestibule, containing 
inner and outer doors which lead into the entrance hall. These doors are so contrived that one pair may 
be left open in sunmier time, and the air admitted through perforated iron panels in the pair left closed. 
The hall itself is of considerable size — 28 by 24 feet. In this is the principal staircase, rising by a 
wide single flight to a landing, and then branching right and left to the floor above. Next to the hall 
is an inner hall containing private staircase. The principal suite of rooms is upon the rear or river 
front, and consists of a central octagonal room 26 feet in diameter, used as a library ; a drawing room on 
the right, and a dining room on the left, each of these being 28 by 22. 

The other rooms on this floor are a study or gentleman's room, an ante room connecting this with 
the hall, a large room or pantry for service, and on the other side of the hall an ante room and dressing 
room, and a boudoir. 

The library has in addition to its projecting octagonal sides, a large bay window in the centre 
opening on to the colonnade, and immediately opposite to this the colonnade is extended on to the lawn in 
an elongated semicircular form, making a pavilion or ombra, which in this instance is of great value 
and utility, as the view is magnificent beyond description, whilst the shade of old and noble trees prevents 
the sun from too warmly penetrating. The ombra roof terminates in a flat dofne, is carried upon 
columns and is furnished with inside Venetian blinds. The finish of the library being somewhat pecoliar 
a brief description may be interesting. The room is lighted by the large projecting window, the aper- 
tures shown on the plan in the sloping external sides of the octagon being lunettes of plate glass above 
the bookcases, and upon the opposite sides are similar bookcases, the lower portion, however, being of 
marble, so contrived as to form a fire-place for an open wood fire in one, and with a similar design upon 
the other with an ornamental grating, as a front to the hot air register communicating with the heating 
apparatus below. The wood work of this room is American black walnut, elaborately carved and 
moulded. 

The dining room is wainscoted from floor to ceiling in rich panels with carved and gilded embellish" 
ments, the cornices above the windows being portions of the general design, and the curtains arranged 
to be hung within them. The mirrors are panelled into the walls, and the ceiling bordered with a band 
of coloured and gilt decoration, and the centre filled with diaper. 

The drawing room is of a lighter cast. The opening of the bay window is carried by pure white 
marble columns with Ionic capitals, and the wood work is enamelled in light colours, with surfaces 
polished to the texture of porcelain, and enriched with gilding. 

The floor below contains the domestic offices. All around the building is a paved area under the 
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veranda floor, and the walls are extended under the portico and carriage porch. In the centre of this 
floor, sunk three feet below the general level, is a large space devoted to the heating apparatus, which is 
left entirely open and unobstructed, so as at all times readily to be got at and attended to. Iron railings 
surround the sunk area in which it stands, and the sides are built of fire-proof brick. This floor com- 
prises kitchen, servants' hall, laundry, service room with lift to the corresponding room above, servants' 
bath room, water closets, store rooms, sleeping rooms for men servants, (placed near the safe and 
plate rooms), and all the appliances for liberal house-keeping. The space underneath the ombra is a 
billiard room. 

The bed room floor contains nine large bed rooms with bath rooms, dressing rooms, &c., and in the 
roof and octagon are attics and servants' bed rooms. 

The out-door servants are accommodated in cottages, two of which are of such size and character 
as to serve as guest-houses for visitors. The stabling and all necessary out-buildings are in a valley 
near the house, but secluded from view, and are upon a liberal scale. The plan of the stable is 
polygonal, with the stalls all arranged round a centre, large enough for the grooms to pass in front of 
each horse, and in this a spiral staircase leads to the lofts and rooms above. This staircase surrounds 
a hollow cylindrical shaft, down which the feed descends for distribution from within the inner circle to 
the head of each stall. The outer circle beyond the rear ends of the stalls is so wide as to form 
an exercising ring, and beyond this again a roof extends, under which the horses are groomed 
in the open air. On the floor above are feed lofts, and a large number of single rooms for the men, with 
a large room for their general use. The carriage houses, saddle, and harness rooms, are detached, 
forming a wing to the centre building on one side, and on the other is a corresponding projection con- 
taining loose boxes and an infirmary. 

The point of sight from which the illustration is taken gives the garden or river front, the entrance 
approach being upon the other side. The situation is unsurpassed for richness and grandeur of scenery, 
and upon the opposite side of the river are the Catskill Mountains, with the well known Mountain-house 
plainly in sight. 

If space permitted, I should like to give descriptions of many other country residences— far more 
extensive than this, and which, in their arrangements, the size and disposal of the grounds around them, 
and the manner in which their owners live, would, I think, satisfy you that the American gentleman's 
country house is neither so rarely to be met with as may be supposed, nor is it either an enlarged farm- 
house, nor the occasional residence of a mere man of business. It is true that an entirely unoccupied 
man is rarely to be met with in the United States — nearly all are engaged in business or professions, or 
in the busy life of politics, but there are many families who generation after generation live upon their 
great estates, and hand them down from father to son, the eldest maintaining all the prestige and 
standing of a country squire, and well responding to the claims of his position. There are many 
descendants of good cavalier families in the Eastern States as well as in Virginia, and other parts of the 
South, who retain the estates upon which they originally settled, the revenues of which enable them to 
maintain themselves in affluence and independence. On the shores of the Hudson are numerous families 
of Dutch and English descent who yet hold and pride themselves on retaining the lands granted to them 
by Royal gift, and the confirmation of the original tribes that held sway over them. These in their 
refinement of living, and in the respect in which they are held by those about them, form a class more 
nearly resembling our landed gentry than possibly you may be prepared to suppose. In the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia are some grand old family mansions, and in many of them a liberal unostentatious 
hospitality is dispensed, which wotdd do credit to an English squire. Old-fashioned plate is shewn^ which 
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has been handed down from one generation to the other, and as deep a reverence is felt for these heir- 
looms and the old family portraits on the walls, as we could find in any good old family at home. 

The next illustration is of a timber cottage of ordinary size, showing in its plan, accommodation for 
a moderate family. It stands in an estate of some extent, and is the residence of a gentleman of wealth 
and leisure. The situation is in a wood on one of the range of hills overlooking the rich valleys of the 
Housatonic, in Berkshire County, State of Massachusetts. The house is built of materials afforded by 
the estate, the stone for the foundations quarried on the spot, and the timber grown upon the land. It 
is of frame filled in with place brick between the timbers, and covered externally with two thicknesses 
of inch and a quarter plank, one placed horizontally, and the outer upright with chamfered battens two 
and a quarter inches thick pinned over the joints. This is a very common mode of building where 
timber is abundant, and it makes a quickly built and very warm and durable house. Externally it is 
painted, and the main body of the building has the last coat sprinkled with fine sand thrown closely on 
whilst the paint is wet, which hardens and becomes a water-proof and lasting covering. The roof is of 
oak shingles. 

The ground floor is thus arranged. The entrance door leads into a vestibule, on each side of which 
are hall closets, externally lighted by narrow windows, and with glazed doors into the hall. The inner 
hall is 10 feet in width and contains the principal staircase. Upon the left side of the hall are a drawing 
room in front with bay window and a library. These rooms are of moderate size, each, exclusive 
of the bay, being 23 feet by 16, and they are surrounded by a wide veranda extending the whole 
depth of the house, and returning across the rear. Upon the other side of the ball is the dining 
room with a veranda in front, and a projecting bay at the side. This room is 16 feet by 24, 
exclusive of a recess at the end for sideboard. Communicating with the dining room is a large service 
room, a door at end of which opens directly into the kitchen. In this room is a small copper sink for 
washing china and glass. 

At the end of the entrance hall is an inner hall, containing the secondary staircase. In this is a 
closet for fishing rods, baskets, <&c., and connected with it is a dressing room with water closet and 
washstand, and an outer doorway leading on to the veranda, and forming a garden entrance. 

Beyond this are the domestic offices, consisting of kitchen, store closet, larder, wood house, laondry, 
servants* and garden water closets, and a side veranda sheltering the outer doorway to the kitchen. 

The height of the principal rooms and hall of this story is 11 feet, and the domestic offices 
9 feet 6 inches. 

Above this are eight good chambers, a large and cheerful hall, with an alcove, leading to a balcony 
over the front door, a bath room and a water closet, linen closet, dressing closets, and hoose- 
maid^s closet and sink. 

Below the ground floor is a cellar under the whole building, with a furnace in the middle of the 
front portion, and milk rooms, ice house, vegetable and other dry store rooms in the rear wing. 

A peculiarity of the exterior is that all the window openings are furnished with Venetian blinds, 
which are made to slide sideways into the wall. 

The cost of this building, including blasting out solid rock to form the cellar, furnace, plumbing 
and painting, was twelve hundred pounds ; it was built about ten years ago. One of similar extent and 
finish was erected at the same time in a different situation for about a thousand pounds. The site of the 
cottage under description caused expensive works, and access was difficult. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say that these drawings of two American country buildings are not 
offered on account of any special merit in design — but as fairly elucidating my remarks ; convenience 
caused me to select them on account of having the means of offering the illustrations at hand, and you 
must kindly view them as fair examples of the style of house that may commonly be found, and not as 
studies for criticism. 
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Professor Kerr, Fellow, was sorry that the remarks made by him upon a former occasion 
should have apparently led Mr. Wheeler a good deal out of the way with respect to explanation. His 
purpose had gone no further than this : — to state his belief that although there might be, and must be, 
of course, many good houses scattered over the country in America, yet at the same time scarcely any 
of those houses could be said to rise to the rank of what is called a first-class country house in England, 
and he must be of the same opinion still. For example — the plan which Mr. Wheeler has laid before 
the Meeting, would rise no higher than the rank of a common suburban house in London, Liverpool, or 
Manchester, or any other large town ; those houses which are scattered over various parts of this 
country, as seats of the aristocracy and gentry, being altogether of a different class in a multitude of 
essential particulars. 

The manner in which Mr. Wheeler had disposed of the domestic offices, seemed quite to 
bear out this view, for it was well known that in any first-class residence in England, the offices were in 
one sense the most difficult part of the composition ; the servants being, so to speak, much more difficult 
to please than their masters ; in other words the architect can often design a suite of family rooms with 
facility, where he would fail to produce those arrangements in the domestic offices which will produce 
peace and contentment in the household. 

The remarks which Mr. Wheeler had made with respect to the aristocracy of America, did not seem 
to require any contradiction or even explanation, but the practical description which he had given of the 
heating and ventilating system in America, seemed to deserve consideration. 

The felicity of rough-and-ready contrivance possessed by the Americans was marvellous, and very 
possibly something well worth our study might be discovered in their system of heating a house. At 
the same time he himself was much disposed to adhere to the system of open fireplaces, and when 
necessary, open windows, as being for this climate the most natural of all. 

Li answer to questions, Mr. WhE£L£R remarked that the basement plan of the larger country house 
represents ample domestic accommodation, servants not being so numerous in America as with us ; in 
addition to which detached buildings in various parts of the grounds afford rooms for the men and 
out-door servants. In regard to the great depth of the ground floor, of the example of the town house, 
he said that he had always found sufficient day-light in the ordinary reception rooms of New York 
houses such as the one shown by the plans (the light coming in at windows in the end walls 
some 50 to 60 feet apart), as the atmospheric light was greater than in London, and the streets wider, 
and the sliding doors in the long room were always open. The staircase was lighted by a skylight, and 
the houses were separated by party walls, the bricks measuring eight inches in length. 

Mr. Seddon : I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Wheeler, for his very interesting paper. 
We all read his former paper with very great profit, and the present additional remarks supply a number 
of interesting details of considerable practical value. 

The Chairman said, our thanks are due to Mr. Wheeler, who has certainly given us a great deal 
of information both at the past and present Meeting ; I am therefore sure you will accord your best 
thanks to him for his kindness. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Page 177.— VILLA on the Hndson, New York, U.S. Gervasb Wheeler, Architect. 

,, TIMBER COTTAGE, Great Bamngton, Mass. U.S. Geevase Wheeler, Architect. 

Page 179.— Section of a New York Ordinary TOWN HOUSE. 

Page 181.— Plans of a New York TOWN HOUSE. 

Basement Plan. — A. A. A. Washing Troughs. B. Sink. C. C. China Closets. 

D. Serving Room. E. Water Closet. F. Servants* Bath Room. G. Lift H. H. 
Store Closets. I. Ice Chest. K. Boiler. 

Principal Floor. — A. Lift. B. B. B. Hot Air Registers. C. C. Sliding Doors. 
Bed Room Floors.— A. Light and Air Shaft. B. B. Dressing Closet with Wash Stand 

and Bath. C. C. Dressing Closet with Wardrobe. D. Cedar Linen Closet. E. Bath 

Room and Water Closet. 
Cellar. — A. Larder. B. Wine Bin. C. Heating Apparatus. D. Cold Air Box. 

E. Area. F. Coal Shoot. G. G. G. G. Hot Air Dncts. 

Page 183. — Plans of VILLA on the Hudson (see page 177). 

Page 185. STEAM GENERATOR. 

A. Water Regulator. B. Service Pipe. C. C. Steam Pipes. D. Hydrostatic Column, 
preventing explosion or collapse. E. F. G. Lever attachments, to prevent accumulation 
of steam and increase of pressure. H. Escape Valve. I. Waste Pipe. J. Glass 
Tube showing steam pressure. L. Feed Door. M. Draft Door. N. Draw-oflF Valve. 
R. Boiler. S. Furnace. T. Water Jacket. U. Flues. V. Lever to turn grate bars. 
W. Draft Hole. X. Steam Chest. Y. Water Guage. 
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Plan of TIMBER COTTAGE (see page 177). 



Page 187. HOT AIR FURNACE. 

A. Base. B. Ash Pit. C. Draft Door. D. D. Fire Pot. E. E. E. E. E. Direct Radiating 
Flues. F. F. Radiator. G. Feed Door. H. Feeder. J. J. Magazine for Coals. 
J. Smoke Pipe Collar. K. K. E. Inside Radiating Flues. 
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l^osal Sttf^titate of iSriti^f) ^rd&itect^. 



At the Special General Meeting (for the Presentation of the Gold Medal, &c.), held on Monday, the 
27th April, 1868, W. TiTB, M.P., President, afterwards E. B. Lakb, Fellow, in the Chair. 



Professor DONALDSON, P.P., Hon. Sec. F. C, after presenting to the meeting some fragments of 
ancient bas-reliefs which had been received from M. Texier, Honorary and Corresponding Member, read 
the following letter : — 

DESCRIPTION OF SOME BAS-RELIEFS FROM GUERDZA, IN N. AFRICA. 

By Monsieur Chables Texieb, Hon. and Corresponding Member. 
Sib, 

I have the honour of transmitting to the Royal Institute of British Architects, bas-reliefs, which 
have been sent to me from the ruins of Guerdza, an ancient town of Berb^res, situated about 250 miles 
south from the town of Bengazi ( Ben-Gazi means, '^ the son of the conqueror '*). Long ago the traders of 
Central Africa spoke of having met with important ruins on their route. A consular agent was struck 
by their various accounts of ancient palaces, upon which were sculptures of men and animals hunting, 
and extraordinary figures. He requested these same men to bring back with them some of these 
sculptures, which were afterwards forwarded to me at Paris. These I now have the honour of offering 
to the Institute, as specimens of an art but little known. All this region of Africa up to Morocco was, 
from the remotest period, inhabited by a population which might be considered as aborigines ; for prior 
to them all is obscure. At the present time they may be traced in Egypt, under the name of Barabras ; 
in Sahara, under the name of Touareg. They speak a language which seems to be the ancient Lybian, 
and they have peculiar numerals, lliese people are described by historians as Berb^res, of whom Ibn 
Khaldoun has written the history. In the mountains in Algeria, to the south of Cherchel, are to be found 
some vestiges of the art of this people, in coarsely worked bas-reliefs on the rocks, representing the 
chase in the same style as those at Guerdza. 

Although from what is known of their language, this people do not appear to belong to the Semitic 
race, they seem to ally themselves with the people of Asia in the custom of regarding hunting as a 
special exercise. The Assyrian bas-reliefs, in which the monarch is represented piercing the lions with 
arrows, are well known. On the walls of Babylon, according to Ctesias, were represented on painted 
bricks great Royal Hunts. Indeed, in our own days may be seen, on the rocks of Bisoutoun, Sassanian 
kings chasing the wild boar in their large parks, called Paradises. The bas-reliefs of Guerdza prove to 
us, that the same usages existed amongst the inhabitants of this town. One sees the dogs set upon an 
antelope and pursued by horsemen. Another fragment shows us a man clad in the same manner as the 
indigenous inhabitants of the Sahara. We are not able to collect more than these imperfect notices 
of a to?m, which as yet has never been visited by any European travellers. 

I would also mention a fragment, which I have presented to our Paris Ethnographic Society, 

which represents a camel attached to a plough — a custom altogether abolished in North Africa, and which 

I have never seen either in the Sahara or any other Southern province. 

CHARLES TEXIER. 
To Pbofbssob Donaldson, 

Hon. Sec. Foreign Correspondence. 



PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL MEDAL, &c, 



The prelimiDary business of the evening having been dispatched, the Pbesideitt rose and said : — 
I have now, Grentlemen, to perform one of the most important duties which can devolve upon the 
President of this Institute ; it is the presentation of the greatest honour which we have in our power 
to bestow. You are well aware that for a considerable number of years Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen has been pleased to grant, annually, a gold medal to the person whom the Council of the 
Institute recommend to her gracious consideration. Many of us have had the honour and happiness, 
in years past, of receiving the medal, and some of us carry on our persons the evidence of that honour 
in the decorations which we have the pleasure of bearing this evening. On the second occasion of my 
being President of this Institute, I have the exceeding happiness to find that Her Most Gracious 
Majesty has again accepted the unanimous recommendation of the Fellows of the Institute, (for this is 
not done by any mere hole-and-corner meeting, but is submitted to the whole body, and receive their 
confirmation or otherwise as the case may be); and I have the pleasure of telling him that the 
nomination of the Council unanimously in the first instance fell upon a very old friend of the Institute, 
Austen H. Layard, Esq., and Her Most Gracious Majesty, accepting that recommendation, has been 
graciously pleased to assent to the presentation of the Gold Medal to Mr. Layard as a mark of 
appreciation of what he has done in the cultivation of archaeology and architecture. (Cheers). It is 
a curious fact, but I believe the very first appearance our excellent friend, Mr. Layard, made in public, 
on his return from one of his earliest journeys, was at the Institute of Architects. I recollect distinctly 
— and my memory sometimes helps me to unhappy incidents, but on the present occasion to a very 
happy (me — I recollect distinctly that I had the honour of attending with Mr. Layard, when he was 
but very little known, and having the pleasure of introducing him for the first time to a meeting 
of British Architects, not indeed in this room, but in the room where we formerly met in Grosvenor 
Street. That was in 1848 ; twenty eventful years have passed over us, but I believe in respect to 
archsology and architecture there has been no happier recognition of his services than occurred 
on that evening, nor can it be more than excelled by the recognition he receives this evening. We 
had received previously from him, through Mr. Mare, some letters wh'ch he had written to that 
gentleman, telling him of his apparently unassisted services, and these were read when the names 
of the places he spoke of were with difficulty recognized, and I have often wondered how he could 
possibly make his way against the enormous d fficulties he had to c ntend with, and produce the 
results which we see exhibited in our museums. We desire to recognize the obligations which we, as 
Englishmen, owe him, for I think if any man go to the British Museum, after having visited, as we 
have all done, the Museum in Paris, he will see that our obligation is as great, if not greater, to 
Mr. Layard than to the eminent Frenchman who assisted him. He really fought the battle almost 
alone; he had to bring his own fortune to bear upon the matter, and it was a doubtful question at the 
time whether the Government of England would recognize his services, or cared a farthing about any 
bulls, except, perhaps, Irish ones. (A laugh). But for his extraordinary energy, and the money which 
he himself spent, and but for the efforts which his genius, and talent, and energy brought to bear, we 
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should not have had the pleasure of seeing those wonderful remains in the Museum at London, and 
which refer to a time which is so dimly noticed in the records of the Old Testament that even the name 
of Sennacherib was only made out by Dr. Hinchj with difficulty, and many of the discoyeries relate to a 
period so early in the history of the world that many doubted whether their existence was a reality or 
not. When you look at Nimroud, at its wonderful architectural monuments (which has been shown so 
well by M. Fergusson in the Crystal Palace, (and which I hope will rise from its ruins with renewed 
elegance and grace), and when you recollect the architectural as well as the archseological importance of 
the discoveries of Mr. Layard, you will, no doubt, agree with me that we did rightly in unanimously 
recommending him to Her Most Gracious Majesty for this extraordinary mark of confidence. The con- 
tributions which our Mend has made in this way (referring to some books on the table) are equally 
remarkable, and indeed almost equally astonishing ; this book before me dates almost from the period to 
which I have recalled your attention (1848), when this work is published by almost the unaided efforts 
of an English gentleman, and scholar and archaeologist, containing an excellent account of the remarkable 
discoyeries which had been made. Mr. Layard has received a certain amount of the recognition we are 
happy to acknowledge ; the University of Oxford, at a comparatively early period (in 1848 or 1849), 
bestowed upon him the degree of D.C.L. I must not address him as Dr. Layard to night ; it is an 
honour, no doubt, which he is proud to recognize, but as he has occupied more important positions, we 
may as well leave that with the reference I have given to it ; however, if he Irishes to have the honour 
of being called Dr. Layard, I shall be happy so to address him. In 1856, in recognition of his 
very eminent services, he was made Lord Hector of the University of Aberdeen, and that is a more 
recent connection which must give him the greatest possible pleasure. This is not the place, and I am 
not the man, to refer to his political position ; it is thoroughly understood and recognized, and (whatever 
may be our differences in politics), it is thoroughly appreciated. His intelligence and activity — activity 
particularly — ^in the extremely hard work and well-known arduous duty of Under-Secretary, has been 
remarked, and recognized, and thoroughly understood, not only in the House of Commons, but out of it ; 
for all these reasons, gentlemen, I am exceedingly delighted to be the organ to night, in a very feeble way, 
of communicating to Mr. Layard our confidence in him, and our thanks for all he has done in these 
remarkable recondite researches. I have, therefore. Sir, the greatest possible pleasure, by the gracious 
permission and command of Her Majesty, in presenting to you the highest distinction we can possibly 
confer — the Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. A. H. Latabd, who, on rising, was received with loud and prolonged cheering, said — Sir, it 
is with no ordinary feelings of gratitude and pride that I receive at your hands this gold medal, which 
the Queen has been graciously pleased to confer upon me, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Council and Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Architects. I may say. Sir, that no one could have 
felt more surprise than myself when my much esteemed friend. Professor Donaldson, informed me that it 
was the intention of the Council and Fellows of the Institute to recommend me to Her Majesty for this 
high distinction. It is no small honour to have one's name associated with those of men who, in by-gone 
years, have merited and have obtained from the Royal Institute of British Architects the highest dis- 
tinction which it is in their power to confer. I confess I feel, and feel somewhat painfully, that I am 
but little entitled to this honour. They have adorned and for the most part contributed to the advance- 
ment of the art of which they were professors, or have raised monuments of which their country may be 
justly proud, and with which their names will be imperishably connected. I need scarcely mention 
amongst those who are gone and those who are, happily, still with us, the names of Cockerell, of Barry, 
of Scott, of Hardwick, of Donaldson, and your own. Sir, amongst British architects (most of whom I 
have had the happiness to count amongst my personal friends and acquaintances) ; and of those of 
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Ganina, yon Eleiize,yiollet-le-Dac, and Texier amongst the distingnished foreign members of the Insti- 
tute. The only claim I could have to this honour — and that claim is indeed but a small one — is that 
I have succeeded in the partial recovery of an ancient and important branch of architecture, from which 
many of our most beautiful forms have been derived, and to which some of the noblest conceptions of 
classic, mediaeval, and modem times may trace their origin. I did my best conscientiously as an amateur 
without professional training (I may almost say without that elementary knowledge which was abso- 
lutely necessary to such an undertaking), in describing and illustrating, to the utmost of my ability, 
the discoveries which I had been fortunate enough to make. If I may venture to trace the considera- 
tions which have induced the Institute of British Architects to confer this honour upon me, I might attri- 
bute them to a certain extent to that desire, which is especially characteristic of our age, to go to the 
origin of things, and to submit every branch of art, as well as of science, to the minutest analytical inves- 
tigation. If I be correct in this view, the discoveries during the excavations at Nineveh, of the remains 
of Assyrian architecture, may be of some importance in affording data for such investigations, because 
in them we find the original types— or, if not the original, the most ancient types with which we are 
acquainted — of some of the most beautiful details and ornaments of the most elegant and refined order 
produced by the Greeks, namely, the Ionic. It is highly interesting to trace this human progress. 
Every day*s experience and all modern discoveries tend to show that no art nor science came to man at 
once as a new creation or revelation, but that all things have been brought to the state of perfection 
which they may have attained by a gradual process of development and by patient and intelligent labour. 
These discoveries probably owe their interest chiefly to the fact that they show us one of the phases of 
this process of the human mind, and afford us a valuable and instructive insight into the history of man, 
of his civilization, and of the development of his intellectual faculties. But, Sir, in considering the 
^nature of these discoveries, I would not wish to attribute to them too much importance. I am afraid 
that you may have done so (" No, no !") ; but this I may venture to say (and I do say it with an earnest 
belief that it is true), that whatever may be the result of my labours, I devoted myself to them conscien- 
tiously and assiduously. From my earliest youth I had felt a deep interest in and a love for art, and 
it was my wish to be as useful as possible in promoting its knowledge and influence. As regards my 
connexion with the profession (of which I may consider myself almost a member, as I have long been 
an honorary member of the Institute, and am now one of your medallists), I look upon that connexion 
with very great pride, for I believe that in no other part of the world does that profession contain a 
larger number of highly-educated, able, conscientious, and honourable men than in this country. I do 
not think that architecture is sufficiently appreciated or understood in England ; I do not think that the 
English public have yet realized the fact that it is the noblest of the arts, and bears upon it most 
vividly and eminently the impress of the civilization, greatness, and culture of a country. In the 
very best times of the ancient world (and, indeed, of the modem world), in ancient Greece and Rome, 
and in Italy, architecture did hold its proper position. It was then recognised that all the other arts 
were subordinate to it, and that it was in completing and perfecting the work of the architect that the 
genius of the sculptor and painter was brought into play, and received its greatest impulse. I believe 
that until that fundamental principle is recognised in this country, architecture will not assume its 
proper position. If I can do anything in the direction of endeavouring, to the best of my humble 
ability, to inculcate this truth, and in making these principles better known, I shall feel that I may 
have some more valid claim than I now have to the high honour you have conferred upon me. Allow 
me, Sir, to thank you personally for the kind and flattering manner in which you have alluded to me, 
and have expressed the feelings of the Institute with regard po my services to art. I may, perhaps, 
venture to correct one statement which you have made, not, I hope, from any feeling of vanity on my 
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part, but for the sake of truth. You let fall an expression which is not strictly accurate : jou said that 
I was aided and assisted in my labours by a distinguished Frenchman. That was not the case. I 
received no assistance or aid from M. Botta, the gentleman to whom you no doubt alluded. 80 far 
from such being the case, he and I were not at Nineveh together engaged in excavations. I preceded 
him in visiting the ruins, and his discoveries were independent of my own. In 1842 I was for the 
second time at Mosul, when M. Botta was sent there as French Consul, and it was partly owing to the 
information and encouragement which he received from me that he was induced to open the mound of 
Kouyunjik, and afterwards that of Ehorsabad, which led to those important discoveries which he has so 
well described and illustrated in his magnificent work. I do not say this to detract from the merits of 
M. Botta ; on the contrary, I have always said that to him is to be attributed the merit of the first 
Assyrian discovery ; and no man is more worthy of the distinction and of the honour which he may 
derive from it, both on account of the readiness which he showed in giving every information to me, his 
fellow-labourer, and the modesty with which he has described his own discoveries. I have been accused 
of Philo-Turkish proclivities (a laugh) ; but you will perhaps not think the worse of me if I venture to 
bear my testimony, on an occasion like this, to the kindness and generosity displayed by the late Sultan, 
the Turkish Government, and the natives, with regard to my researches in Assyria. Considering the 
anti-Turkish feelings which prevail among a large number of persons in this country^ and which are 
sometimes carried, I fear, to a great length, it is right that this tribute to a much-abused people should 
be borne by me. In no other part of the world could I have received such disinterested assistance, and 
have been allowed to pursue such labours and researches without interruption or molestation. When 
you remember that the chief importance attached to those labours and researches in this country — I 
will not say by the Institute of Architects, but by the public generally — was their value in proving the 
authenticity and truth of the Christian religion, and consequently disproving that of the Mahommedan 
religion, you will, I think, admit that it was an extreme instance of liberality on the part of the Sultan 
to permit and encourage them (cheers). I rejoice. Sir, to see you back amongst us in restored health, 
and to find that you will again be able to take part in the deliberations of that assembly of which we 
are both members. It appears to me of no small importance that such should be the case, because in 
that quarter there are many questions looming in the future connected with architecture ; and we shall 
probably have to discuss, before long, subjects connected with the erection of more than one building of 
great public importance. If we had in the House of Commons more persons like yourself. Sir, able to 
represent the various branches of the fine arts, we should not have been betrayed into some slight, if 
not more than slight, blunders, which do not do much credit to the good sense or taste of the country. 
I think it of no small importance that in these discussions we should have the advantage of your mature 
experience, and I wish there were others equally able to aid and guide us by their knowledge and 
advice (cheers). In conclusion, allow me to thank you individually, the Council and Fellows of 
the Institute, and all its members, for the high honour you have conferred upon me, and to assure you 
that this medal will be prized by me as one of the most valuable testimonies I possess of the kind 
appreciation, by a most enlightened part of the public, of my labours (cheers). 

Mr. Bebesfobd Hope, M.P. : Before we pass to the consideration of the question which will 
next occupy the Institute, perhaps you will allow me to address a few words, not only of congratulation 
to Mr. Layard, but also to the Institute, on this happy and triumphant evening. When I had the 
honour last session of filling the chair which you now so worthily occupy, the future regulation of this 
medal came under our serious consideration. We deliberated in the council-room, and we deliberated 
here : there were many minds, and many views, and many amicable discussions and fightings ; but the 
result to which we came was, that this great Institute should deal with the whole question in a broad 
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vid public, and not merely a professional, yiew. I say '' we/* because we are all members of this same 
Institute, as it were, irom the first ; we had already broken through national jealousies, by deciding that 
one year in three the medallist should be a foreigner ; and we determined still more to break through 
the barriers, by deciding that he who merited well of architecture, should be he who had become 
illustrious, not merely by raising buildings for the admiration of time to come, but also for unveiling the 
secrets of old time and leading us back to the teaching of other days. Last year I had the honour 
of giving the medal to M. Texier ; to-day I am proud to be a witness of the presentation so admirably 
made by you to Mr. Layard. In M. Texier and Mr. Layard I think we may see the complete symbol 
of literary men who have devoted their years to the teaching of their fellow-men in their great, common 
pursuit of architecture. You referred to the degree of D.C.L. given to Mr. Layard twenty years ago : 
the first time I had the honour of seeing Mr. Layard was on that occasion, when he and I wore red 
gowns together, and were made Doctors by the University of Oxford. There is one additional claim, 
almost sufficient in itself to entitle him to this medal, which no doubt you overlooked in our friend. 
As you truly said, Mr. Layard's contributions to architecture might, if we only look at what he did in 
the E^t, be regarded as rather of the archaeological class ; he made us acquainted with ancient schools 
of architecture we knew nothing of before. But what did he do for the development of pictorial art in 
connection with the queen- art of architecture, and as applied to the decoration on a large scale and in 
developed forms, to the decoration of our buildings — a study plainly cognate with our pursuits ? Why, 
he has been one of the practical founders and main supporters by pencil, voice, and pen, of the Arundel 
Society. I venture, accordingly, to say that Mr. Layard merits the medal ex ahundanti; and that his 
camnlative claim to this honour is more than incontestible. With these feelings, having been concerned 
in the administrative action, which has indirectly led to this great evening, I could not do justice to 
myself or to the Institute without giving expression to what I have now ventured to say (cheers). 

The President then proceeded with the other presentations ; the first being to Mr. W. George Vialls. 

The President said : Our excellent friend Mr. Layard, who is honoured somewhat towards the 
middle of life with a recognition of his services, is delighted to find that we are enabled, by the kind 
consideration of those who have gone before, to encourage the young. Amongst others. Sir John Soane, 
an eminent architect in his day, and whom I had the happiness of just knowing, left, to be given 
annually, a Soane medallion, which I have the gratification to night of presenting to Mr. W. Greorge Vialls 
(whom I have the pleasure of seeing before me), for the best design in competition for a town-hall. 
The drawings have been thoroughly well executed, and I believe that you receive this medal with the 
entire approbation of the Listitute, and all those who have carefully examined your work. I have 
great gratification in presenting you with the Soane Medallion, and I hope you may long live to do 
credit to the medal ; there is also an honorarium of £ 50. attached to this prize, subject to the con- 
sideration of the Institute. 

The next prize was awarded to Mr. Henry L. Florence : — 

The President : As far as my own course in life is concerned, my success is mainly due to having 
studied Gk>thic architecture when but little known ; but I desire you not to forget, as my friend has 
said, the merits of classical architecture, and I have done my best, therefore, to encourage the study of 
both styles. For several years I have offered unsuccessfully a prize for a classic design, but I have the 
pleasure to find that the Council have recognized the merits of this gentleman, Mr. Henry L. Florence, 
another competitor for the Soane Medallion, whose drawings nearly approached those of Mr. Vialls in 
excellence : they consider that he has produced a very creditable design, and very beautiful drawings, 
and they recommend that out of the amount of my own prize he should receive twenty guineas. I am 
sure you will approve that suggestion, and confirm our opinion of Mr. Florence's design, in a style of 
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arcbitectnre wbidi is not in snch fayonr as it was fifty years ago. I am delighted to find that yonng 
men can give time and attention to the study of this style of architecture, and I am very happy indeed 
to present Mr. Florence with this prize. 

The President having then presented a Medal of Merit, awarded in the same competition, viz., 
for the Soane Medallion, to Mr. Herbert M. Marshall, proceeded to present the late Sir F. Scott's prize 
to Mr. Ernest Lee. 

The President : There is rather a curious incident about this. Some years ago, when a struggle 
raged rather warm and high about styles of architecture, and I was patronizing Italian, Sir Francis Scott, 
a learned and excellent person, thought as I was giving a prize for Classical Architecture, he would 
give one too, for Qothic Design. He is lost to the world, to the regret of those who knew him. I am 
sorry we differed ; I do not think we should if we had come together. I have much pleasure, Mr. Lee, 
in giving you the Scott prize of Ten Guineas, and I hope you will go on and prosper. I am glad to see 
a young man like you receive so excellent a reward. 

To Mr. Edmund £. Ferrey, who had gained the Institute Medal for drawings illustrating the 
restoration of Old St. Paul's, the President said : You are the son of a very old friend of mine. I 
have the pleasure of telling you the Council highly appreciate — and I will for a moment call the 
attention of the meeting to — ^your admirably drawings. They are the result of two years' labour. 
The subject originally proposed was the Restoration of the wonderful Choir of Old St. Paul's. You 
will recollect that the spire was burnt at the time of the Great Fire. Inigo Jones had been called in 
and he conceived the idea — which I am glad to say was not fully realized — of Italianizing the building. 
He put the finest portico England ever saw in front of the cathedral ; he re-modelled all the windows, 
and spent a great deal of money, and would have spent more, but after all it would have been a 
monument of bad taste. It has been considered a subject worth referring to. Dugdale gives much 
information on the subject ; it was proposed as a subject by the Council, and Mr. Ferrey has produced 
these extraordinary drawings. If Old St. Paul's had to be restored, we could not employ a more 
worthy architect ; but as that is not possible he must be content to receive this acknowledgment of his 
skill, and go on and build another St. Paul's somewhere else. I have great pleasure in presenting you, 
Mr. Ferrey, with a Silver Medal and Five Guineas. 

The President next presented a Medal of Merit, which had been awarded in the same competition, 
to Mr. H. Renault Mangin; the Institute Silver Medal with Five Guineas, to Mr. William Henman 
(for his drawings of the Church of St. Thomas, Winchelsea); a Medal of Merit to Mr. Charles H. 
Heathcote (for his drawings of St. Mary's Church, Portbury) ; and the Institute Medal to Mr. W. 
Scott Champion (for his essay on the Origin and Progress of Window Tracery) : and having respectively 
complimented those gentlemen on their success, brought to a conclusion this part of the evening's 
proceedings. 



The following Paper was then read : — 

ON BUILDINGS FOR EUROPEAN OCCUPATION IN TROPICAL CLIMATES, 

ESPECIALLY INDL&.. 

By T. Roger Smith, Fellow. 



Thebe exists nothing of a physical nature which causes such an entire revolution in our feelings and 
habits, in ourselves and in our surroundings, as the addition or withdrawal of a few degrees of heat. 
Even within the limits of our own temperate climate, wc know no contrast so strong as that between a 
sweltering harvest heat, and the cold of a keen black frost — the sunny life of a brilliant summer day, 
or the bound-up torpor of a deep winter snow-storm ; and when we carry our inquiries to the climates 
which lie at the extreme limits of human endurance either of heat or cold, we find almost every condition 
of life reversed. The food, the dress, the. dwellings, and the habits of the Esquimaux, have hardly a 
single thing in common with those of the Hindoo, and both differ wid^y from our o?ni. 

Many of the countries, where the heat of the son is far greater than in England — and especially 
the Esst Indies— are so connected with us by commerce or colonization, that from time to time English 
architects are called on to design buildings, to be erected within their limits. Not fewer than eight 
Fellows of this Institute, and four or five other architects, practising here have been, within my own 
knowledge, lately called on to prepare designs for proposed buildings in Bombay; two others, Messrs. 
Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt, have, within the same time, been called to act as advisers, respecting a 
large proposed building for the same city, the plans of which I had to prepare; and they, in that 
capacity, rendered me cordial and most invaluable assistance, which I am happy to seize this oppor- 
tunity of publicly acknowledging. Some five or six English architects also are, or lately were, residing 
and practising in that one city, facts which shew that buildings for such countries as India, may be fairly 
considered as not too remote from our own possible practice to be treated here. If then the conditions of 
life, in a tropical climate, are very far removed from those with which we are here conversant, it cannot 
but be that many differences will exist between the buildings with which we are familiar, as suiting our 
climate, and such buildings as will suit the tropics ; and it will be our business to-night to consider a few 
of these differences. First, we shall take into note some of the essential requirements for European life 
in a tropical climate, such as that of India ; afterwards we shall consider a few of the peculiarities which 
will affect the actual erection of the buildings, and the most obvious of the difficulties to be apprehended. 
Throughout I must be understood to refer to buildings for the use and occupation of Europeans 
only ; my time is too short, and my information on the point too imperfect and fragmentary, for me to 
say anything on the interesting, though less important, subject of such buildings as are occasionally put 
up by Europeans in tropical countries for the use of natives. In each of the two heads of this inquiry, 
we shall be naturally led, as we go on, to notice such expedients and methods as may be best employed, 
or as have been actually found efficacious in meeting the needs which we shall discoyer. My own justifica- 
tion for bringing forward this subject is, that I have been obliged to make myself acquainted with the 
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requirements and circumstances of, at least, one tropical climate, that of Bombay. The Goyemment 
of Bombay proposed in 1864, to erect the European Hospital in that city, from designs which I had 
submitted in competition. This led to my visiting Bombay at the end of that year, and to my being 
associated with Mr. Trubshawe, the consulting architect to the Bombay Government, in the preparation 
of working drawings for several public and other buildings of importance : I can therefore offer you the 
results of some little practical experience ; and I hold it as almost a bounden duty of any member of 
this body, whose practice has led him to acquire information not readily accessible, and likely to prove 
of some use, that he should come forward here, and contribute it to the common stock. 

It may provoke a smile to say that the great peculiarity of a tropical climate is, that it is very 
hot there, but, nevertheless, that is the great peculiarity, and the one point an architect must never 
forget, remembering that even what is called the cold season, is far hotter than our summer. It is 
also very light in such a climate ; at some period of the year it is further very wet, the rain falling at 
times in torrents, and the air being saturated with moisture ; but in the fine season it is ordinarily 
unintemiptedly line, remaining so for long stretches of time. Climatic disturbances, however, when they 
come, are violent ; wind-storms, dust-storms, thunder-storms, with driving rains — perhaps earthquakes 
— must be expected occasionally ; and such disturbances are more sudden in their visits, and more 
violent in their force than in our climate. 

Insect and reptile life are far more prominent within the tropics than here. Household pests 
there include such formidable enemies as the cobra, the scorpion, and the white ant. The white ant is 
an enemy of the most destructive powers. It eats almost all kinds of woods, and if the timber with 
which a house is built be such as it will devour, it will be not unlikely that all the woodwork of the 
house will be hollowed out and eaten away. The essential oils of one or two woods, such as teak 
and blackwood, seem to protect against them, but all ordinary wood is liable to be eaten by this ant. 
The damp of the monsoon time is a second powerful destructive agent ; any unpainted or ungalvanized 
surface of iron, would be found oxidized to a remarkable extent ; and whether it be this, or the saline 
particles of the air, or an extra dose of actinic power in the sunlight, I know not, but the climate of 
Bombay, though free from frost, appears to act almost as destructively on building stone, as that of London. 

The people, again, who will be about you in the tropics, are essentially different from Europeans. 
They will be all, or nearly all, natives ; and if in India, all of various castes. The number of servants 
will be very great ; they will dispense with most things that an European wants, but on the other hand, 
they will require some things which in Europe would not be thought of. No English gentleman for 
example, would think of planting all round his private house, a sort of hamlet of little cabins for the 
wives and children of his servants, any more than he would dream of his valet being willing, under any 
emergency, to sleep on a mat outside his bedroom door, as a personal retainer might have done here in 
feudal times. In India both would seem very reasonable things. The people engaged on the work 
will also differ altogether in their notions of workmanship, and especially of accuracy and finish, from 
the European artizans for whom we are accustomed to make drawings. Their setting out will be 
defective, and their finish, to an European eye, faulty ; but on the other hand, if the right sort of men 
be found out, and employed in the right way, their ornamental work, obtainable in India even now, 
after long disuse has caused the higher branches of the art of building to languish, will be very 
beautiful, and much of the workmanship excellent. The joinery and cabinet work especially, executed 
with very rough tools, and put together without glue, will surpass most English work for solidity and 
durability. 

To return, however, to the heat and light. Where the sun's heat is so powerful that nothing hot 
English pluck prevents the attempt to work being altogether given up, and between sunrise and sunset 
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it 18 almost impossible for an European to expose himself safely to his rays — where walking a few 
hundred yards, at mid- day, even under an umbrella, would be an exhausting and imprudent exertion for 
an European — where fresh air is the greatest essential of comfort, almost of life — where the glare of 
light is so intense, that the smallest unshaded opening seems, in the hours of sunshine, to admit more 
brightness than is compatible with comfort — and where the main walls require to be screened, both from 
the pelting heat of the sun in the fine season, and the driving rains of the wet season, it is almost 
self-evident that rooms should be large and airy, windows and doors so open as to admit every breeze 
that blows, yet so shaded as to keep out as much of the light as possible, and that walls should be far 
thicker than is here necessary, and sheltered by some outer screen. 

Outside all the external walls, or at any rate, on all sides open to the sun's rays, a screen called 
a verandah is essential, and it becomes, in fact, the leading feature of buildings for the tropics. This may 
be best described as something like an external cloister, ordinarily about ten feet wide, the roof usually 
running over it in a continuous line, and over-hanging it. The verandah is, of course, often constructed 
of slighter materials than the main wall, but where practicable, it is better to be of masonry. It is of 
course desirable to have it as many stories in height as the building, and covering most or all of the wall, 
but it admits of many variations, corbellings, projections, breaks, &c. The floors of the verandah should 
be water-tight, and should slope away from the building. Towards the quarter of the wet winds, it will 
be well to provide means of partly or entirely closing the openings ; this is usually effected by temporary 
matting, and some pennanent contrivance for the purpose, is rather a desideratum. In the day time the 
floor of the verandahs, as indeed that of the rooms, is often sprinkled with water for coolness. These 
roomy appendages are not all lost space, advantage is taken of them when in shade, or catching the passing 
breeze, and then they serve as workrooms for native workpeople, or for lounging, smoking, walking, 
and even dining and sleeping in; Indian life, being much al fresco, and privacy little studied, compared 
with comfort. The verandah, with its unglazcd openings, its deep shadow behind them, and its 
overhanging roof, affords the chief, and a remarkably fine opportunity, for external architectural 
treatment in any building for the tropics. In some of the more artistic native houses, it is beautifully 
treated in carved wood. As an example of the treatment of it in masonry, I may refer to the 
Mahommedan buildings at Ahmedabad, shown in Mr. Hope's photographs, or to the fine design of 
Mr. Burges, for the Bombay School of Art, which exemplifies excellently this, as well as many other 
points of the proper treatment for a building for the tropics. Allied to the verandah are corbelled 
balconies, and open oriels thrown out to catch the breeze and afford a cool evening nook; such 
features occur in the best Mahommedan work, and afford an excellent opportunity for picturesque 
treatment. 

Behind the shelter of the verandah, the doors and windows should be spacious. The building should, 
if possible, be made to point so as to catch the prevalent breeze; for in the tropics, winds often blow 
with a wonderful regularity from the same quarter for months together. And the building should, if 
possible, be so arranged, with rooms en suite from side to side, and openings opposite to openings, 
that the wind may blow quite through it, having windows opening down to the floor, and doors placed 
opposite the windows, and both made wide and high. Tlie necessity for a through draught, and the use 
as a thoroughfare all round the building of the verandah, have combined to exclude corridors almost ' 
entirely from dwelling-houses ; and your life in an Indian bungalow (or house), is public to a degree 
that would here seem strange, and would, in fact, be unsuitable to a temperate climate. 

The general plan of all buildings for the tropics ought to be, as will have been already understood, 
very simple, and at once compact and roomy. All servants reside apart, and few stores are kept in any 
house ; consequently, buildings intended for residence are relieved from almost all that gives rise to great 
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complication in Europe. The external verandah will be found to swell the balk of the building 
extraordinarily, but then it is constantly used for every sort of purpose to which room space might have 
been appropriated ; and it is also so capable of furnishing here and there an odd comer to be cut off for 
odd purposes, that it enables the architect to reduce greatly the number of parts into which the block of 
his building is divided, and to render the form as simple as possible. 

Over this simple mass a simple roof should be thrown. If not a terrace, its pitch should be flat 
and its eaves overhanging, so as to give most shadow and throw the heavy tropical rains well off the 
foot of the walls. In many, perhaps in most hot countries however, flat roofs are the rule, their comfort 
during the hot part of the year being felt to overbalance their inferiority in the rainy season. The dome 
also forms a leading feature of many Oriental styles of building. 

In one or two good Mahommedan domestic buildings which I visited, I found the stories but low. 
This, however, would not at all satisfy any European residents, or I think be suitable to our great need 
in a sultry climate, of all the air we can get. The ordinary height of a story is about eighteen or twenty 
feet ; and stairs being a serious fatigue in a hot clinrate, buildings of many stories are not conmion. An 
underground basement is not usual, it would become a harbour for vermin and filth, and would be 
flooded or damp in the monsoon (or wet) season. The ground floor is usually not less than from two to 
three feet above the level of the surrounding earth, and raised on a solid terrace. This height is, I 
believe, chiefly given as a protection against moisture, and hollow floors are avoided because vermin and 
snakes would be sure to get into them. Many residences, where ground is plentiful, are only one story 
in height, and few buildings could conveniently have more than three stories. I may here suggest that 
the frequent use in hot climates of timber-built houses, of only one story high, may be in part accounted 
for by their being safer than any other in times of earthquake. This can hardly, however, be the reason 
of their use in Bombay. Between the ceiling of the top story and the roof there should be a space well 
ventilated and unoccupied, to keep the top story cool, a precaution often neglected. 

It may be almost unnecessary to remark that no fire-places or chimneys are ordinarily required, 
and that kitchens ought to be, where practicable, an outbuilding apart. 

Coming now to the openings for doors and windows, ihey will rarely require to be filled, inside the 
building or out, with a solid door or shutter. The ordinary window is a large casement hung folding, 
and each fold in two flaps; the flaps are divided into several heights and filled with louvres, like those 
of a Venetian blind, only finer, and capable of being set close or open ; the ordinary internal door is 
of the same character. Internal openings are often, however, not even fitted with doors of this sort, 
but left as arches to be closed occasionally by the use of silk or open black wood screens, often of 
beautiful design, reaching only to the springing of the arch, and with a space of a foot in depth left clear 

underneath to admit a current of air along the floor. This substitution of some sort of pierced work 

• 

for panels, I may observe, is carried out in many directions. In some of the beautiful Mahommedan 
buildings the panels of pierced brass work and pierced stone which occur in the openings form the most 
beautiful decorative feature conceivable. These have been elaborated in such a case as the window in 
the Mosque of Seedee Seyeed, at Ahmedabad, to a point which challenges comparison with our most 
complete tracery. Other modes of filling openings may be used ; for example, in Cairo and many other 
Eastern cities the most effective grilles for filling windows are formed of small turned wooden spokes 
fitted together in a simple effective way. In the Egyptian Okel, in the park of the Paris Exhibition, 
this was well shown as were other peculiarities of structures suited for hot climates. 

In most or all tropical climates, it is at times necessary to keep out the wet, and sometimes 
even the air from external openings. I believe indeed that in some very hot inland regions, away 
from sea breezes, the air is so hot daring the sunshiny hours that it is customary to keep it out instead 
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of letting it in. Here of coarse external openings are made capable of being thoroughly closed, and 
comparatiyely small. It also is necessary in some districts to be able to shut out night fogs, or sea 
fogs, or some other injurious state of the air, and even cold winds; and in Bombay, which is on the sea 
shore, I found that it was necessary to be provided with the means of closing external openings against 
the humidity of the monsoon or wet season, and even against driving dust ; accordingly there all window 
frames have two sets of folding casements, one with the Venetian louvres already described, the other 
glazed, and kept folded back out of the way except in the wet season. I am not aware that our 
sash windows have ever been attempted to be employed, and they are just such a contrivance as I should 
expect would be ill carried out by native workmen. Casements in solid frames are preferable, and those 
frames that I have seen, internal doors as well as windows, are always framed with a cill, which in 
doorways you have to step over. 

It is not, I think, usually requisite to make provision for strongly protecting any building for 
European occupation against robbery. It is usual to have watchmen patrolling round even private 
houses all the night, and more reliance is placed on them for protection than on fastenings or doors. 

Notwithj^tanding the general simplicity upon which I have insisted, one or two points in the 
arrangement of buildings where Europeans are to reside, in India, at least, often cause some 
perplexity to the architect ; but these it is imperative he should attend to. For instance, the bedroom 
of any European entitled to the smallest comfort must have appended to it a bath-room, in which 
stands, on a large cement platform with a raised ledge, a large sponging bath : this has to be daily filled 
by a water bearer : often it is so placed as to be filled through a pipe, without his actually entering the 
room ; but however this may be, the arrangement is not that water is laid on as in England, but that it 
is brought daily, in a skin, on a man's shoulder to the outside, if not the inside of the room. For this 
purpose, consequently, access must be reserved for the Bheestie (or water-carrier). But this is not all. 
In or adjoining each dressing-room is a convenience taking the pl|ice of a water-closet. The system of 
water conservancy is not established, and may probably never be found available in India ; while even 
the more suitable system of Mr. Moule and his earth-closets would not obviate the necessity of removing, 
more or less frequently, fcecal matter by hand. This is at present done twice daily, and the persons 
whose business it is to do this work (and who are termed sweepers) must not, both on account of the 
offensive nature of their work and on account of their lowness of caste, come into the building so as to 
risk their contact with higher caste servants. Hence it becomes necessary to provide a sweepers' stair- 
case, and often several such (which are very frequently external staircases), more or less open, with 
means of access along verandahs or otherwise to the external wall of each dressing room, and to form 
at each convenience a small doorway through the wall. In a complicated building this necessity for a 
dressing-room to each bed- room, and for a secluded and external access to each dressing-room for the 
water carrier and the sweeper, makes no inconsiderable demand on the ingenuity of the architect and 
even on the space at his comm'and. I may add that as regards bath water a regular system of drain pipes to 
carry it off does not seem usual. Provision is made for discharging it by some simple outlet to the exterior 
of the building, where it flows over the surface of the ground, and soon sinks in or is evaporated by the 
sun's heat. Here it may be fitting to add, by the bye, that eaves-gutters and down pipes, and means of 
storing rain water do not seem to be in use. 

Another peculiarity of tropical life is that as every European who can afford it must ride to his 
business, and about his busmess, or his pleasure, every building requires a carriage porch, sheltered 
from the wet of the monsoon and the heat of the other seasons. Every house and most public 
buildings will also require stabling and coach-hoosea. These are very much ruder than our own, but 
most be spacious. 
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Special attention must be paid to the great valae of one aspect as compared with another — the 
breezy and the shady sides of a building are preferable to the other aspects in a very great degree, bnt the 
difficulty of securing a good aspect for as many rooms as possible in a building being not unknown in 
England, I will not enlarge upon it. 

Wherever practicable, an Indian building is placed within an ample walled enclosure, called a 
compound, which is a kind of compromise between a meadow, an orchard, and a garden ; and in this 
compound, when a number of attendants are required, nestles a cluster of huts where they and their 
families live, and other huts, such as the cook-house, where the household work is mainly done. In 
city buildings it is usual to give up the whole or some part of the ground floor to the servants, 
though in some buildings lately erected in the city of Bombay they, and the kitchen (called cook room), 
have been provided for in the topmost story. The number ef attendants required is very great. As a 
rule in all tropical countries native labour is cheap and plentiful; each individual does not do much, 
and the subdivision of labour is carried out to a perplexing extent. It is worth taking a good deal of 
trouble to arrange the stables and these servants' dwellings, so that they shall not come to the windward 
of the building they belong to, — that is, if the prevalent direction of the wind is known. Various 
bad odours are likely to arise there, and even the fuel burned in cooking in these places, being cakes of 
dried cow-dung, gives forth an unpleasant smell, and this or any other bad smell is peculiarly offensive 
in a hot climate. 

Having now said something upon the arrangements and features desirable in a building intended 
for a tropical climate, we are next to consider some other peculiarities which may have to be provided 
for in preparing to execute such a building. The difficulties attendant upon the actual carrying out of 
any building in a tropical country are often serious. They are of two classes ; those of a structural 
nature, — as difficulties relative to materials, to labour, to modes of working, &c., and those of what 
may be termed an administrative nature, that is to say, those affected by the peculiarity of i^rrange- 
ments, or want of arrangements, for getting building work done. It is not sufficient to prepare plans 
for a building, which would be a good looking and suitable one if it were built. It is also necessary 
that the plans and arrangements should be fitted as nearly as possible to the material and moral circum- 
stances of the case. This necessity is too often overlooked, ignored, or at best inadequately met, and in 
consequence works well designed in this country have often been ill-carried out, abandoned or modified 
in a destructive sense abroad. There may be many things that would prove good if done, which yet 
cannot be done, and others which could be done, but which people cannot be got to do. 

The structural difficulties mainly to be anticipated can be, I think, summed up in one word — want of 
appliances. There is in India, at least, no want of hands. Labour is plentiful and cheap there, and a 
surprising degree of some sorts of skill still exists in plenty also, and this is probably more or less true 
of every place within the tropics, where buildings of importance are likely to be needed by Europeans; but 
any appliances beyond the rudest for raising weights, putting materials iti their place, fitting together 
unwieldy portions of a structure, or even building a scaffold or hoisting a block of stone, may be expected 
to be scarce. In a peculiarly un-English method many sorts of works are well carried on by the natives, 
who seem to retain, along with the ruder ways of common building, some lingering traditions of arts 
long almost disused in the cities chiefly occupied by Europeans. A building in progress is, however, a 
curiously uncouth sight to unaccustomed European eyes. The scaffolding, so irregular and insecure in 
its appearance, seems only fitted to fall, yet it does its work ; vast crowds of half-naked work-people — 
those carrying burdens being mostly women — each bearing on her head a light load of what has to be 
transported ; the mason squatting on the stone he has to dress, holding his chisel in the tips of hia 
fingers, and dealing dainty taps with a small hammer, as though he were a sculptor finishing off a mmrfole 
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to discolonr after being some years in a building ; it is often defective, and it is so costly that on any large 
work it would probably be a saving to import Bath or Caen stone from Europe. Native bricks are very 
dear and small, being thin, like Roman bricks; they are mostly defective, but are available for internal use ; 
bricks of English pattern are "brought to Bombay some thirty miles, from Callian, but are even dearer 
than native bricks, and not very satisfactory, and I know of one instance at least where the facing bricks 
of a large proposed building have gone from England to Bombay. The fact is, that good material and 
fuel for brick-making are both equally scarce. A coarse spongy conglomerate known as kurial is 
occasionally used for filling-in and internal walling. I believe it to be a species of coral, and it is 
probable ^hat some coralline material may in many tropical localities be obtained of a serviceable quality. 
Gravel there is none ; for sand there is only sea sand, which at Bombay is not silicious, but groond-up 
basalt rounded by action of water. Of course this would be different in many localities. Laminated 
stone there is none, so that any thin paving stones have to be imported from Europe. A rough paving 
of the local trap is in use, but is very expensive. Lime and timber are the two materials, which alone 
can be described as really excellent of their kinds. The lime is known as chunam, and is obtained 
mostly from kunker, a nodulous limestone found in the neighbourhood of Bombay, a small supply of best 
quality coming from shells. Where cement is required it has to be imported from England. For some 
purposes which are served by cement with us, — such as fillets and hips — a kind of temporary expedient 
called daramer is made use of ; this is a sort of coarse resin mixed with oil, melted and paid on hot like 
pitch, with or without the addition of strips of canvas among it to make it hold better. 

Flat terraced roofs are not so common in Bombay, either for the buildings of Europeans or of 
natives, as they are elsewhare in the tropics. Where they are used they are ordinarily of chunam, and 
very thick. 

For all carpentry and joinery, Bombay, like other parts of India, has recourse all but exclusively to 
one material — teak timber. This wood is extremely tough and strong, and can be got in great 
scantlings. It is hard to work, but has the three cardinal virtues, that the ants do not cat it, the rainy 
season does not rot it, and when seasoned in India the Indian sun does not warp it. Wherever teak is 
procurable, the designer of buildings for the East will do well to employ it alone, unless he is sure that 
any substitute he proposes will fulfil all three of the above conditions. Timber is often used by the 
native builders for such purposes as joists and rafters, in the form of unsquared roun<i poles, or some 
other rough shape. The best teak is from Calicut, the next quality from Moulmcin. Black wood, 
which rivals teak in its indestructibility is only used for furniture. There is plenty of rough timber to 
be procured for ordinary and temporary purposes, but not proof against the white ant. 

The native tiles are an exceedingly bad roof covering : and nothing but the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining those substitutes which would be an improvement has caused them to be retained in European 
use. They are of very thin red porous tile, and almost semi-cylindrical in section, and about nine or ten 
inches long. They are laid fourfold in thickness, and except the eaves course are laid quite loose on the 
roofs, and are consequently so easily decayed and damaged, that a relaying of them, called tile turning, 
is an annual part of the preparation for the wet season. Galvanized corrugated iron has been imported 
to some extent from England, and is sometimes used as a roof covering ; it is not altogether well suited 
to the climate, but is an improvement on the tiles. Where used for roofing, it ought to be employed 
double, with an air space of ten or twelve inches, with free access for ingress and egress of air between 
the two skins, and then it is found to form a tolerably cool roof. 

All metal fittings must be of brass to withstand the damp of the monsoon time, and if they are to 
act at all as Europeans like hinges and latches to act, must come from Europe ; so must window glass, 
and marble or tile pavements. The ordinary material available for floors is a filthy pulp of cow dungy 
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Iftid by natiye women, who spread it abont with their hands, often jewelled, with great nnconoem. I 
mnst admit that this nnsavonry mess qnicklj hardens into a good and inoffensive floor ; bat it requires 
renewing with fresh applications of the material almost fortnightly. Tile floors, or chnnam floors, are of 
eonrse preferred by Europeans, but they are disliked as being cold to the feet by the natire servants, 
all of whom go bare foot. 

Window glass is, I believe, obtained solely from Europe, and till lately came only in small panes. 
Rolled iron joists, to be used in a flooring similar to that of Fox and Barratt's patent, are to some 
extent imported ; but the excellence of teak as a material for joists leaves room to doubt whether the 
ordinary floor, which is constructed with a sort of concrete filling in between teak joists, is not quite as 
good. Dennett*s arch, perhaps used in connection with Phillips' girder, and Ransome's artificial stone, 
seem both of them appropriate inventions for use in cities within the tropics, but are less available in 
Bombay than elsewhere, owing to the absence of good sand or gravel, or of any fair substitute. Terra 
ootta as a substitute for stone dressings has been to some little extent introduced, and promises to be 
very serviceable. Laths are not forthcoming ; the split bamboo, which is the best substitute, is liable 
to be eaten by the white ant, and this is, I presume, the chief reason why plastered ceilings are very 
unusual. Their place is usually filled by boarded, and often by canvas ceilings. Plastering in chunam 
on walls is coarse and soft. As papering is unsuitable (it would harbour insects) the ordinary finish is 
an inferior kind of distemper. The saltness of the sand renders the walls hygrometric, but if damage 
from damp could be guarded against, a treatment like the interiors of Pompeii would be the proper 
internal finish. There is a very superior sort of chunam plastering known as Madras chunam. It very 
closely resembles fine Parian cement, but is so expensive as not to be often employed. 

Plumber's work is all but unknown in Bombay, except occasionally for water pipes. "Gas fitting 
is, however, now in use there, as gas has been lately introduced, and would have now to be provided for 
in arranging buildings for that city. 

I have, I think, in this list said enough to show that a building intended for Bombay, even if 
designed in accordance with the climate, but requiring for its erection large blocks of stone, landings, or 
even much iron-work, or such things as slate slabs, panes of plate glass, or flat tiles for floors or roofs, 
would have to be modified on the spot, in respect at least of those parts — ^unless all required was sent 
out from England ; and though, perhaps, some of the localities for which the services of an English 
designer may be required will be better off than Bombay in some one or two particulars, it is more than 
Hkely that they will be worse off in others, so that an acquaintance with the material resources of the 
place, and the utmost anxiety not to overtax them, is required of every architect of a building for tropical 
climates. 

The administrative difficulty is, however, likely to be greater than the constructive in any case that 
may be probably have to be encountered by any of us, and is much more likely to be overlooked or 
misunderstood by an architect who has never travelled beyond the limits of Europe. 

The available modes of carrying out a building abroad, as at home, are of course either through 
contractors, or by engaging labour and buying materials. Native contractors of some sort will be found 
in most large Asiatic towns ; and in many places, where there is an extensive European settlement, 
English or American contractors are to be met with. Where it is probable that the works will be 
carried on by them, it is important that the documents sent out to explain the architect's intentions 
should be in such a form as they will understand. Here it may be worth while to add that, at least in 
India, the documents need not be translated into any foreign language ; simple good English will be 
thoroughly well understood by those natives engaged. Specifications should be dear, distinct and fuD, 
and above all things free from such technical words as are not known to be in use in the place where the 
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work is to be done. Drawings should be rery fall and clear, and should bear on their face written 
directions as to what is intended by any difficult, or unusual, or intricate arrangement or construction. 
Simple bills of quantities will ordinarily be valuable, but they should not be taken in much detail. They 
should also afford more means of tracing on the plans the work which they describe than is usual in 
England ; and where much work has been done under the Royal Engineers, so that the contractors are 
accustomed to their routine, it may be advisable to throw the bills into the shape ordinarily employed by 
them, and which are taken very much in the gross, and are arranged to exhibit on the same page the 
dimensions as well as the result of each of the few measurements made use of. This will be not only 
advisable, but probably necessary, if the work is under any colonial government. 

In many instances it will not be possible for work in the tropics to be contracted for, and it will be 
done by day labour. If the English architect has to find some one to take charge of such an under- 
taking, it will be most desirable to get a superintendent, not only familiar with the work, but also 
acclimatized to the country, and used to dealing with natives. If these points are neglected, or any one 
of them, the work will run a great risk of being entirely stopped. Upon the risks due to ignorance of 
the work, I need not enlarge, but it is as well to note that if the superintendent is unfamiliar with the 
climate and imprudent there is every risk of his being seized with fever, or sunstroke, or some other 
violent ailment, such as besets a hot climate, especially where there is exposure, and so laid aside ; or, 
if this be escaped, the work may be equally hindered by the superintendent being imposed upon by the 
craftiness of the natives, or by his blundering through ignorance upon something distasteful to the natives 
engaged. As, for instance, I have heard of a very extreme case of an entire work being deserted 
by all the men engaged upon it, owing to the European superintendent having laid his hands on one of 
the workmen, whose notions of caste was thereby outraged. Such a thing as this may seldom occur, and 
the narrative may have been exaggerated, but the unwary agent will be extremely likely to be over- 
reached by the craft or overpowered by the caste combinations of natives^ which last are quite as 
formidable as our own trades unions, and even more unanimous in action. 

If the work is for any colonial government, the probability is veiy great that it will be handed over 
to an officer of Boyal Engineers, to carry out by day labour ; or, as it is officially termed in India, 
departmentally. Large numbers of plain buildings, such as barracks, are executed by the offioers of 
this body from their own designs, according to plans and estimates prepared by themselves, they 
purchasing the materials and employing labour ; and their system for doing this work appears to me 
admirably well organized for this purpose ; but any one who has had experience of it will fully understand 
that neither architecture nor building is the proper function of military engineers, and that as an 
executive this corps is not suited to the requirements of work of high architectural pretentions, and that 
it hardly seems giving military officers their proper position to employ them upon the carrying out of any 
work except from designs prepared by the officer engaged. At the same time that I make these remarks, 
I must add that this corps contains individual officers who have distinguished themselves in India as 
architects by their designs and executed works ; and that they have been pioneers in the work of con- 
stnicting in that country buildings for European use. They have excellent facilities for procuring from 
England such articles of European manufacture as they want, but perhaps have been themselves led by 
this very facility, and by their example have led others, to neglect the cultivation of the resources of the 
country. If the proposed work be government work, it will be in some way, and probably in every 
way, under the Public Works Department, wherever, as in India, such a department exists, and 
taken in hand by the military engineers of that department : and the great evil which, in that case, 
the architect has to fear, and if possible to guard against, is his work being wholly or in part 
modified, set aside, or superseded. To prevent this, the precaution should first of all be taken of 
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being quite sure that there is nothing which will require necessarily to be set aside; nothing manifestly 
unsuited to the climate, to the materials of the locality, or to rude and imperfect workmanship and 
means of execution. The architect should, secondly, be quite sure that there is nothing which will 
require necessarily to be added ; his drawings, while as little voluminous as he can make them, should 
be so comprehensive and complete as to furnish every detail, anticipate every question, and supply all 
needed information. Thirdly, he should be quite sure that all his documents are regularly in the form 
customarily used and understood by the engineers, especially his detailed estimate ; to use a homely 
phrase, he should send out the whole thing cut and dried. Lastly, he should omit no opportunity of 
getting any official sanction, and mark in the shape of seals or signatures on the drawings, or official 
and thoroughly formal minutes and memoranda in their favour, as he can by hook or by crook obtain 
from any one in authority. The reason of this last suggestion is that in India, and more or less in all 
colonies, very frequent changes in administration occur; so that if the official sanction of an officer be not 
obtained early to anything which he has agreed to and ought to sanction, there is a great risk that he 
may be suddenly promoted or transferred, and the matter fall into the hands of a successor, who, if not 
bound by the official action of his predecessor, may take some totally different view, and upset all that 
has been done. This labour, you will perceive, is greatly in excess of what is required upon an English 
building up to the time of sending away plans, and it requires to be well remunerated. It is considered 
by those best qualified to judge, that if thoroughly well done, the work on a proper set of plans, &c., 
of this sort, equals all that is wanted here up to the time of making contract, with the addition of 
about half that which is subsequently done by the architect here during the time of his superintendance 
of the building. 

I may add that the Government of Bombay has officially recognized the scale of professional 
charges issued by this Institute. It is, however, quite possible that, at least in the case of architects 
residing and practising in India, these rates ought in fairness to be increased, for it is, I believe, 
customary for the members of other professions to charge double the English fee for their services. At 
least this is understood to be the practice of physicians, solicitors, engineers, <&c., at Bombay, and 
probably therefore will be the rule in other parts of India. 

But to return to the agency for executing works. There can be little doubt that in the case 
of any very large work, the employment of an European contractor of energy and skill, furnishes* 
the best guarantee for the good and rapid execution of the work ; and any members of this 
Institute who have heavy works in tropical climates, will do well to urge on their clients the 
great advantage, almost the necessity, for employing the best English contractor who can be found, 
making liberal terms with him, and stipulating for his sending a representative, to be on the 
spot, experienced in work, used to deal with natives, and already accustomed to a tropical climate. 
it will, however, only seldom happen that a work is important enough to tempt a good contractor 
from England, and European contractors settled abroad, or the native contractors, will, usually, 
be the agency best to employ ; and of these, probably, native contractors will as often as not, be found* 
the most useful ; but in either case, it cannot be too much impressed on the architect whose designs are 
to be carried out by hands used mainly to different work, and certainly unused to him, that the instmc* 
tions conveyed by his plans and documents, should be very full, very lucid, and quite unmistakeable ; 
and that simplicity should regulate and pervade all his contrivances and arrangements. 

There still remains the ultimate question, and the most purely architectural question of all. 
What aspect, as works of art, shall we, as artists, strive to impress upon the buildings, whose arrange- 
ment and construction we have been considering ? I shall not attempt to examine this question at all 
in detail, but cannot forbear raising it, for the art of any building is undoubtedly the one element, 
whatever value we may put upon it, which concerns us architecta peculiarly, and almost exclusively. 
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All classes of bnilders reqnire to understand materials and constmction. Many unprofessional men 
require to comprehend the arrangement of buildings and organization of works. Professional men in other 
branches of the great building art are called on both to comprehend and carry out all these, but it is our 
special honour, that to us is committed the charge of those works, which it is desirable to render, not 
merely serviceable as structures, but impressive as monuments ; that of us is expected indeed, a work of 
skill, and not merely a work of skill, but also a work of art. I hold that the solution of this question 
lies first in the adoption of a type essentially European ; and, secondly, in the retention, and blending 
with it of such admissible features as are to be found in the best styles of architecture that have been 
elaborated already in tropical climates. 

Had we a distinctive modem English style, we ought, unquestionably, to use it in our colonies, as the 
Roman did in his colonies, with such changes as local circumstances made necessary. But though this 
is, unhappily, denied us, there are in existence distinctive European styles ; and I hold very strongly, 
that, as our administration exhibits European justice, order, love of law, energy and honour, so our 
buildings ought to hold up a high standard of European art. They ought to be European, both as a 
rallying-point for ourselves, and as raising a distinctive mark of our presence, always to be beheld by 
the natives of the country. 

As far as I have seen it, most of our building work in the East is not creditable to our taste, though 
it bears witness to our energy and vigour. It is unmistakeably European, but of a very bad (ype. 
Now, the proper corrective is not, I hold, the direct imitation of Asiatic types, but the adoption of those 
European styles which have grown up in sun-shiny regions. Such styles are ancient Roman, or even 
Greek (when adequate materials and workmanship are procurable), or the Renaissance and GoUiic of 
Southern Italy or Spain, or the early Gothic of Southern France. In treating any of these styles, and 
still more, in treating any more Northerly modifications, a leaning towards the peculiarities of the best 
Oriental styles is desirable. Among these peculiarities, the following may be enumerated as frequently 
found. Walls of ample thickness, often covered with a profusion of delicate surface ornament, 
frequently beautifully coloured ; an absence of such vertical breaks as buttresses, and a prevalanoe of 
horizontal cornices, and level projections ; openings, usually wide and frequent, artistically grouped, 
often filled in with exquisite pierced patterns ; mouldings infrequent ; balconies and various sorts of 
corbellings, covered usually with carving ; roofs of low pitch, flat or domical ; walls, often replaced 
entirely by lines of piers or columns ; for the most part, and with some notable exceptions, moderate 
height, but usually great extent and elaborate surroundings. The whole has an aspect of breadth, of 
richness, and of ample shade. 

In concluding, I should like to throw out the hint, that these peculiarities may be found worked 
out in the most perfect manner, and with complete adaptation to the exigencies of a fiery climate^ in 
the best of the Mahommedan buildings, which mark, as I should like ours to do, the residence in India 
of a conquering race — a race, alas, far more artistic than we, and whose works are nobler monuments of 
art, than it can be hoped ours may be. Many of the finest of those fast>decaying and ill-protected works 
— those at Ahmedabad — are partly represented by means of photography, and so available for study ; 
and if in addition to affording such information, as at least a few of our members may find useful and 
interesting, I shall have succeeded, by again pointing out these works (which have been already described 
here), in inducing architectural students to dig in this hitherto all but unexplored mine, I shall have the 
gratification of knowing that this paper has not been quite barren of results. 

The usual vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. T. R. Smith for his interesting Paper, the 
Chairman (E. B. Lamb, Fellow) expressed his regret that the late hour of the evening precluded the 
possibility of immediate discussion, but suggested that it should be deferred until a future oocasion. 
The proposition having been approved by general assent, the meeting adjourned. 
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At the Ordinary General Meeting, held on Monday, 18th May, 1868, W. TiTB. M.P., President, (after- 
wards C. Barry, V.P.), in the Chair, the following Paper was read :— 

ON THE FOREIGN ARTISTS EMPLOYED IN ENGLAND DURING THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON BRITISH ART. 

By M. DiGBY Wyatt, Fellow. 



Of every leading phase of Art there are inyariably three conditions which especially attract and repay 
investigation. One is that of birth, or creation ; another, that of manhood, or the highest state of 
development ; and yet another, old age or decrepitude. What writers have designated as transitional 
periods in the history of Art generally consist of the junction between the decrepitude of one phase and 
the birth of another. Yet this is not always so, for, as in the transitional period, which will engage our 
attention this evening, it sometimes occurs that the decrepitude of one phase of Art, by contact with 
some wandering elements of the manhood of a contemporary style, reared under different and exceptional 
circumstances, is, as it were, revivified ; and acquires strength to engender such striking modifications of 
the compound elements so brought into abnormal contact as really to constitute the birth of an entirely 
new phase of Art. To follow out any such rare concurrence of agency, and recipients of agency, it 
behoves the student to realise distinctly — first of all, the nature of the decrepitude acted upon ; 
secondly, the nature of the manhood brought into action ; and, thirdly, the nature of the spark struck, 
as it were, by the impact of the flint upon the steel, and of the fierceness of the blaze thereby produced. 

To apply this analogy to the matter in hand, we may assume as the phase of Art in decrepitude, 
the Gothic system as it existed in this country, and indeed in most parts of Europe, towards the close 
of the XVth century. The vigorous manhood, full of life and strength, which existed concurrently and 
exceptionally with this Gothic decrepitude, was the great school of the Italian Renaissance. The 
sparks struck in this country were the few brilliant works executed by what we may call the original 
missionaries of this great school ; and the ultimate blaze was the final ascendency and triumph, under 
one form or another, of the general principles of the revival of classicality. It is in this order, and 
subject to such general heads of historical succession of cause and effect, that I propose to deal with 
my theme this evening. 

Let us begin, therefore, by a brief examination of the aspect presented by English Art at the close 
of the XVth century, dealing in rapid succession with its leading elements — architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and industry involving design. With respect to the first-named, I need scarcely remind you 
that the style which prevailed during the fifteenth century in this country was what is generally known 
as third-pointed or perpendicular, and that common consent has now recognised that that style was less 
beautiful than either of the other styles of medisBval architecture which preceded it. 

No architect well acquainted with our chief national monuments will be inclined probably to demur 
to this proposition, but the most judicious will be likely to admit that much too severe a censure has 
been passed upon third-pointed architecture by those who idolise first- pointed only. In all that relates 
to domestic enjoyment great progress had been made, and beauty never failed to accompany the^ 
judicious supply of necessity by our forefathers of the XVth century. In the lofty towers which they 
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raised, sach as those of Gloucester and other cathedrals, of Taonton and other charches, they showed 
themselyes capable of noble works inyolving at once hardihood of construction and great command of 
technical resources. Yet in all this daring and ambition, this lavish expenditure of skill and money, 
there is ever present a monotony of design, which betrays a following of tradition rather than a leading 
assertion of indiyiduality. The elaborate system of freemasonry, while it enabled the stone-cutter to 
work out the lines of the most complicated intersections, appeared to fetter his imagination, leaving it 
free to follow out only the intricate problems it was the special function of freemasonry at once to generate 
and resolve. Hence simplicity was lost sight of, mannerism prevailed, and '^ quips and conceits '' began 
to usurp real dignity in national Art. Still there prevailed on special occasions a largeness of conception 
as to main structure which ought always to command respect. This showed itself mainly in the grand 
chapels, of great width and height, lighted by windows of vast extent, and covered with fan-tracery 
vaulting of remarkable merit in technical execution, as well as to my mind, in grace and beauty of design. 
It is in this particular, I believe, that architectural decadence was least conspicuous in the XYth century. 
The prototype of this class of chapel was the Beauchamp, at Warwick (A.D. 1439), followed by Eton 
College Chapel, St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and, at the junction of the XVth with the XVIth cen- 
turies, by Bath Abbey, Henry Vllth's Chapel, at Westminster, and King's College, Cambridge. With 
the two last in England ended the real domination of Church over State, and with the cessation of 
that domination the principles of mediaeval architecture began to lose their ascendancy over the national 
mind. With the development of the principles of the Reformation, men naturally refused to put " new 
wine into old bottles ; " and the country, beginning with Royalty, and proceeding through the chief 
nobles and successive Ministers of State, ripened for that inoculation of novelty from abroad, which, as 
we shall have occasion to see, rapidly supplanted the old systems of progress by spontaneous internal 
national combustion. 

It is in the class of Royal monuments that we earliest recognise the insufficiency of the national 
Art of England, so generated, but sadly stunted in its growth by the cruel action of the enduring civil 
wars " of the roses," to keep pace with the contemporary onward march of Art in several of the other 
countries of Europe. A mere glance at the pages of Stothard's " Monumental Effigies " will be suf- 
ficient, I believe, to satisfy the student of the justice of this remark, and to prove to him how great a 
falling ofif in sculpture, as well as in architecture, separates the life-like and elegant figures and tombs 
of Henry III. and Queen Eleanor from such figures and tombs as those of Sir John Crosby, or the 
magnificent John de la Pole, Duke of Suflfolk. It would be difficult, probably, to pitch upon a better 
illustration of the incompetence of native artificers to deal with sumptuous monumental work at the 
commencement of the XVIth century in this country than is afforded by the Chantry chapel, erected in 
Worcester Cathedral, in commemoration of the burial in that edifice of Prince Arthur, the dearly-loved 
son of Henry VII., in the year 1502. The funeral (from the account of an eye-witness, published by 
Heame in his additions to Leland's " Collectanea ") appears to have been one of extraordinary magni- 
ficence. The monument is of fair perpendicular design, but in no respect rises above the average of 
contemporary work. Mr. Bloxam, in commenting on this specimen, on the occasion of the visit of 
the ArchsBological Institute to Worcester, in the year 1862, remarks (Journal of the Institute, 
vol. XX. p. 351) that **it may be considered amongst the latest examples anterior to the introduction of 
the semi-classic school of Art." He goes on to observe that the sepulchral chapel in which the Princess 
tomb is placed " is a rich specimen of the late Gothic work of the early part of the XVIth century. It 
consists of screens of open and closed panel-work, enriched with heraldic atchievements and devices — 
the rose, pomegranate, ostrich plume, fleur-de-lys, the fetter-lock, and portcullis— and imagery, bat 
coarsely executed, and by no means to be compared with earlier sculptured accessories in the Cathedral.** 
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Regarding this, as Mr. Bloxam has done, as a marked typical specimen, I did not hesitate to 
select a portion of it for reproduction in the small cloister of the Medisval Court at the Crystal Palace. 

It does not appear that a sculptured e^gj of this much honoured Prince was ever attempted, 
probably from a sense of difficulty in finding a sculptor capable of worthily representing England*s hope 
and pride cut down at so early an age ; but by means of the sister art of painting his lineaments have 
been preserved to us in the celebrated stained glass window in the fine old church of Great Malvern. 
An admirable engraving from the portion of the window exhibiting the Prince at his devotions, before 
a fauld stool, under a canopy surrounded by hymning angels, is given in Shaw's " Dresses and Decora- 
tions." This picture, which appears to have been executed in the year 1502, immediately after the Prince's 
marriage, although characteristic in its forms, and an evidently naturalistic portrait, betrays scarcely 
any acquaintance with the laws of perspective, and a total disregard for light and shade, as elements of 
pictorial representation. Corresponding faults are exhibited in all of the contemporary illuminated 
manuscripts executed for Englishmen I have been able to examine, not manifestly of Burgundian or 
Flemish origin. Such English manuscripts are often agreeable in their ornamental features, but break 
down sadly when the " lymnour " ventures upon higher ground. That foreigners were working on the 
best class of MSS. in England during the latter parts of the XVth century is proved to us by such 
inscriptions as that given at the end of the Royal MS. Reg. 19, c. viii., which is as follows : " Explidir 
rimaginacion de vraye Noblesse paracheve le dernier jour de Juyn au Manoir de Shene (the Royal residence, 
subsequently called Richmond) Tan mil cccciiij** et xvj par Poulety A comparison of the miniatures of 
this volume, or of Henry Vllth^s prayer book, with those of John Rouse, the author of " The Warwick 
Roll," will at once illustrate the difference between English and contemporary foreign painting of a similar 
class. I would here gratefully acknowledge the assistance I have received from Mr. Bond, the learned 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, in my investigation of this part of my subject. I 
enjoyed the privilege of lookinj^ over the most typical specimens of illuminated MSS. which had belonged 
to British Sovereigns with that gentleman ; and with every desire to trace an English, rather than a 
foreign, hand in the grand folios which once formed the staple of the library of Henry VII., I fear I 
must confess that we concurred in regarding our search as fruitless. Through all that series of volumes 
there runs a family likeness as well in the style of writing and ornament as of painted miniatures ; and 
the fact that the colophon of one of the set bears testimony to the fact of the book's having been produced 
at Bruges is fatal, I fear, to the probability of any of the series having been produced in England. We 
could not but agree that, abundant as the evidence was that English illumination had held its own in 
originality and excellence, up to about the first third of the XVth century, materials were extant only 
for showing that subsequent to that period the English ** limpnour's " skill declined in proportion as 
that of the artists of Germany, the Low Countries, and Italy, reached its point of culmination. This 
view we shall presently find corroborated by the mention of some of the distinguished foreign illuminators 
retained in the service of Henry VIII. in England. 

Turning for a few minutes to the condition of the industrial arts in England during the latter part 
of the 15th century, we have to recognize that in no branch was a higher and better level attained than 
in those connected with structure. Masons, carpenters, smiths, and tilers, abounded all over the country, 
and in every nook and comer fair work was done : at the same time we must acknowledge that in point 
of design, for the most part the work was mannered, and never rose above a level of mediocrity. The 
traditions of good execution survived the civil wars, but the element of beauty seemed to have been 
'* stamped out" by the passions of discord. In metal-work, especially silver smith's work, the native 
artificer was thoroughly efficient in ornament and process ; but incapable of so rendering the human 
form, as to enhance by its introduction, the artistic effect of the object which grew beneath his band. 
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In textile arts we were far behind both the Italians and Flemings, althongh in embroidery we held a 
fair rank. In ceramics, with the exception of encaustic tiles we were sadly in arrear of the great pro- 
gress made in Italy in majolica and " della Robia'' ware. 

Glass making in England daring the fifteenth century does not appear to hare been at a yery high 
pitch, since in the yarions accounts of glass used for the *' royal service,** the relatiye prices (quoted by 
Mr. Waring in his masterpieces of industrial art) are — " for Dutch glass, 4^^. per foot— Venice, bd. — 
Nonnandy, 6(2. — English, Id. a quarrel, used at the works in Cole Harbour House, A.D. 1481.** This 
difference in price alone might not suffice to prove the inferiority of English glass, as it might possibly have 
been both cheap and good ; but coupled with the fact of the express stipulation made with John Prudde, 
the king*8 glazier, that for the windows of the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, he was ^* not to use any 
glass of England,** it may be taken as proving the backward state of the manufacture. The cheapness 
of the English glass could not have been due to its abundance, since even in 1557, Chamock in his 
" Breviary of Philosophy*' writes — " as for glass makers, they be scant in the land*' — and goes on to 
specify one only, viz : at Chedingford in Sussex. Even as Chamock wrote the trade was on the eve of 
resuscitation in England, through one of the many foreigners who gave the new life to the country we 
purpose attempting to trace this evening. 

In 1556, an emigrant from Lorraine, named Henzoll, started a glass house at Stourbridge, where 
his descendants continued in the trade until the end of the last century. Queen Elizabeth granted 
certain monopolies in 1567 to Cornelius de Lannoy and Jean Quarre of Antwerp, for the production of 
table glass, *^ such as was used in France.** By the year 1589, when George Longe petitioned Lord 
Burleigh for trade privileges, as an Englishman, his petition recites that the«e foreigners had already 
procured the establishment of no less than fifteen glass-houses in this country. One of the conditions 
insisted upon in Queen Elizabeth's grant of monopoly was, that the foreigners should *' teach the art to 
Englishmen, and pay crown dues.** 

Between the arts of a country and its contemporary educational systems, there is so obvious an 
affinity, that it would be to neglect an interesting illustration of the former to refrain from at least a 
passing allusion to the condition of the latter. Towards the close of the fifteenth century vigorous 
efforts were made by men, such as the learned Alcock, Bishop of Ely, to raise the standard of the 
English Universities and endowed schools, in emulation of those far-famed Italian founts of learning 
to which students flocked from every country of Europe. How greatly his efforts were needed is shown 
by Warton*s testimony,* '* that the foundations (alluded to) did not produce any lasting beneficial 
effects ; and that the technical phraseology of metaphysics and casuistry still continued to prevail at 
Cambridge.'* This appears from the following anecdote : — In the reign of Henry VII., that Universi^ 
was so destitute of skill in latinity, that it was obliged to hire an Italian, one Caius Auberinus, for 
composing the public orations and epistles, whose fee was at the rate of twenty pence for an epistle. 
The same person was employed to explain Terence in the public schools. This function he-iperformed 
but coldly, as we are informed by a cotemporary writer, whose comment " ut ea erant tempera** is pithy 
and conclusive ; as showing, that that general ripening of the soil for fecundation from classic andToreign 
sources, which in its relation to Art we have to consider this evening, had not , developed itself in 
England prior to the close of the fifteenth century. 

Thb measure of torpidity, however, was but as night before day, as darkness before light ; its very 
intensity serving by contrast to relieve in additional prominence the new and vivacious rebound which 
characterised the transition from Gothic to modem England. 

One of the most delightful of modem writers on Antiquarian subjects, the Dean of Westminster, 

* Warton*8 HiBtoiy of Bnglish Poetry, VoL IL page 5^-^Lo&d. Tegg, 184a 
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has touched with so skilful a pen his picture of '' the pause and break in English history, of which 
Henry VIFs reign is the expression/* that I am tempted, in speaking of it, to use his words rather than 
my own. '' It is," he says,* '' the close of the middle ages ; the apple of Granada, which appears on the 
king's tomb, is the token that the long straggle between Christians and Saracens had come to an end. 
It is the end of the Wars of the Roses. In it we see the union of Henry's right of conquest with his 
fragile claim of hereditary descent ... It is also the reriyal of the ancient, Celtic, British element in 
the English monarchy after centuries of eclipse . . . The Tador Sovereigns, uniting the quick under- 
standing and fiery temper of their ancient Celtic lineage with the iron will of the Plantagenets, were the 
fit inauguration of the new birth of England at that critical season — for guiding and stimulating the 
Church and nation to the performance of new duties, the fulfilment of new hopes, the apprehension of 
new truths." 

The '* new birth of England," to which the Dean no doubt specifically alludes, is that religious and 
intellectual moyement of which the reformation and the spread of literature by the art of printing were 
the special co-relatiyes ; but as it has grown into an axiom based upon sufficient precedent, that no 
'* new birth " in religion and philosophy can take place in any country without occasioning many corres- 
ponding '* new births " in arts, sciences, manners, and customs ; so we may fairly conclude that the 
radically novel forms, speedily assumed by the monuments of the country under the Tudor Sovereigns, 
were but natural accompaniments and evidences of the '' new birth " to which the Dean has so happily 
alluded. Oar next stage in considering the nature of this new birth in Art will be to look briefly to the 
manhood of Italy and Oermany which had sprung up, while England declined under the fatal wars of 
the Roses. 

Like every other phase of Art characterised by extreme refinement, the progress of the Italian Art 
of the Renaissance was slow, and it is only through the labours of many generations of artists that we 
are enabled to trace its development. From the clumsy mouldings, stiff acanthi and other features of 
the rude architecture and carvings of the Lombard masters, such as those of San Michele and other 
churches at Lucca, and the painted ornaments of the catacombs, an uninterrupted chain of modifications 
may be traced, until we realise the elegant proportions and contours of structural features, and the 
playful treatment of conventional foliage which characterise the works of the best masters of cinque cento 
art. Corresponding changes marked the progress achieved at last in the pourtrayal of the human 
figure. The successful efforts of those artists were, in fact, carried on, but in pursuit of the light of 
classic art, of which the Lombard architecture and sculpture and the early Christian paintings reflected 
the last fading rays. 

In the commencement of the thirteenth century was formed the celebrated Pisan School, awakening 
a spirit of art which, though Gothic in its details, bore still a powerful impress derived from the atmos- 
phere of classic tradition in which its authors lived, and which spread rapidly throughout Italy. At 
Rome, about the year 1300, the family of the Cosmati embellished the churches of the capital with . 
many graceful specimens of ornamental carving — principally in tombs, tabernacles, ciboria, &c. Some- 
what later Masaccio flourished at Naples ; and at Venice, Filippo Calendario, whose beautiful capitals 
and ornaments of the old Palace of the Doge have been the theme of admiration for every writer from 
Cicognara to Ruskin. 

About the latter end of the fourteenth century a new spirit seems to have arisen, more particularly 
in Tuscany. The Gothic style which in that district had found favour in the eyes of Giotto, Orcagna, 
Andrea Pisano and other artists, almost entirely disappeared before the more direct imitation of the antique, 
which was mainly introduced by Brunelleschi in architecture, and in sculpture by Jacopo della Querda, 



* Historical MemoizB of Westminster Abbey, by A. P. Stanley, D.D., &a, p. 158, 159, 160. 
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the remains of whose extraordinary fountain at Siena bear all the characteristics of the parest Btjle of 
Roman workmanship. Not content with imitating classic scnlptnre, he exhibited in yarions works a 
singular nai'ret^ in imitating *' life/' as indicated in the tomb of Illaria del Caretto. 

The career of Delia Quercia may be regarded as the turning point in the history of Italian orna- 
mental sculpture, as the lives and works of Masaccio and Andrea Mantegna may be said to have been 
in Italian painting, since they were the first of the actual cinque-centists — that is to say, of those 
artists whose works confer so great a lustre on the fifteenth century. 

Delia Quercia was, however, surpassed by Lorenzo Ghiberti, one of his immediate followers. 
Donatello again imparted a new life and vigour to the sculptor's art, which, in spite of all their beantj, 
were often wanting in the compositions of Ghiberti. The qualities of both these artists were happilj 
united in the person of Luca della Eobbia, who during his long life (1400-80) executed an infinity of 
works, the ornamental details of which were carried out in a style of the freeest and most gracefiil 
analogy with the antique. In the person of Filippo Brunelleschi, the talents of the sculptor and 
architect were combined ; the former being evinced by his trial-piece for the bronze gates gained by 
Ghiberti, the latter by his work at the magnificent cathedral, and in the churches of San Lorenzo and 
Santo Spirito, at Florence. This combination of architectural and sculptural ability formed indeed a 
distinguishing feature of the period. Figures, foliage, and conventional ornaments, both in plastic and 
pictorial mediums, were so happily blended with mouldings and other structural features, as to convey 
the idea that the whole complicated amalgamation of the several branches of the fine arts sprang to life 
in one perfect form in the mind of the artist who executed it. 

A development of taste coincident with that of Tuscany took place at Naples, Rome, Milan, and 
Venice. At Naples, the torch lit by Masaccio was handed on by Andrea Giccione, Bamboccio, Monaco 
and Aniello Fiore. At Rome, the opulence of the Princes, and the great works undertaken by the 
successive Pontiffs attracted to the imperial city the highest procurable ability, and hence it is that in 
the various palaces and churches fragments of exquisite decorative sculpture are to be met with. 
Bramante, Baldassare Pernzzi, and even the great Raphael himself, did not disdain to design ornaments 
for carvers of the purest taste and most exquisite fancy. Gf the perfection attained in this department 
of art by the last-named artist, the celebrated wooden stalls of the choir of San Pietro dei Gasinensi, at 
Perugia, remain unquestionable evidence. The carrying out of these carvings by Stefano di Bergamo 
does full justice to the admirable compositions attributed to Raphael. 

At Milan, the important works of the Duomo and the Gertosa of Pavia created a truly remarkable 
school of art, among the most celebrated artists of which may be noted Fusina, Solari, Amadeo and 
Sacchi. The sculptor's talent had long been traditional in that vicinity, and there can be no donbt that 
these artists embodied in the highest forms the lingering traditions of the Maestri Gomaschi, or Free- 
masons of Gomo. from whose genius many of the most celebrated buildings of the middle ages deriTed 
their highest graces of ornament. 'Gf all the Lombard cinque-centists, however, the greatest admiration 
must be reserved for Agostino Bnsti, better known as Bambaja, and his pupil Brambilla, whose exquisite 
works in arabesque at the Gertosa must ever remain marvels of execution. 

At Venice, the first great names which call for notice are those of the Lombardi, who adorned the 
city with some of its chief monuments. It may serve as a landmark to note that the Ghurch of the 
Miracoli with its perfect cinque-cento work was finished in 1489. They were followed by Riccio, Ber- 
nardo and Dominico di Mantua and other lesser architects and sculptors, all whose glories were however 
eclipsed by the great Jacopo Tatti (Sansovino). At Lucca, Matteo Givitale (1435-1 501) fully maintained 
the reputation of the period. It may be well to note here that almost every individual of the above- 
named practised architecture, as well as sculpture, and occasionally painting. 
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Retnrning to Tascany, we find towards the close of the fifteenth century, the utmost perfection of 
Renaissance Architecture combined with ornamental sculpture. The names of Mino da Fiesole — ih» 
greatest of the celebrated School of the Fiesolani — Pollaiuolo — Benedetto da Maiano, and Bernardo 
Rossellini, bring to mind the exquisite monuments which abound in the Churches of Florence and other 
towns of the Grand Duchy. These artists excelled alike in wood, in metal, in stone, and in marble, and 
their works hare only been surpassed by those of Andrea Gontucci or Andrea del Monte Sansovino, 
whose sculptures at Orvieto, &c., and monuments in Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, leave nothing 
to be imagined more perfect. Amongst the shining lights who^e rays spread furthest towards the close 
of the fifteenth centuary, should certainly not be omitted the truly elegant writer, refined critic, and 
masculine architect, Leo Batista Alberti (bom 1398, died 1472), whose great work ** de re jwiificatoria" 
was the first systematic treatise on our art since the days of Vitruyius and the great prototype of all the 
best essays which have been written since his days. From having been published in Latin its influence 
was not limited to Italy, but spread the views of its author, and his classical as well as practical instruc- 
tion, far and wide over the continent of Europe towards the close of the fifteenth century. 

During the first few years of the sixteenth century, the influence of the great Italian school of art 
manifested itself strongly in Germany in the persons of men such as Albert Durer, Peter Yischer, and 
Jean de Mabuse, but in England scarcely at all ; excepting by transmission through the entry of the 
last named into the service of Henry YII. 

Mr. Womum who has made it a labour of love to test the correctness of all the usually received 
dates which serve as land-marks in the chronology of art- History, has stated it as his opinion that this 
fine artist, indififcrently known as Jan de M' Abuse, Jan Gossaert, and Johannes Malbodius, was bom 
about 1470 — visited this country in 1498 or 99, and died in 1532. To him we shall return almost im- 
mediately. I have already alluded to the fusion of the practice of various branches of fine arts by the 
leading foreign artists of the close of the fifteenth, and commencement of the sixteenth centuries, 
and I would now especially point attention to it as the transcendent quality which fitted the pioneers of 
the revival of art for the task of reformers. In two notable cases this quality extended itself into the 
form of all but universality. In the persons of Leonardo da Vinci and Albert Durer, the same habits 
of profound philosophic inquiry, combined with the utmost appreciation of mechanical dexterity existed, 
and induced their record of studies in every direction. In the notebooks of the former preserved at 
Paris and Milan, and in those of the latter in the British Museum, ample evidence is preserved of the 
parallel ardour with which these master-minds devoted themselves to the study of geometry, engineering 
both civil and military, practical architecture (Albert Durer's studies of wooden roofs are peculiarly 
interesting), human and comparative anatomy, physiology, and the science of the laws of proportion, 
balance and movement in all things capable either of setting themselves in motion, or of being set in 
motion by others. Not only their private note-books, but their published works tell the same tale. To 
the attention of the architectural student I would especially commend Albert Durer's " Underweysung 
der messung mit dem Zirckel und Richtscheyt," (Narg. 1525), and his '' Etliche Underricht zu 
Befestigung der stett, Schlosz und flecken,'* a very important essay on fortification, containing amongst 
other matters, a lively prototype of the circular system which has been so warmly advocated by our 
distinguished fellow, Mr. Fergusson. It is by no means foreign to our special subject to observe the 
skill attained by such great artists in the science of attack and defence, as expounded in the admirably 
illustrated works of Valturius and Yegetius, the text-books of the great Condottieri of the sixteenth 
century ; since we shall find that one of the most skilful Italian painters who ever worked in this country, 
died in the service of Henry VIII., in the exercise of his duties as *' magister tormentorum," or devisor of 
implements of war. Vasari^s pleasant chapter on the ^* diversi artifici Fianuninghi,'* traces the spread of 
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Italian art in Flanders, and commemorates the leaders of that school, specimens of which were early 
brought into this country by means of the renowned Corporation of the Merchants of the Stahlhof or 
Steleyard, to whom such important privileges were granted by Henry VIL ; and who were as ready to 
protect and support Flemish artists visiting England, as the Pelavicinis Bardis and other great Lombard 
Merchants settled in London were to assist and introdnce Italians of adequate ability. 

Having now traced firstly England*s need of skilled artists and artizans at the close of the fifteenth 
century, and secondly, the abundance of contemporary art-talent in Italy, Germany, and Flanders, we 
proceed to trace the missionaries who w^re induced to visit us, and propagate the doctrines and practice 
of the art of the Renaissance, destined to supersede the waning traditions of our once admirable school 
of mediaeval art. 

Walpole, in his anecdotes assures us that two painters only are mentioned in the reign of Henry VIL 
A bald statement is preserved in the registrar's office at Wells, that one, Holbein, lived and died here in 
the reign of Henry VIL He was probably a limner, and can scarcely have been a relative of the great 
Holbein of the succeeding reign. The other painter was the Jean Oossaert, bom at Maubeuge in Hai- 
nault, and hence known as Maubeugius or Mabusius or Mabuse, to whom allusion has been already made. 
By education and talent he was well fitted to set a new fashion in England, since Vasari tells as that 
'' Giovanni di Mabuse fu quasi il primo che portasse d' Italia in Fiandra il vero modo di fare storie piene 
'* di figure ignude e di poesie.** His talents and industry were great, in spite of his dissipated habits. 
Hie anecdote is told of him that when given a suit of damask by the Marquis de Veren, in which to 
appear before Charles V., he sold the cloth, and made himself a suit of paper, which passed muster 
even with the emperor for the genuine article. He painted the celebrated Adam and Eve, which being 
hung at Whitehall, gave its name to the gallery. In Walpole*s time this picture was in the King's 
antechamber at St. James's, and subsequently at Windsor. Walpole has engraved an interior of a church 
with some figures he regards as intended to represent the king's children Henry and Elizabeth. 

The well known picture of three children, generally supposed to pourtray the family of Henry VIL 
in the royal collection at Windsor, of which replicas attributed to Holbein, exist in the Wilton and other 
collections, has been lately identified on good grounds by Mr. G. Scharf,* as the original picture referred to 
in Henry the VIII's catalogue as '* item a table, with the pictures of the three children of the Kynge of 
*« Denmarke, with a curtayne of white and yellow sarcenett paned together," and in that of Ejng Charles L 
as '* item a Whitehall piece, curiously painted by Mabusius, wherein two men-children and one woman- 
'* child playing with some orange in their hands, by a green table ; little half-length figures upon a 
'' board in a wooden frame." 

The best evidence however that we possess in this country of the rare talents of Mabuse, consists 
in the grand picture at Castle Howard, which some of my hearers may remember to have seen when 
exhibited in London at the British Institution. This is certainly one of the roost masterly pictures of 
the early Netherlandish school in existence. It was originally painted for the Abbey of Grammonty and 
represents the worship of the Magi. It is rich in ornamental and quasi-architectural accessories, and 
although painted apparently before the visit to Italy, which made him what Vasari and Sandrartf have 
described him, the artist had evidently emancipated himself from Gothic trammels, and had begun to 
emulate the change of manner effected by his honoured friends and rivals, Lucas Van Ley den and Albert 
Durer. Van Mander, who is the best authority, as the earliest biographer of Flemish artists, records 



* See hiB " Remarks on some portraits from Windsor Castle, Hampton Ck>art, and Wilton HouBe.**— Archsologia 
Vol. XXXIX, p. 245. 

t 8andrart follows Vasari*s very words in declaring that Mabuse was one of the first '* historien voU n ac ke ad et 
** bilder su machen, und aUerley Pootereyen darin zu setasen.** ^ 
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only the fact of MabtiBe's visit to this coantry, and we are left altogether in the dark as to the dnrstion 
of his visit, and the extent of infloence exercised by him upon English art. All we can do is to esteem 
him M the precursor of the impending change, which only assumed a definite shape in the early years of 
the reign of Henry VIII., which I need scarcely remind you commenced in the year 1509, at irhich 
date the handsome and accomplished heir to Henry YII's vast accumulated wealth had only attained 
his eighteenth year. 

The proficiency of Henry VIII. at the period of his accession to the throne, in both reading, writing, 
and speaking Latin, French, and Italian, is testifieil by the foreign ambassadors who then visited at his 
court f^ and for a measure at least of tliis proficiency he was obviously indebted to the learned Frenchman 
Qiles du Vadis or ** iEgidius Dewes," who was employed as royal librarian by Henry VIII., as he had 
been in his youth by his father. Dewes died in 1535, having instructed all the royal family in his native 
language. At Henry's command he wrote " an Introductorie for to learn to rede, to pronounce, and to 
speak French truly, compyled for the princess Mary." Thus was Henry specially qualified to hold per- 
sonal intercourse with the foreigners in whose society he rejoiced to exhibit his magnificence and rare 
personal accomplishments. The king and his first great minister met as upon a common ground in their 
love of display, no less than in their love of learning, and in their desire to raise Englishmen to at least a 
level with the natives of those countries, with whose advanced civilization and cultivation of the arts of 
luxury and delight of every kind they actively sympathised. They vied as it were in giving encourage- 
ment alike to literature and art. To induce the most learned professors to visit this country for ihe 
purpose of raising the standard of classical education, or to take into their service foreign artists capable 
of re-creating the outward forms of classical art, were to both objects of almost equal emulation. 

The following in addition to Mabuse, appear to have been, as far as I have been able to trace them 
the principal foreign artists and artificers employed in England during the XVIth century, in an 
approximation to chronological sequence, and in the order in which I propose now to far too briefly 
notice their lives and works ; dwelling (as is fitting to an architectural audience) upon those wlio 
exercised a direct influence upon architecture, and passing rapidly over those who practised as painters 
only. 

1. Torrigiano. 18. Susanna Homebami. 

2. John Maynard, or Meinert. 19. Lavinia Teminck. 

8. Benedetto da Rovozzano. 20. Katharine Maynors, of Antwerp. 

4. Antonio Gavallari. 21. Harry Maynert, painter, one of the witnesses 

5. Vincent^ or Vincenzo, Volpe. to Holbein^s will, 1543. 
6« Anthony, or Antonio, Toto dell Nnnciata. 22. Hans Holbein. 

7. Bartholomew, or Bartolomeo Penne. 23. Anthony Snecher, armourer. 

8. Lucas Comelii. 24. John of Anwarpe, or Antwerp, goldsmith. 

9. Nicholas Modena, or Nicola da Modena. 25. Jan Mostyan, bom at Enguien, arras maker. 

10. Ambrose, painter to the Queen of Navarre. 26.. John da Mayne, seal engraver. 

11. Theodore Bemardi. 27* ^chard Atsyl^ stone engrarer. 

12. Antony Benuurdi. 28. Jchn of Padua. 

1^. Lambert Bemardi. 29. Johannus Corvus Flandrus. 

14« Bills, or Aliee Carmillion, *^ millyner,^'* other- 80. Gervas Flick^ Qerberius Fkcdns,, Fliooas, 

^se, j^robaUy Elisa CanBiUioaei Milaaesa. or Fiicciis " Germanus." 

15. Girolamo da Trevizi. 81. Guilim Stretes. 

16. Gerard Homeband. 82. Sir Antonio Mooie. 

17. Luke Horoeband. 88. Joost van Cleef (Zotte). 
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84. Nicholas Lyzarde, or Nicolo Lizardi, d. 1570. 38. Mark Garrard, b. 1561, d. 1635. 

35. Lucas de Heere, b. 1534, d. 1584. 39. Henrj Cornelius Vroom, b. 1566, d. 1640. 

36. Frederico Zucchero, b. 1543, d. 1609. 40. Petruccio Ubaldiui, worked in London, 1565. 

37. Cornelius Eetel, b. 1548, d. 1604. 41. George Hoefnagel. 

It appears that Henrj YIII busied himself in the first year of his reign with the collection of 
information as to the probable cost of the Bojal monument projected by his father, and as to the most 
fitting persons to execute it. A memorandum of this nature docketted in the king's own hand, exists in 
the Record Office, and has been printed in Mr. Brewer^s most interesting Calendar. It contains yarioos 
estiniates made bj different artificers, all apparently Englishmen, excepting John Majnard the painter, 
whose real name seems to have been Hans Meinert. Most of the persons whose names are mentioned in 
this memorandum were subsequently employed, with the notable addition of the eminent foreigner to whom 
we shall presently refer, and to whom probably the design of the whole is due, as well as the execution 
of the really artistic portions. Meritorious in their way as several of these English art-workmen may 
have been, it was but natural that the king should seek to employ for the effigy at least of his father, 
some one of the great artists of Italy, whose fame had spread throughout Europe ; and samples of 
whose rare talents had been no doubt brought to this country by the rich Lombard merchants, and by the 
Venetians, whose interest it was at the commencement of his reign to conciliate the king's favour, which 
they could do in no more graceful way than by anticipating his artistic necessities. I haye already 
alluded to Henry's accomplishments as a linguist, which no doubt facilitated his acquisition of foreign 
tastes — another of his natural endowments, his lore of and ear for music — should also be noted as a 
special bond of sympathy between himself and his cultirated Italian cotemporaries. Henry's own gifts 
as a musician were of no mean order, and his protection of ererything connected with music was most 
liberal. In the letter of Nicolo Sagudino, Secretary to the Venetian Embassy, dated June 6th, 1515, 
to one of the Foscari, an excellent description is given of the magnificent entertainment given to the 
ambassadors at Greenwich. After the banquet, " they were taken into rooms containing a number 
" of organs, harpsichords (clavicimbant)^ flutes, and other musical instruments, where the prelates and 
'* nobles were assembled to see the jousts then in preparation. The ambassadors told some of these 
^* grandees that he (Sagudino) was a proficient on some of these instruments. He was consequently 
*' asked to play, and did so for a long time, being listened to with great attention. Among the listeners 
'^ was a Brescian, to whom the king gives 300 ducats a year for playing the lute, and who took up his 
'' instrument and played a few things with him (Sagudino). Afterwards two musicians also in the 
" king's service (it is to be hoped they were not Englishmen), played the organ, but very badly ; they 
*< kept bad time, their touch was feeble, and their execution not very good. The prelates who were 
" present said the king would certainly desire to hear him, as his majesty practises on these instruments 
" day and night."* In another passage of his letter, Sagudino askes for new music from Venice, 
especially some compositions of Zuane (or Giovanni) Maria's, to exchange for some of the English, and 
especially for a few new " ballata," or music for state entries and dances. 

This appears to have led to the introduction to court of many eminent Italian musicians, for a 
Venetian organist, Dionysio Memo, speedily took the place of the performers condemned by Sagudino, 
and in 1517, we find him presenting to the king so excellent a performer on the lute, ''that his majesty 
" never wearied of listening to him, to the despair of another Venetian, Zuan Piero, who thereon 
" determined on returning to Italy." Two years later, mention is made of John Savemcac, of France, 

* Bawdon Brown's Calendar 'of Venetian State Papers, voL II, page MS 
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**^ using to plaj upon our rebece," whose wages were 16d. per day.* Matthew de Weldre (no doubt of 
Oueldres), was another of the foreign *' minstrelles/' as was Claude Bourgeois. 

The king*s early marriage with Catherine of Arragon, may be regarded as another predisposing 
cause tending to induce Henry to look abroad for the highest class of artistic talent. That he was 
fortunate in the first great master upon whom he lighted, is proved by the rare merits of the works of 
Pietro Torrigiano, which we are still fortunate enough to reckon amongst our national art-treasures. 

This distinguished artist, who was born at Florence in 1470, was taken whilst a youth into the 
academy founded by Lorenzo di Medici the elder, and directed by Bertholdo, a pupil of Donatello. 
Among the students were Buonarotti, Rusiici, Granacci, Niccolo di Domenico Sazzi, Lorenzo da Credi, 
and Giuliano Bngiardini, all Florentines ; and Baccio da Monte Lupo, Andrea Contucci, of Monte 
8an-8oTino, and other strangers. It was whilst they were fellow-students here that Torrigiano broke 
Buonarotti^s nose with a stone. Torrigiano described to Cellini how it happened, and we are told in the 
autobiography of the latter that Torrigiano and Michael Angelo were copying Masaccio^s frescoes at the 
(Siurch of the Carmine together, and that the latter so bantered and tormented the former that, unable 
to endure it, he gave him a yiolent blow on the nose, which he would bear the mark of to the day of his 
death. Yasari says, howeyer, that Torrigiano hated Michael Angelo, and was constantly seeking to injure 
him, because Michael was superior to him. Whether that was the case or not, Lorenzo di Medici was 
so incensed against Torrigiano that, if he had not fied from Florence, he would hare been heavily 
punished. The Pope Alexander VI. employed him, on his arrival in Rome, on the stucco-work of that 
part of the Vatican called the Torre Borgia ; but being attracted by the pay and spoil of the soldiers 
under the Duke of Valentinois (the Pope's sun), then in the BDmagna, Torrigiano gave up his work, 
joined the army, and comported himself bravely. He then followed Paolo Vitelli in the war against 
Pisa, and was with Picro di Medici at the action on the Garigliano, where he obtained a pair of colours 
and the reputation of a brave ensign. Disappointed, however, in gaining the grade of captain, he 
returned to his art, and prepared various small figures in bronze and marble, which he sold to Florentine 
merchants, together with numerous drawings, all of which Vasari praises for "good manner" and great 
boldness of execution. The merchants above mentioned invited Torrigiano to proceed to England, 
where, Vasari tells us, and we shall presently see, that he execated many works. " And now," says his 
biographer, " did Torrigiano receive so many rewards and was so largely remunerated that, had he not 
" been a most violent, reckless, and ill-conducted person, he might there have lived a life of ease, and 
" brought his days to a quiet close." We have no knowledge of his reckless or violent conduct in 
England, nor in Art is it probable that he had a rival ; still he left England for Spain, after having 
executed the monument to Henry VII. In Spain he executed various works, and gained great reputa- 
tion; but, quarrelling with the Duke d'Arcos, to whom he had sold a statae of the Virgin, he broke it 
to pieces with a hammer. This want of reverence, either for what was ** sin pecado concebida," or, for 
what was almost equally venerated in Spain, a " grandee," and perhaps his long stay in apostate England, 
induced the Inquisition to arrest and imprison him; in the prisons of which anti-reforming institution, 
at Seville, through indignation and grief, he is averred to have starved himself to death, in 1522, but in 
which it is more probable he sufifered that fate which the nature of his accusers would indicate as probable. 
Over the door of the Sala Capitular, Granada, is a " Charity," by Torrigiano, executed as a sample of his 
talent, when he was at Granada, competing for " The Sepulchre of the Catholic Sovereigns," which was 
finally executed by Peralta, of Genoa. 

I have not interrupted this hasty narrative of Torrigiano*8 chequered life by dwelling specially upon 

* Brewer*B Calendar, voL I, page cxL 
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the ^iticamstances of his engageinente and works in this country, bat as that is what primarily interesto 
us, I proceed to allude to them now. Vasari tells us that Pietro made little figures of marble and 
bronze for certain Florentine merchants, bj whom it is highly probable that some specimens of his 
haiMlicrafb were forwarded to the branches of their firm settled at London. Amongst such mereh|Mit# 
the great firm of the '^ Bardi " stands conspicuous ; and the entry found by Yertue amongst the reooiKls 
of the Court of Requests, of a cause tried in 1518 before the Council at the Palace of Greenwrdi, taad 
in which the great sculptor appeared as one of the witnesses, is interesting, as identifying the conneption 
which existed between him and Pietro di Bardi and Bernardo Cayalcanti, between whom rested the 
cause of strife. Yasari^s words as to the fact that Torrigiano was not only invited, but brought (con* 
dotto) to this country by the Florentine merchants for whom he had worked at Florence, are preeiae ; 
nor can we doubt that he was hired for the express object of executing works for the King, ainee be 
began to work for him immediately upon his arrival in this country (in 1615 probably), and one work 
only of his is extant in this country which was not executed, either directly or indirectly, for the Crown. 
Where, alas I are the *' infinite cose di marmo, di bronzo, e di legno *' which Yasari tdls us he wrongbt 
while in the service of *' that King," in competition with natives of this country, *' to all of whom he 
wa» superior " ? 

The original agreement into which he entered for the execution of the monument to King 
Heoiy YII. and his Queen with the executors of that monarch is given at full length in Ackermaan^s 
'' Westminster Abbey** (vol. ii. pp. 140 to 143). It bears date A.D. 1516, and is a most interesti^ 
tbonment. He must have worked with rare diligence, for Stowe tells us that the tomb was finished in 
1519. Ho describe such a monument here would of course be superfluous. All must alike have 
reoc^gniied how entirely unlike it must have been to anything done in this country before its erection. 
It struck, as it were, a key- note ef an absolutely fresh pitch, and produced a '' great sensation ** far and 
wide upon all who saw or heard of its grandeur. I am happy to have been able to procure an excdlent 
cast from it for the Crystal Palace, in which, from the models having been gilt, as the original was, and 
from, its being freed from the fine Gothic screen which surrounds the original, the merits of Torr]giano*8 
work may perhaps be even better studied than in the original. To bring the details as to architectural 
style under the reader*8 notice, I reproduce Cottingham's view of one end of this monument. His success 
in this work led to the same artist's employment to execute the monument to Margaret Counteaa «/ 
Richmond, the mother of Henry YII., the great foundress of, and benefactress to, several of our collegiate 
institutions. To me, I must confess, this e^gy in bronze has always appeared superior to those of either 
Henry YII. or Elizabeth of York. I am obliged, therefore, to difier altogether from Dr. Waagen, who^ 
strangely enough, remarks that it is *^ so far of inferior merit, as that the head and hands were merely casta 
from '^ moulds taken from nature." That the artist may have been assisted by such casts is possible, but, 
to those who know well what post-mortem casts look like, the difierence between the heavenly resignation 
and sentiment of the Countesses head and hands and the rigidity of expression never wanting in ci^ts 
taken from corpses must be at once apparent. The very perfection of style wiih which tho bronse is 
wrought, its surface, and the beautiful modelling of the drapery might, I think, have redeemed 
Torrigiano from such an insinuation. 

The one other monument we still possess, either from the hand of Torrigiano or from that of 
Benedetto da tlovezzano, but most likely the former, too little known for its rare merit, is in terra-cottai . 
coloured most tastefully and skilfully. It is in the chapel of the Rolls Court, in Chancery Lane, and 
commemorates Dr. John Young, Master of the Rolls in the reign of Henry YIII. He lies, supine, 
with crossed hands, and wears a most dignified expression on his countenance, which is modelled i& 
masterly style. In a recess above hiiSf effigy ifi a head of Christy in the centre, and on each side an 
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aiigeVs head in bigli relief. Even in Italy I know no finer coloured terra-cotta head than that of the 
Christ. The architectural members of the monument are of the purest cinque-cento, and, on the whole, 
the monument to Dr. John Young is one of the finest objects of Renaissance Art in the world. Would 
it were more seen. I naturally endeavoured to get casts, so as to reproduce it in fac-simile at Syden- 
ham, but am l)ound to admit the reasonableness of the pleas upon which the then Master of the Rolls 
rested his unwillingness to grant my prayer. At Strawberry Hill was a model in stone of the head of 
Henry YII. in the agony of death. It is in the great style of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and 
worthy of either. It may fairly be assumed to have been a study executed by Torrigiano to show his 
capacity for executing the work — his trial-piece, in fact. It is engraved in Carter's " Ancient Painting 
and Sculpture.'' The question has occasionally been asked whether Torrigiano had anything to do 
with the stone statues in Henry Vllth's Cliapel at Westminster. No one can, I think, believe that 
he had. We are indeed told that Robert Vcrtue, Robert Jennings, and John Lebons were the master 
masons, and they were very probably some of those ^' maestri di quel paese," alluded to by Yasari, to 
whom Torrigiano " showed himself so superior." 

That the King was pleased with Torrigiano' s work is proved by the fact of his going so far as to 
sanction the preparation of a draft agreement with Torysany, as ho is called, for the erection of a 
monument to himself and Queen Catherine, at a cost of £2,000. This draft agreement, dated in 1518, 
was found in the Chapter House at Westminster, amongst the papers of Qai'dinal Wolsey, and has been 
printed in the ** Archaiologia " (vol. xvi. p. 84). Why this agreement was never carried out does not 
appear, but, since both Yasari and Cellini agree in describing Torrigiano as a proud, passionate, 
intractable and foolish man, as well as a capital artist, it is probable that the fault was his own, and 
that he quarrelled with those " bestie di quelli Inglesi," as he never wearied of describing our countrymen 
to Cellini. Torrigiano visited Florence just about the date of this draft, for the purpose of engaging 
assistance for this very work ; for Benvenuto, in his life, says that Torrigiano expressly told him that he 
bad to execute a great work, ^* al mio Re," consisting of, or at any rate involving, grand *^ opere di 
bronzo." Cellini did not like Torrigiano's manners, and declined to go to England with him, which 
perhaps helped to disgust the former with his commission ; any how, the affair went off. 

The only foreigner who appears to have worked with Torrigiano was the painter John Maynard, or 
Meinert, of whom little is known save that he was so employed, and that he was probably a relative of 
a certain Harry Maynert, painter, " of Antwerp," who appears as one of the witnesses to Holbein's will. 

This, however, was but an accidental circumstance, for Henry's taste for foreign fashions was carried 
into every branch of his establishment, from his Serjeant- painters, architects, sculptors, and masters of 
engineering and music to his cooks and grooms. Thus, in 1520, we note, from Professor Brewer's 
Calendar,* that the King had in his service a French cook named Pirro (Pierrot), and a second hor^e- 
keeper, Ambrose de Millain (Milan) : the quarter's wages of each being 66 sgs. and 8d., — just doable, 
as a writer in the * Athenaeum ' remarks, those of the Princess's gentlewomen. 

Gerard van Arcle was the King's " Plumassier," John a Gueldres his smith. Leonardo Frescobaldo 
and Antonio Cavallari purveyors of gold and silver cloths, were nominated in 1516 to pensions for life 
of £ 20. Nicholas Cratzer was the royal astronomer, and Stefano Tosso was the King's tnmbler, pen- 
sioned in the same year at £ 12. 3s. 4d. for life. Pynson, the immortal printer, a native of Normandy^ 
in the same year only gets £ 4. 

The example set by the King was followed more or less by all his Court ; and French and Italian 
fashions and examples were accepted as the only tolerable models of taste* Travelling was incessant, 
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and stadents from England swarmed in tbe great Italian Uniyersities of Padua and Bologna* Much 
as the Eling was enamoured of foreign ways, arts, and music, he was exceedingly touchy if any of hia 
courtiers made invidious comparisons between those of his own and other countries. This was the source 
of the first disgrace of the great lover of France, Sir Nicholas Carew ; who was banished for a time for 
exalting the French Court at the expense of the English. Other courtiers, such as Wolsey, and subse- 
quently Cromwell, Surrey and Wyatt, Brandon, and Denny knew how to follow the King's example 
without offending him in this respect, however much they might incur the animosity of the old English 
party in the country. 

The patronage thus afiforded to foreigners of all kinds, did not fail to excite bitter jealousy and 
enmity on the part of the City of London ; and ultimately, on the ** evil May-day " of 1517, the rising 
took place which had for its object to cut to pieces all the strangers in London, in number from 6,000 
to 7,000. The following graphic contemporary account is given in a letter (dated May 19th, 1517) 
from Francesco Chierogato to Vigo da Campo San Pietro : ** The strangers (of whom Chierogato waa 
one) having information of the plot, gave notice to the King, who issued threatening proclamations, 
notwithstanding which the apprentices maltreated many foreigners, and sacked many houses, denouncing 
death to the Cardinal and the City authorities. The Cardinal fortified his dwelling with cannon and 
troops. The King was at Richmond, and sent troops to London, who seized all the rioters they found 
in the streets. At length he went thither himself and routed them. . . . gibbets were raised all 
over the town. .... very great vengeance was taken on them, and his Majesty showed great love 
and good will to the strangers." * This love and good will to strangers, as we shall have farther occa- 
sion to note, in no wise abated in the sequel, through this vehement protest against it on the part of hia 
" loving citizens upon their evil May-day." Continually at intervals during his whole reign his subjects 
grumbled at the Eing*s innovations upon national traditions, as the ^' Prentice," in a co temporary ballad 

sings : 

" Poor tradesmen had small dealings then ; 

And who but strangers bore the bell ? 

Which was a grief to Englishmen, 

To see them here in London dwell." f 

There seems little doubt, indeed, that several of the celebrated seventy-eight '^ faults and abuses of 
religion " complained of in the protestation of the clergy of the Lower House, presented to Henry in 
1536, derived particular " gravamen " and unction from jealousy of foreign practice. The musical 
novelties sanctioned by the King in his private chapel gave great offence in the Church ; and but for hia 
protection of Italian, versus English, composers and organ players, ho might never have been told by 
his clergy that, " synging and saying of mass mattins, or evensongs, is but rorying, howling, whistelyng^ 
mummying, conjuryng, and jogeling ; and the playing at the organys a foolish vanity." 

Warned, perhaps, by the temper shown on " evil May-day," Wolsey seems to have hesitated about 
entrusting the design of his palaces at Hampton Court and York Place to foreigners ; and, as far as 
internal evidence may be trusted, those buildings would appear to have been based altogether on English 
models. Hangings and furniture he purchased largely on the Continent, and thereby tended to intro- 
duce new types of ornament and art-manufactures into this country, which of course re-acted upon the 
style of national architecture. The only decided evidence of Italian art of the sixteenth century Hampton 
Court still shows, consists in the terra cotta roundels, with busts of Hadrian and Trajan built into the 



* Calendar of Venetian State Papers, Record Commission, vol. ii., p. 885. 
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towers of the eastern gateway of Wolsey's first Court, and others of the same kind in the adjoining 
Court. These have been attributed to Luca della Robbia, and are said by Mr. Cole (Felix Summerley) 
to hare been given to the Cardinal by Leo X. As they are by no means like della Robbia^s work, I 
doubt the first assertion, and I am inclined to doubt the second, partly because Leo X. was no great 
patron of della Robbia*s, partly because as gifts they would be scarcely valuable enough, and partly 
because other similar roundels and terra cottas exist in contemporary buildings in this country, as, 
notably, in the courtyard of St. Donates Castle, Glamorganshire, one of which I engrave. Of those which 
once abounded in this country in Henry VIII.^s possession, and have perished, we are fortunately provided 
with sufficiently detailed descriptions to enable us to form a good idea of their general character. 

We are indebted to Mr. Womum for having printed, in the Appendix to his excellent ^* account 
of the life and works of Hans Holbein," copious extracts from the inventory of art "properties ** pre- 
served in the Palace of Whitehall, in the year 1547. Other extracts had been printed previously by 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Waring, &c. Amongst those entries are many which illustrate the general state of such 
contemporary Art — as that patronised by the Cardinal at Hampton Court and elsewhere — very curiously. 
In the first place, there is to be noted the fact that what are called " pictures " appear to be bas-reliefs 
coloured, and more or less gilt, and made either of " erthe," t. e., majolica (as the roundels), or of black 
" towche," or touch stone. In the second place, what we now call pictures are all called " tables ;" and 
this title is adopted whether the " table " be an ordinary painting on wood or canvas, an alto relievo in 
alabaster or wood, a hanging in needlework, a pUque in enamel, a slab of marqueterie, or a specimen 
of glass painting. The subjects of the " tables " are, with few exceptions, either portraits or ecclesias- 
tical and devotional themes. In one or two instances only do " histories," taken from Ovid and other 
authors so popular with the masters of the early Italian Renaissance, make their appearance ; and even 
in those rare instances they seem scarcely yet naturalised and at their ease, as witness the " stained 
cloth with Phoebus riding in his cart in the air with th^ history of him." Some of the pictures " made 
of erthe," may very probably have been the productions of Italians either in the Eang^s or in his 
Minister's employ, as they certainly executed such works in their own country, and there is no reason 
why they should not have done so here also. 

It was in his noble palaces of York Place and Hampton Court, furnished with all the sumptuous 
hangings and adornments which he never seemed tired of seeking far abroad, that the great Cardinal 
kept the high state and magnificence described by Cavendish, which was admired of all foreigners, and 
wad even more royal than that maintained by his proud master. Thus sings old Skelton : 

" The Kyngo's Courte 
Should have the excellence ; 
But Hampton Court 
Hath the pre-emynence : 
And Yorkers Place, 
With my Lorde's grace, 
To whose magnifycence 
Is all the conflewence." 

Probably Benedetto da Rovczzano and other Italians in Wolsey*s service contributed to prodaoe 
this stately ** mngnifycence," which was so well understood and methodised in Italy through men like 
Bernardo Castiglione, author of the '^ Cortigiano," and was maintained with great punctilio in the 
Conti of Rome ; which was no doubt the great model followed by one, the ^' ultima Thole " of whose 
ambition was to occupy the chair of St. Peter. 
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In the pages of Vasari is to be fonnd the biography of the eminent artist last mentioned, and it is 
nnneoessary, therefore, to do more here than note that Rovezsano^s works at Florence, executed befbre 
he was tempted to enter the Cardinal's service, had earned for htm a first-rate reputation. Those works 
combined Architecture and Sculpture ; and prominently amongst them are to be remembered the chapel 
and shrine for the relics of San Giovanni Gttalberto, proposed to be attached to the church of Santa 
Trinita at Florence. The chapel which was added to St. George^s Chapel at Windsor bj the Cardinal, 
I need scarcely remind yon, was intended to contain his tomb and monmnent, and it was to- exeetrte 
thk work that Benedetto da Rovezzano was specially retained. He was assisted by Antonio Catallan, 
and probably other foreigners ; and worked, as we are told by Lord Herbert, from about 1524 ta 1929. 
*^ The design whereof (4ie adds) was so glorious, that it exceeded far that of Benry VII." After 
spending 4,250 ducats upon it, the Cardinal fell under the displeasure of the King, who, seizing upon 
his subject's palaces and other property, left him not even the poor << simulacra " he had destined to 
commemorate his unprecedented grandeur. 

After the Cardins^'s fall, he wrote from York, asking the Ring to let him have his own fignre for 
his tomb at York, with ^* such parts of his tomb as shall please the King.*' He also beseeched fhe 
King to send Anthony Cavallari, the gilder of the tomb, back to Antwerp, and to permit " Benedict 
the carver** to return to Italy. The King did neither, but used up the materials for his own tomb. 

The services of Rovezzano were transferred ft-om the Cardinal to the King, who endeavoured to 
adapt much of the work which had been done for Wolsey, for his own monument. This, according to 
Nicholas Charles (Lancaster Herald), who left behind him the manuscript description of **^The manner 
of the Tombe to be made for the King's Grace at Windsor," printed in Speed's 'History of Briitaih* 
(p. H)8d), was to be mainly of copper gilt. Upon two separate altars, or table tombs of touch (sttone, 
the figures of Henry VIII, and his Qween, Jaae Seymour, were intended to lie recumbent in their royal 
kabitd, ** not as death but as sleepii^,'^ and of the size of a man and woman, with two angels at tlie bend 
of each. '^ Upon a high basement between them, upon which shall be the history of St. Geor:ge emboteed^ 
flhall stand the King on horseback in full armour, of the stature of a goodly man, and a large horse. 
Over all, the Image of God the Father holding the King's soul in his left hand, and his right b«iird 
extisnded in the act of benediction. Thirteen prophets and four saints, all five feet high, and between 
eaeh pillars of serpentine marble. The amoiait of the Carvings — 138 statues^ and 44 stories, or btei- 
reliefs." DaDaway observes that: ''-In Henry YIIL^s Irill (dated 1546) this tomb is specified as * mx 
honourable tomb for our hones to rest in, which is well onward, and almost made therefore, alrelidy.*'" 
Had but the King's successors completed whajt was ** so well onward," England might have now to 
boast a Royal Monument,, before whiph those ol the Abhaye of St. Denis might " pale their inefiectnal 
fires." The bulk of what was done must have beea very gt^at, since the metal melted down and sold 
by the Parliament Commissioners fetched £ 600.. I am inclilied to fancy it possilde that the beautiful 
statuette of St. George and the Dragon belonging to Mr. Louis Huth, which I have engraved, may have- 
been a study for an equestrian group for this montunent^ superseded by the equestrian statue of Henry,, 
above described^ 

Poor Benedetto'^B eyes were injured by woxkti^ in the King's fbundry, and he at length setnmed 
hone rich} bst doomed speedily to lose vision altogether (in 1550), and to die shortly afterwards. Of 
kb fdlow«#orkman, Cavallari^ we lose sight aficK the period of Wolsey's disgrace.. 

FOf a notice* of the next artist upon our list, Vincent or Vincenzo Volpe, I am indebted to llr^ 
€>b«gh Nkihoirs admirable esisay "On the Ck>nt6mporaries and Successors of Holbein,^ printed in 
"AV &9tti TbItiWe of the * Archseologia.' After giving extracts from records proving Yblpe^s en^loj- 
meni by the King in various branches of decorative painting,, from I5l4 to 1530, Mz. STicholI' adcis i 
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** I think it by no means improbable tbat Vincent Yo^ may haye been the painter of some of those 
curious military pictures, something between plans and bird*s-^e views, that are still to be seen on 
the walls of Hampton Court. That he was an eminent artist, is proved by the fact of his receiving 
wages equal to two- thirds of those paid to Holbein. Yolpe is one of the very few eminent foreigners 
of this period who seem to have escaped the notice of Virtue, Walpole, and Dallaway, to whom 
Englishmen have reason to feel deeply indebted for the preservation of so much relating to the history 
of Art in this country, in every way worthy to be had in remembrance. 

We now come to an artist of much greater importance than Yolpe, the excellent Florentme painter 
and architect, Anthouio, or Toto, dell Nunziata, in his youth, a pupil of Ghirlandaio^s, and a formidable 
rival {^* uno sprone che del continuo lo pugneva '') to the all-accomplished Perinb dell Yaga. In him we 
at length meet with an artist gifted with special talent for Architecture. He, like Torrigiano, and 
probably most of the other Italians who entered the service of the King, '^ was taken {* condotto ^) to 
£ngUmd by some of the Florentine merchants." There (says Yasari), in his ' Life of Perino 
dell* Yaga,' Toto executed all his works, " and by the king of that province for whom he wrought in 
architecture (as well as in sculpture and painting), and for whom he built his principal palace, was most 
handsomely rewarded/' The credit is due to my friend the late Mr. Carpenter, of the British Museum, 
of having been the first to notice this passage and identify Toto with the design of Nonsuch. Not 
only was Nonsuch the principal palace built by Henry, but it was the only one he can be really said 
to have built ; and it was, moreover, so dififerent from all other palaces, in England at least, as to have 
fairly earned its cognomen. Toto's earliest education had specially fitted him for dealing with such 
an infinity of allegorical and quasi-pictorial sculpture as that with which we shall find Nonsuch to 
have been adorned ; since his father, in whose ^' bottega " he was first brought up, obtained his nickname 
of " Nunziata " from his annually furnishing all the quantity of imagery with which the feast of the 
Annunciation was wont to be set forth in a tangible shape at Florence. From Mr. Qough Nicholls, 
who wrote a capital notice of Nonsuch in the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' in August 1837, I borrow the 
following notice of the edifice : 

'^ The original and principal structure was of two stories, the lower being of substantial and well- 
wrought freestone, and the upper of wood ' richly adorned and set forth, and garnished with a variety 
of statues, pictures (t. e. coloured figures in relief), and other artistic forms of excellent art and work- 
manship, and of no small cost.' * Its roof was covered with blue slate. In the centre, over the gate- 
house to the inner court, was a clock turret, and at either end of the structure, east and west, was a 
large tower of five stories high commanding an extensive prospect. This singular building remained 
in good condition for more than a century ; for it is noticed both by Evelyn and Pcpys, in their diaries 
in the year IGG5, when it was temporarily occupied by the office of the Exchequer during the prevalence 
of the plague in London. ' I took (says Evelyn) an exact view of the plaster statues and bas-relievos 
inserted 'twixt the timbers and punchions of the outside walls of the court, which must needs have been 
the work of some celebrated Italian. I much admired how it lasted so well and intire since the time of 
Henry YIII., exposed as they are to the air, and pity it is they are not taken out and preserved in some 
dry place, a gallery would become them. There are some mezzo-relievos as big as the life. The story is 
of the heathen gods, emblems, compartments, &c. The palace consists of two courts, of which the first 
is of stone, castle-like (built in the reign of Elizabeth), by the Lord Lumley ; the other of timber, a 
gothic fabric, but these walls incomparably beautified. I observed that the appearing timber 
punchions, entrelices, <S:c., were all so covered with scales of slate, that it seemed carved in the wood 

* Survey of the Parliamentary CkmmiissionezB in 1650. 

I I 
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Mid painted, the slate fastened on the timbers in pretty figares, ^that has, like a coat of aratomv 
preserved it from rotting. There 'Stand in the garden two handsome stone pyramids.' Pepjs describes 
the smne features as * figures of stories and good painting of Rabens* or Holbein's d(Hng ; and one 
great thing is, that most of the house is ooTexed— I mean ihe posts and. quarters in the walls-— with lead^ 
and gilded.' 

^ Jh the earliest descriptibn of Nbnesiich, that published in Brattn's ' Ciritates,' 1582, it is stated 
that Henry YIII. ' procured many excellent artificers^ architects, sculptors, and statuaries, as weftt 
Italians, French, and Dutch as natires, who all applied to the ornament of thismansion the BBeek and 
ttiost curious skill th?y possessed in their scYcral arts, embellishing it within and without with magnifi* 
cent statues, some of which viyidly represent the antiquities of Rome and some surpass them '— ^teisns 
which are echoed by Camden in his ' Britannia,' who declares that Nonesuch was ' built with so much 
splendor and elegance that it stands a monument of art, and you would think the whole sctenoe of 
architecture exhausted on this one building. It has such a profusion of animated statues and fiaUhed 
pieces of art, rivalling the monuments of autient Rome itself, that it justly receiyes and maintains its 
name from them.'' 

** Henry YIII. did not commence the erection of Nonesuch before 1538,. for it was in that year tihat 
he acquired the site, previously called Cuddington. It was still unfinished at his death, and remained 
so during the reign of Edward VI., but in that of Mary it was completed by the Earl of Ajondel,. 
' after the first intent and meaning of the said King ' his old maister,' and the front quadrangle was. 
afterwards added by the Earl's son-in-law, Lord Lumley ; from whose hands it reverted to the Crown in 
1591 by exchange for other property." 

Fortunately, we may form a good idea of the aspect of Nonsuch from.early prints, the most importan^t 
illustration being the view (a portion of which I reproduce in lithography) taken by George Hoefnagd in 
1582, an impression of which is amongst the choice engravings shown in the Bang's Library of the 
British Museum. In whatever capacity Toto may have worked for the King, in the records he is always 
described as " paynter," and he ultimately held the appoiDtraent of *' serjcant paynter." In the accounts 
he is always associated with '^ Bartilmew Penne " (Bartolomeo Penni), another Florentine, with whom, na 
doubt, he generally worked. Much discussion has taken place amongst the learned as to the identity of 
this Bartolomeo Penni with the Luca Penni, brother-in-law to Perino dell Vaga, mentioned by Yasari 
as having entered the service of Henry YIII. In spite of Yasari, I am inclined to believe that they 
were two individuals of the same family, Luca being in the service of Francis I, and Bartolomeo in that 
of Henry YIII. Like Inigo Jones subsequently, Toto was an ingenious designer of ^ masques and 
entries," as his father had been before him. 

If Bartolomeo even were Luca, neither are to be confounded with another Luca, a painter of 
Leyden, who came over here with a large family, tempted by the reports of Henry's magnificence. At 
least so says Walpole, whose error in confusing this Lucas with Conielius Hayes, whose name occurs in 
a list of new year's gifts for the thirtieth year of Henry's reign, in which mention is made of a silver 
cup given to Hans Holbein, made by " Comelii," has been pointed out by Mr. Franks in the * Archse- 
ologia,' vol. xxxix. page 8. 

We now come to an artist whose ability must have been first-rate — Nicholas of Modena,. 
generally described in the accounts as "kerver." He appears to have entered the King's service 
in 1537, and to have continued attached to the Court at any rate as late as the fifth of Edward VI. 
(1552). He made the Royal eflfigy (the "picture," as Machyn calls it) which surmounted the 
King's coffin at his death; and Mr. Nicholls has unearthed, inter alia^ a curious description of a 
cotemporary work of art as " by Modeno a feire picture " (no doubt carving, the term ** picture " being 
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^ODsUnily.iiaed to describe basso and alio relieYOs)^ pajnted of the f^xu^bs King hia hoole penoni^e, 
aetft in a^ frame of ipodde«*' ThU eatiy has aasisted Mr» Scharf in identifying as by Modeno the 
heantifiil little figure of Henry YIIL standing on the capital of an Ionic oolanm, exquisitely carred in 
hone atone in Teiy high relief, which formed one of the greatest of the Strawberry HiQ treasures. It is 
now IB the poeseasion of Mr. Dent of Sodeley Castle. In spite of its diminutiye size, Mr. Scharf 
reoogniMa it as one of ^ the noHest representations oi King Henry in existence.** It once belonged to 
the Amndel collection and afterwards to Lady Betty Qermaine ; it bears, therefore, a good pedigree^ 
From. identity of atyle Mr. Scharf also attributes to *' Modeno*' a fine circular medallion of stone in 
high relief in the Long Gkillery at Hampton Court, which has been hitherto associated with the name 
of Torrigiane. I cannot help thinking that the beautiful statuette of St. George and the Dragon standing 
on a fine ciuque-cento pedestal, carred in wood and gilt and painted, in the collection of Mr. Louis Huth, 
wbi(^ I have engraved, is by the same hand,- if not by Rovezzano (see ante, page 224) or Torrigiano. 

Of Ambrose, *' paynter to the Queen of Nayarre," I have been able only to find that on the 13th 
of June, 1532, he received some twenty crowns *' for briuging of a picture to the King^s Grace to 
EUham." It is not probable that such an artist would have visited this country without desiring and 
receiving some employment from so liberal a patron as Henry Ylil. bore the reputation of being 
throngfaQut Europe ; but of what nature any such eniployment he may have obtained was, or what 
status Ambrose himself occupied as an artist I have been unable to discover. 

Of not much greater note appear to have been the three Bemardi — viz. Thodore the father, and 
Antony and Lambert his two sons. They were all brought to England in 1519 by Bishop Sherburne 
and employed by him on several pictures illustrating the history of the diocese of Chichester, which in a 
sadly repainted and mutilated form have descended to our days. Dallaway considers that the chambers 
in Gondray House were also painted by them ; and they were probably amongst the earliest of the 
decorative painters whose peculiar arabesque work adorned the architecture of the Benaissance in 
England, and set the fashion of the rich coloured decoration subsequently followed in the great Eliza^ 
bethan houses. Purity of style, however, of painted arabesque never seems to have obtained to any 
great extent in England. The £ang*s notion of decorative painting seems to have been divided between 
heraldic insignia and fantastic '^ imprese *' or emblems. He was particularly fond of ordering the intro- 
duction of the '' Kynges bestes'* and the King's or the Queen's ^^wordes" with ^^knotys" and 
'^badgys;" and the Boyal vagaries in this way frequently go far to spoil the designs even of the accom- 
plished Holbein. He appears, nevertheless, to have kept some skilful Italian decorative painters about 
him ; and no doubt the miniaturist Ellis, Alice, or Alye Carmylion Millyner, otherwise Elisa Carmillione 
Milanesa, who was in his service from 1523 to 1548, was well versed in the fine decorative style of 
Northern Italy and the school of Leonardo and Luini. 

Girolamo da Treviso, by whom the fine altar piece representing '^ the Madonna and Child enthroned 
with Saints and Angels," in our National Gallery, was painted, and who stands next upon our list, 
was bom at Treviso in 1497. Haying failed, as it is related by Yasari, in a competition at Genoa with 
Perino del Vaga about 1530, he quitted his native country and entered the service of " bluff Harry," 
as a '^ magister tormentorum " or engineer. He was killed by a cannon-ball in the year 1544, at the siege 
of Boulogne. Henry having failed in inducing Eaffaelle to visit England, had to content himself with 
Trevisano, who was one of the closest imitators of the great Urbinese, not in his painting only but in his 
architectural and decorative studies as well. His knowledge of engineering was, however, his special 
recommendation to the King, and led to his employment at a large salary and to his most honourable 
entertainment by his master, whom he delighted with '^ alcune prove d'edifizii ingegnosi cavati da altri 
in Toscana e per Italia." 
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Bat for his inopportane and early death at the age of thirty-seyen only, Qirolamo would probably 
have done more for architecture in England than any of his contemporaries who practised in this 
country. With him closes the list of Italians, predecessors, contemporaries and rivals of Holbein in 
England ; and it remains' for us now to trace rapidly natives of other countries who fall into the same 
general category. I cannot, however, but preface my notes on this portion of my theme by drawing 
attention to the notable deficiency of the supply of artists or art-workmen from France. One can only 
attribute this to the combination of several accidents— 1st, the greater fame of the Italian schoob; 
2nd, the influence of the Italian merchants resident in London ; 8rd, the old tendency of Flemings to 
suck the golden eggs of Britain ; 4th, the rivalry of the merchants of the Steleyard with those from 
Italy ; and 5th, the filing's jealousy of Francis I. and the FVench. 

When Holbein visited England, bringing with him his letter of introduction from Erasmus to 
Sir Tiiomas More, in probably the year 1526, he was himself but 32 years of ago. King Henry VIII. 
being four years his senior, and having occupied the throne since 1509. At the date of his arrival, 
although one John Browne held the office of sergeant painter to his Majesty, the really ablest artist 
resident in this country appears to have been Luke HomeboH of Ghent.* This clever painter's father, 
Gerard, and his sister Susanna, were both residents in England before the year 1529, and such was the 
talent of the lady especially, that Albert IHirer records in his diary, that when he visited her father in 
Antwerp in 1521 : — " Item. Master Gerard the Illuminator has a little daughter about 18 years old, 
" named Susanna, who has illuminated a little leaf, a Saviour, for which I have given a ftorin. It is a 
" great wonder that a woman can do so much." Guicciardinif is scarcely less emphatic when he declares 
that so excellent was she in illumination, that the great King Henry VIII., with noble gifts and abundant 
provisions, enticed her to England, where she lived many years in great favour and estimation with all 
the Court; and there, finally, she died rich and honoured." Susanna's great rival as a miniature 
painter, in addition to Eliza Carmillione, already noticed, was Lavinia Teerlinck, daughter of Simon 
Benninck, of Antwerp, best known as Simon of Bruges. Mr. J. G. Nicholls, in his admirable essay in 
the * Archaiologia,' "on the Contemporaries and Successors of Holbein,'* has given many interesting 
particulars touching this lady, and her ultimately great popularity with Queen Elizabeth, whom she 
painted many times, and from whom she received in return many valuable presents of gilt plate. She 
also was one of Henry the VIIL's importations. We hear further of a very clever female artist in the 
same style, one Katherine Maynors, of Antwerp. She was, no doubt, thoroughly imbued with 
Holbeinism, as her brother Harry was one of his most intimate friends. 

The extension of the arts of printing and engraving diverted these able female artists from their originid 
vocation, the embellishment of manuscripts for Royal Libraries, and no doubt induced them to turn their 
attention to the delightful practice of miniature portrait painting. So transcondant is the merit of the finest 
miniatures of Henry VIIL's time, that writers of Art have, until quite recently, been willing to attribute 
them to no other hand than that of the immortal Holbein himself. The important discovery in February, 
1861, of that artist's will by Mr. W. H. Black,} and the fixture thereby of the date of his death in 
1543, — eleven years earlier than the date at which it had been previously believed to have taken place,— «■ 
have imposed upon cognoscenti the burden of discovering by whom the works were done, whick^ 
clearly referable to the eleven years in question, had been previously unhesitatingly ascribed to Holbein. 

* Specimena of Homebolt*8 ability m^y be ezamined in the shape of tw?Qty-one drawings of allegorical snbjectft 
added to the collection of the British Mnseam during last year. 

t Descrittione di tatti i paesi Bassi. 

X See the " Archaiologia," YoL XXXIX., in which the text of the will, and Mr. Black's, afr. Nicholl's, Mr. Frankli 
and Mr. Soharf s comments on the altered aspect thrown by it upon contemporary Art history are printed in ezten«o. 
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Among these are many miniatures of the highest excellence, the merit of the execution of which must 
now be restored to their rightful owners aboye enumerated — clever descendants of the great missal 
painters of Italy and Burgundy. The conclusion is then forced upon us, that the same hands which 
painted the miniatures of these eleyen years must have done those which exactly correspond with them, 
and which must hare been completed before Holbein's death. Away then melts the tradition, which 
was never very satisfactory, although universally accepted, that Holbein was the great founder of our 
National School of miniature painting, ultimately made so illustrious by the Hilliards, Olivers, and 
Coopers. Fortunately his reputation needs no borrowed plumes, and there is quite enough left to prove 
his just title to the admiration and estimation in which he ever has been and must be always revered as 
one of the ablest artists who ever livt'd. The artistic quality he possessed in the highest degree was, I 
consider, the intensity with which he realised '^ form." Able master as he was of delineation, what 
gives the stamp of enduring truth to his work is the feeling of assurance his delineation conveys to the 
mind of the spectator, that what he has drawn from life was the " vera e£Sgies " of what he saw, — that 
what he designed could never be executed with equal propriety in any other way than as his drawing 
defined it. There is never any uncertainty as to his intention or meaning, — ^what he says was, was, — what 
he says should be, should be. In this precise conception of pure form, and power of conveying his own 
sense of it to others, he stood upon the same platform as the great men to whose universal genius I have 
already alluded — Albert Diirer and Leonardo da Vinci. The artist who possesses in aiiigh degree any 
such power as that I have attempted to define, must of necessity have the requisite aptitude for success 
in either painting, architecture, or sculpture, or all three ; since the power in question lies at the root of 
and is indispensable to the satisfactory practice of either or all. Architects will do well to look earnestly 
at such reliques as time has spared of the genius of Diirer, Da Yinci, and especially of Hans Holbein, 
since so far as 1 know they were the best makers of working drawings who ever lived. Of whatever 
they drew they gave every characteristic, and their slightest sketches never fail to mark essentials an4 
to omit secondaries of form and expression. How often in architects, painters, and sculptor's studies is 
the reverse the case. 

Happily there is no need now to dwell upon Holbein's career as a painter, for the excellence of 
recent memoirs of him, published both at home and abroad, leave little or nothing unillustrated on that 
head. His peculiar interest to us is his genius as a designer, and the impetus given by his example 
and practice in substituting fresh models of beautiful form for the feeble mannerisms into which Grothic 
art had sunk at the date of his arrival in this country. This took place in the year 1526, Holbein 
being at that time in his twenty-eighth year. He came to us from Basle, where he had been practising 
designing in all its branches for about ten years. The existence of many works at Basle referrible to 
this period induced, until comparatively recently, the not unnatural supposition that Hans Holbein was 
a native of that city. The only difficulty which this theory presented was the yery great one of dis- 
covering from whom he could, if reared at Basle, have received the peculiar education in art which made 
him a great master at so early an age as from eighteen to twenty. That term may surely be applied to 
one who united at so early an age, in such a place as Basle, and at almost the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the following qualities : — a competent knowledge of the theory and practice of drawing and 
painting, — an unerring eye and thoroughly trained hand,— a mastery over the rules of composition and 
design on the best Italian traditions, — an acquaintance with the forms and proportions of classical 
architecture and ornament, a thorough technical facility in applying art to industries demanding 
specific design, and a pliant facility which enabled him to lend himself to each conventional form of 
design as though that particular form had been his individual specialty. Happily the demonstration 
by Dr. Passavant, in 1846, that Holbein had been reared in Augsburg, from whence, at the age of about 
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dghteen, he remored with his father to Basle, *' came to the iront " to solve the mjrslerj of much wbicfa 
appeared inscratable, and to aocomit for Holbein's having acquired in early youth that uniyersalil^ of 
pMMtice which distinguished his maturity, and which specially brings him within our notice this evenings 
I need scarcely remind yoo, that as one of the most coasiderafaie of the old imperial free cities of 
Genaany, Angsburg shared wil^ Nuremburg the first extension of eommencial and mannfactmifkg 
energy from Italy Northwards and towards the West. The^princely mercantile houses of the Fugg^sa 
and the Welsers rivalled the Banti and the Medicis in the vastness of their operations and in th^ 
encouragement they gave to art and artists. They brought to Augsburg the handicrafts as well as the 
products of Milan, Florence, Yeniee,^and Genoa, and. preceded the rest of Europe in disseminating thf 
principles of the application of the types of Eenaissanoa form to -architeoture and industrial art This 
waiB the hot-bed in which the budding genius of Hans Holbein was ibrced, and here it was that he leftmti 
like the most famous contemporary Italians, how to apply his dexterity and readiness in design to every 
posisible theme. In fresco, oil, stained-glass painting, designing for the early printers, Froben and 
Bebelius of Basle, Treschel of Lyons, and at a later date probably, Pynson in England, wood-blocks, 
title-pages, borders and alphabets (I have reproduced some specimens as illustrations to this paper), 
making working drawings for jewellers, metal workers, weavers, tapestry workers, wood and stone 
carvings, and even for masons and carpenters, he exercised himself freely during his residence at Basle» 
and so much ta the delight of the citizens, that great efforts were made to recall him even after he hi^ 
taken root in this country. 

It would be beside my present object to dwell upon the circumstances of hb life, his friendship vrith 
fitasmus, by whom he was introduced to Sir Thomas More — his employment by Henry YIII. — and the 
portraits and pictures he executed for the king and others. My aim is to recall to you the evidenoea we 
are fortunate enough to still possess of his admirable talents as a designer. First and foremost amoAgst 
such evidences^ as exhibiting the wide range of his powers, must be placed the invaluable small octavo 
volume of designs, principally for jewellers and cutlers work, which is preserved amongst the Sloane 
MSS. in the British Museum. This precious little book contains as many as 182 subjects, mounted upon 29 
pieces of card-board. The designs are for the most part drawn with a pen with black ink, and then 
some slight touches of brown have ben put on for the shadows. Most of the designs have the ground 
blackened, the ornaments being left in white. Some of the jewels are entirely coloured, and are often 
touched up with gold — several of them are designed for enamelling in high relief. 

The following is a short analysis of these interesting drawings : — Nos. 1 and 5 are probably inteu- 
ded for portable reliquaries. They consist of two pillars with a door between them, or they may have 
been for gates to aumbries. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, and a great many more are small circles, etc., contain- 
ing combinations of initial letters. Nos. 8, 9, are portable reliquaries in the form of little books. They 
both have rings for the pui-pose of attaching them to the girdle, and No. 10 has the initials T.W. and 
W. T. possibly for Sir Thomas Wyatt. Nos. 16, b^, 35, 84, 91, 92, 93, 90, 95, and several others are 
designs for the jewel which was suspended round the neck with a ribbon or chain, which are shown in 
some cases. The design consists of jewels and their chatons, disposed in regular order, and connec^bedi 
the interstices being filled up by foliage or scrolls. This was a very common kind of jewellery about 
this time. Nos. 45, 47, 41, 39, 103, 105, 100, &c., are a smaller variety of the above, and consist 
of only one stone and its chaton, surrounded by, and sometimes brought within a circle by means of, 
foliage, &c. Nos. 46, 115,116,117, 1 14, &c., were equally intended for suspension from the neck, and are 
initial letters interlaced, formed of metal, and jewelled in various places. Nos. 30 and 32 are the front aad 
back views of an enamelled jewel, with three pendant pearls. This has been designed for enamelling in high 
relief, as have Nos. 146, 147, and 151. Nos. 51, 53, and 142 are book-clasps. Nos* 118 and 121 are 
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bodt oOYcrs. Nos. 126, 127, 128, 129, ISO, &c., are those circlets filled iritli ornaments, so often •mei 
with in the designs of the "petits maitres." Nos. 88, 144, 145, and 152 are girdles ; 82 has the 
appeanmee of a chain with the motto of the garter introduced. Nos. 55, 53, and 78 are rings. Nos. 56, 
57, 68| 59, 60, 6^1, 66, 85, and 87 are designs for various parts of swords or scabbards. No. 148 is a 
portable octagonal smidial. N^s. 21, 23, 24, 26, 1.67, 168^ 169, 170, and 171 are terminal %ures yery 
well designed. No. 44 is the drawing of: a seajl, with the inscripition ^* Garolus duz Snffycie (Suffolk) 
pro honore sno Richemond.*' The rest of the book is made up of sundry pieces of ornament, which it 
would be difficult to classify, and a few designs of anlmalS) &o. 

It ought howcTer to be remarked that there are certain circlets with groups of figures in them '^ or 
impresse " and jewels introduced, these might possibly be intended for ^* enseigns,^' to be worn iu the hat. 
No one can faO to be struck in looking oyer this book with the great use evidently intended to be made of 
Niello, or black in4ay, an art then exceedingly popular in Italy, through Maso Finiguerra, Peregrino da 
Oesena, &c, ; in fact it is used in nearly every one of the designs. This no doubt was an Augsburg noveltyi 
bcMTOwed from Italy, and popularised by Holbein and others, indeed much jewellery of the age shows this 
peenliarity. Ano^er most noticeable point in these designs is their entire and absolute freedom from 
any trace of gothic manner. Holbein no doubt derived great advantage from ihQ works carried on 
around him by the various admirable Italian masters of ornament, by whom, as we have seen, Henry 
had surrounded himself. Many of the objects, designs for which are contained in the volume under dis- 
eussion, were no doubt intended for the new yearns gifts, with which kings, nobles and commoners annually 
reciprocated expressions of good- will, and with the particulars of which the royal and other accounts ot 
the period are teeming. It is quite sad to read these and think how many masterpieces of industrial airt 
are lost to us for ever, and how much pains were wasted by donors and artists — su^h as Holbein— ^n 
<* queynt conceits and dainty devyses,*' concerning even the very ceremony of presenting whidi the 
utmost solicitude was displayed. As an illustration of this I am tempted to give the following brief 
extracts from a contemporary memorandum of instructions to his Chancellor, in the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's handwriting, written shortly previous to his disgrace, and preserved amongst the Cottonian M88. — 

" Item that ye cause to be made a cuppe of gold wyth a cover frale wyth the worde* of the best and 
" newest facconne wyth my lord Cardinalls badgeys, to the value of xxxli wyth the facconne and all for 
" his newyers gyft [^and the same be presented to hym by our trusty councelour John Scot and yfthe 9ame 
** John Scot be seke or otherioyse letted that he kanne not present the same than^ we woU that Mayster 
" Thomas Wylloghby present the same and ytf John Scott be seke [that he] or otherwise letted that he 
" kanne not present the sayd [cup] goblyt of gold to the Kyngs hyghness and the powmaunder to the 
" Queues grace ; than we woll that ye order the sayd Thomas Wylloghby to doo the same ; and if ye 
" kanne not have hym to perform the premisses as ys aforesayd then we woll ye order [Jonn BorreW] 
" Thomas Wylloghby to present the new year gyfts to the Kynge and the Queene and Thomas Barnwell 
" to my lord Cardinal." 

Happily, we are yet able to trace Holbein's immediate connection with this custom in the shape of 
his exquisite design preserved in the British Museum, for a clock presented in 1544 as a new year's gift 
to Henry VIII. by Sir Anthony Denny, of the Privy Chamber. The drawing which is splendidly 
outlined and washed with Indian ink, was formerly in the collection of the great connoisseur Mariette, 
from whose cabinet it passed to that of Horace Walpole. A similar clock of the same kind as this is 
still in Her Majesty's possession, having been purchased by the Qneen at the Strawberry Hill sale. It 
has been engraved by Mr. Henry Shaw in his '^ Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages," and was no 



♦ In the margin " The words in French on the cop of gold * wjfth good hert,^ 
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• 
doubt presented bj Henrj YIII. to Queen Anne Bnllen, either on their marriage or as a ''jour de Tan*' 

present, on the first new year's day subsequent to the event. 

Although we have not the same written evidence of the fact of its having been executed for a new 
year's gift as distinguishes the drawing of Sir Anthony Denny's Clock, it is highly probable that the 
custom led also to Holbein's engagement upon his magnificent design (formerly Mr. Beckford's) for an 
enamelled gold cup richly set with cameos and jewels, which was executed for Henry VIII. It bears 
the motto of Jane Seymour, '' Bound to obey and serve," together with the initials of the King and 
Queen. Whether mainly for new year's gifts or not, certain it is that much of Holbein's time was 
spent in devising beautiful metal work for royalty and the aristocracy ; for such may most likely have 
been produced the fine design formerly the Earl of Arundel's and Francis Grose's for a richlj-oma- 
men ted dagger handle and sheath ; another for an object of a similar nature, with a representation of 
Mutius Scaevola before Porsenna upon the hilt, bequeathed to the British Museum by Payne Knight ; 
and a third (formerly Beckford's), with the car of Bellona, introduced much as one might have sup- 
posed it would have been done by Bovezzano or Toto dell' Nunciata, had the design in question been 
intrusted to one or other of them. The same characteristics distinguish the cups and other objects 
subsequently engraved by Hollar, from originals principally in the possession of the Earl of Arundel. 

In aU of these beautiful designs, and indeed in all the accessories introduced in his pictures, the 
artist has proved his clear practical acquaintance with the technical processes by which he contemplated 
the realisation of the effect he aimed at. Nothing is left vague ; and the artisan is as it were taken by 
the liand and aided by the designer, instead of feeling himself hampered (as is too often the case in 
modem designs) by the impracticability of successfully rendering the effect of the working drawing by 
any process known to either the workman or the draughtsman. I have endeavoured to illustrate this 
command of technical resources by Holbein, by reproducing a portion of a beautiful design by him for 
a vase, preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

While rendering all due tribute to the masterly power of the inventor, justice should also be done 
to the executants, who must, for the fitting elaboration of such complex and ambitious designs, involving 
the combination of ornament both superficial and chased in the round, with the human figure nude, and 
in vigorous action, have been craftsmen of no mean skill. Let us now endeavour to see who some of 
these were. The king's leading goldsmith, by whom, no doubt, Holbein's splendid designs for plate were 
chiefly executed, was " John Anwarpe," or John of Antwerp, who was one of the witnesses to his will, 
and to whom he died indebted in the sum of six pounds, no small amount in those days and in com- 
parison with his own yearly salary from the king of thirty pounds only. Some of his other designs fjr 
precious arms, &c. may probably have been wrought by another witness to his will, Anthoney Snecher, 
" armerer," who is considered by Mr. Franks* to have been one of the " Almayne" or German art 
workmen employed at the king's palace at Greenwich. Others of this band, probably Augsburgers, as 
Holbein himself was, since they were the best of all German armourers, whose names have been lost to 
us, may have executed such objects as the daggers, &c. I have attempted to describe. Of other foreigners 
whose names are recorded in the traditions of other branches of production, and who may have worked 
for the king from Holbein's designs, the most worthy mentioned were Jan Mustyan, a native of 
Enghien, Henry VIII.'s arras maker, John de Mayne, his engraver, and Richard Atsyll, his preUous 
stone and cameo cutter. 

It is curious that the high estimate of the technical powers of Holbein in every department, his 
universal practical aptitude in fact, which the scanty relics of his working drawings, preserved here and 



* Discovery of the will of Hans Holbein. 
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4it Basle, vindicate on &11 occasions, is corroborated bj the epithet applied to him in an interesting letter 
from Erasmus introducing him to Peter JSgidius, wherein he describes him simply as an " insignis 
artifex/' t. e, not painter, nor architect, nor sculptor, but siniple workman — master of aU crafts, the true 
'magister " artium,*' answering to " the maker '^ of the Greeks. 

In architecture I would not wish to detract from Holbein's merit, but we have seen, from the number 

of different able Italians employed by Henry YIII. before the date of Holbein*s arrival in this 

•country, how much reason there is to doubt Walpole's assertion that " the beginning of reformation in 

building seems owing to Holbein." Of his work, so far as I know, one specimen only remains — viz,, 

the porch or ^' loggia *' at Wilton. I cannot admit this, nor indeed has it ever been so considered, as 

•beautiftil, but it is at any rate free from any admixture of Gothic detail. Of the two gates he designed 

for the King at Whitehall, now removed, plates are given in the '^ Yetusta Monumenta.'* One of the 

Whitehall gates was built in glazed bricks, in different colours, and was decorated with four large 

•circular medallions of busts, in terra-cotta, possibly the work of Rovezzano, or one of the other Italians 

skilled in the processes of Luca della Robbia and the majolica makers of Northern Italy, I have 

4ilready alluded to the existence of medallions of a somewhat similar kind at Hampton Court and St. 

Donates Castle, Glamorganshire, as well as in great quantities in the King^s private collection. 

One can feel but little surprised at the redundancy of these '^ tables in erthe,'' since not only were 
many doubtless brought to this country from Italy, wher«, at the beginning of the XVIth century, the 
j)roductions of Luca della Robbia and his successors, as well as those of the ordinary majolica manu- 
facturers, enjoyed the highest vogue ; but it has been recorded that many Italians, skilled in a11 the 
contemporary ceramic processes of their country, quitted it to practice their art in other parts of Europe. 
Hius we know that one of the '' Castel Durante *' artists, Guido di Savino, and his two sons, made 
majolica at Antwerp daring the earliest years of the century. 

What further architectural works Holbein may have done can now scarcely be traced. There is, 
however, one very important one, which has not hitherto, so far as I am aware, been ascribed to him, 
but which, from internal evidence, I cannot hesitate to believe must have been executed from his designs. 
I refer to the splendid woodwork of King's College Chapel, Cambridge. In its way, it is a model of 
Renaissance wood-carving, revealing in every arabesque, and especially in the ornaments of the lunettes, 
the peculiarities of classical form as they were first, if I may use the expression, translated from the Italian 
into German by Albert Durcr, Altdorffer, Peter Vischer, and others, including Holbein. A comparison 
of this work with the detail shown upon his admirable design for a richly and highly-elaborated chimney- 
piece, having on it the arms, &c., of Henry VIII., probably executed for one of his palaces, drawn with 
the pen, and washed with Indian ink and colour — from the collections of Richardson and Horace 
Walpole — now in the print- room of the British Museum, will at once, I think, serve to establish the 
identity between the designers of one and the other monument. 

In judging of the influence exercised on architecture and the industrial arts, of which architecture 
must ever have been and be the foster-mother, by such men as Holbein and the Italians of whom 
mention has been made, it should ever be remembered that our impressions are derived, not from all 
t^ey did, but from the *' di:>jecta membra " alone of their greatness which time and tradition have 
spared to us. Could we but see now the fruits of their lives and labour which have perished, we might 
probably have quite another impression from the popular one as to the extent and variety of their 
capacity, and as to the tone they were likely to communicate to all around them. 

With Holbein^s death, now clearly ascertained to have taken place in 1543, perished the last of 
the great artists whose talents were trained on the old Italian system of art-education to fructify in 
eveiy field, and to yield fruit of every variety. From that time forwards, in this country at leaat, 

KK 
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painters were painters, sculptors seaTptors, and arcbiteets architects ; but the great masters of arts, tt> 
whom form was everything and the medium by which it was to he expressed a matter of comparative 
indifference, fade fi'om the range of historic rision. 

No research has yet clearly made out who *' Johannes de Padua, '^ the celebrated architect #ht> 
mainly took the place of Holbein as Henry YIII/s chief designer, really was. The earliest docwmient 
referring to him appears to be the patent which appointed him '* Derizor of his Majesty's Buildings,'^ 
in 1544 — the year after Holbein's death. Mr. Womum, in a note, supplementary to one by Dalkiway 
on the subject, states the fact that it was in this same year that Girolamo da Trevigi, the former offiljial 
architect to the King, met his death. He hence infers that Giovanni succeeded to Girolamo. DallaWay 
observes that in the above year Henry had completed his palaces, and '* Htile more could have been dofie 
before his death in 1547." I think it would be altogether wrong to assume from this that John of 
Padua did nothing for the King before the date of his appointment by patent, since he would scatr^ely 
have obtained his formal nomination nnless he had already proved his capabilities to that petullnit 
monarch's satisfaction. This view is supported by the terms in which the King granted him in tlie 
same year a special fee of two shillings per diem. He gives it of his ** assured knowledge," as well ars 
'* mere motion," and further, " in consideratione boni et fidelis servitu quod dilectns servicus nosier 
Johannes de Padua nobis in architectura, ac alius in re musica inventis impendit ac impendere intendit." 
We thus find that he had won upon the King's good graces by his musical, no less than by his 
architectural skill. Moreover, the Works at Nonsuch were far from being complete at that date. Aft^ 
the King's death, Giovanni probably entered the service of the Protector Somerset, for whom he 
carried out the magnificent palace in the Strand, which was left in a very iucomplete state when the 
once all-powerful noble met his untimely end upon the scaffold. 

Beyond Lis work at Somerset House, which appears to be well authenticated, I must confess that 
much which has been attributed to John of Padua appears to me apocryphal, and Longleat especially scarcely 
answers to one's expectation of what a regularly educated Italian architect's work was likely to have been. 
The necessity for such education began to be seriously felt in England even before the supposed date of 
the commencement of Longleat (1567), since as early as 1550 John Shute was sent to Italy expressly 
to study architecture by John Dudley Duke of Northumberland. As Dallaway remarks, John Shute On 
his return in 1563 published the first scientific book on architecture which appeared in our language. 
His principal foreign rival was apparently Theodore Have of Cleves. He is honourably mentioned in 
the annals of Caius College, Cambridge, as the author of the pillar and stone erected in Dr. Caina 
Court ('' hexa contasdron toto solariis decoratum "), of exquisite and wonderful workmanship, bearing 
sixty dials (horologia). He is further on stated to have been *' an excellent artist and celebrated pro- 
fessor of architecture," and he is supposed (on, I think, good grounds) to have been " the architect " to 
whom Dr. Caius had in his lifetime prescribed ** the exact model and pattern " to which his celebrated 
Gate of Honour (completed in 1574 after the Doctor's death) was " curiously worked " in ''squared 
and hard stone." I need scarcely recall to my hearers the strict and pure classicality of this interesting 
specimen of pedantry. It is a singular illustration of the tnultum in parvo system which may frequently 
be found in Flemish work, and is strictly and perfectly monumental in every respect except sixe. 

With Have's work and Caius's death, with Shute's return from Italy and the speedy dissemin»tioii 
in England of the general treatises upon architecture which began to be multiplied on the Continent 
after the middle of the XVIth century, the necessity for the employment of foreigners in this coniftrj 
as architects and designers no longer existed, and in their place there grew up the native school which, 
headed by John Thorpe, Soon increased ; so that before the end of the centur}% numerous as the forei^pBers 
tnay have been who were employed Cus painters and in some other branches of art^ none of anj 
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gr^at itDportance beyond tbose already alluded to, veenn to hare practised as general derigti^era or 
architeets. Still/ altibongh not so practising, xoany foreigners helped to maintain tlie ^' prestige "^ -MUk 
which all the forms of ReiMissance art popular in the 6ther countries of Europe had come to be Tsgafieil 
in Etagland. 

A rer J brief alhxnon to the principal amongst this great family may, therefore, Suffice i<ft 
otir immediate purposes. Those who wish for full details may be referred to the pages of Walpole 
and paHaway, with lire admirable corrections of Messrs. Franks, Gongh Nicholls, and Scharf in 'a 
recent rolnme (the thirty-ninth) of the * Archaiologia.* Hie leading foreign painters to whom 
the portraits supposed to have been painted by Holbein between the year 1548, in which he faw 
recently been proved to have died, and the year 1554, in which Until recently he had been snppoilfid 
to hare died, were the three following : Johannes Corvus of Flanders, Gerberius Fleccus— or, as he is 
occasionally called, Gervas Flick, Fliccus, or Fliccius — of Germany, and Guilim Stretes, a very able 
artist, whose principal works may be referred to the reign of Henry^s successor. From the great care 
and accuracy with which personal jewellery, the patterns of dress and embroideries, and even archi- 
tectural backgrounds of Renaissance character, were painted by these artists, there can be no doubt that 
they Were well acquainted . with ornament and decoration ; but we remain without evidence of their 
having ever practised design^ or influenced contemporary architecture otherwise than as skilful draughts- 
men cannot at any time avoid doing. Their main efforts were certainly devoted to portraiture, and there 
was unquestionably a falling away from the grand activity in monumental art which distinguished the 
whole reign of Henry YIII. Even decorative painting flourished but little under the auspices 
of Edward YI. Probably had the Protector Somerset lived to finish his house it might ha^e 
been otherwise, and he might have given an impetus to the maintenance of those flowers of art of whioh 
Holbein and others had sown the seeds. 

In Queen Mary's reign we come to Sir Antonio More, who was a native of Utrecht and scholar of 
Jan Schorel. Originally in the service of Philip II. of Spain, he Was sent to England to draw Queen 
Mary*s portrait, which he did in a very courtier-like manner. At the end of her reign he followed 
Philip to Spain, whence ultimately, getting into disgrace, he returned to the Netherlands, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Alva. He is believed to have died in 1573. He painted in Holbein*8 
manner, but often neglected to put his name to his performances. They are consequently difficult to 
recognise. He principally painted portraits, but also executed some few historical pictures. 

In Queen Mary's reign we had another excellent foreign artist here for a short time, who was by 
many of his contemporaries regarded as rivalling Titian, even as a colourist, in spite of the strange 
extravagancies of disposition and manner which gained him the cognomen of " zotte,'* or fool. Our 
hero, Justus van Cleef, Mr. Womum believes to have died in 1556, and not in 1536, as has hcten 
ttetially supposed. Van Mander's story of the artist's insanity having been occasioned by his disap- 
pointment at the failure of his introduction by Antonio More to Philip II. of Spain when he came to 
Sugland to marry Queen Mary, and which event took place in 1554, furnishes a strong corroboration 
of the probability that his death did not occur until the later of the two above-mentioned dates. Donbt 
has arisen as to the nationality of a contemporary of Van Cleef 's, the Nicholas Lyzarde (probftbly 
Lisardi), who was a leading court painter from 1547 till his death in 1571. 

Lucas de Heere, whose allegorical picture of Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court with the date of 
1569 will no doubt be remembered by my hearers, was bom in l&di. His father was a good sculfflor 
'and architect, and ultimately placed his son under Franz Floris. He became a good designer, And 
worked for the tapestry weavers and glass painters. I cannot find^ however, that he did iaij thing Ibut 
fiaint portittkits in this ootmtiy. 
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Althongh after Lucas de Heere many distinguished foreign artists worked in England up to the 
end of the century — such as Frederigo Zacchero, a decoratiye painter of great facility ; Cornelius Eetel, 
who painted in public with his feet ; and Marc Gerrard, a clever general designer, whose portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth will be in your memory; Henry Cornelius Vroom, who made the cartoons for the 
Spanish Armada tapestries burnt in the fire of the Houses of Parliament ; Petrachio Ubeldini, the last 
of the illuminators attached to the Court, &c ,— it would profit us little to dwell upon their works or 
merits. It is enough for us as architects to note their residence amongst us. Happily, the rapid 
formation of the great English school of architects, to whom we are indebted for the creation of so 
many of those beautifully picturesque old buildings which we generally call Elizabethan, and which 
Mrs. Hemans had no doubt in her *' mind's eye *' when she so well apostrophized — 

*** The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they dtand ; 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O'er JEill the pleasant land,*' — 

released us from dependence upon foreign aid, and kept alive the flame of that lamp of symmetry and 
comeliness in structure which ultimately, through Jones and Wren, shed its rays far and wide; not 
through England only, but to every land and clime in which such noble and right royal architecture 
as theirs will and must be cherished as long as Arts may flourish and mankind endure. 

In conclasion, pardon me if I have dwelt at too great length upon my theme. You will certainly 
do so if I may have succeeded in imparting to you a tithe only of the interest and enjoyment with 
which I have tried to live again through memory with the pioneers who cleared the way for the onward 
march of the revival of Classical Architecture in this our native land. 

A unanimous vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. M. Digby Wyatt for his very interesting 
paper, the Chairman (C. Barry, V.P.) proposed to the meeting, that as little or no time was left for 
discussion, and as Professor Donaldson had some remarks to make on the subject of the Law Courts 
Competition, Mr. Wyatt's paper should, with his approval, be discussed at the next meeting, on the 
8th of June, by which time many of the members who chanced to be absent on this occasion would hare 
had an opportunity of reading it. 

Mr. DiGBY Wyatt having signified his approval of this suggestion, in which the meeting foil/ 
concurred, — 

Professor DONALDSON rose and said : The question to which I desire to call the attention of the 
Institute has reference to the recent debates in a certain grave assembly, which I have no doubt most of 
you have read, and in which observations have been passed upon architecture and sculpture, and the arts of 
this country. You will, doubtless, have noticed the very depreciatory manner in which they have been 
noticed — the, I may say, flippant consideration with which architects and sculptors have been treated in 
general in the discussions of Thursday and Friday last. This is a matter of very immediate moment. 
There were frequent and long debates, and the profession was certainly ably vindicated by Mr. Beresford 
Hope and Sir Charles Lanyon ; and I will invite the members, who have not read these discussions, to 
peruse them very carefully. In the course of the discussions, there was, as I said before, a good deal of 
flippant, passing remark made by those, who really know nothing about the subject, who are ignorant of 
art, and have not a proper feeling for it, and who ventured to call in question the abilities of men of the 
first talent in this country, who have devoted their time, talents and energies, and incurred an enormous 
expense, in order to come out with honour in the recent competitions, both in regard to the Courts of 
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Law and the National Gallery. To those remarks I think we ought not patiently to submit. I think 
we should put in motion some means of getting our art ably vindicated in the House of Parliament. 
The great competition in regard to the Courts of Justice was one, which inyolyed great reputations^ I 
may say ; and yet it was denounced by one or two members of the House as a perfect failure, and as a 
result that no one architect could be recommended as competent to carry out the work. Similar 
remarks were made upon the National Gallery. The designs for this building were of great importance, 
and it must be admitted by all that they showed a great deal of talent. If in such a case the competing 
architects are not able to meet all that is expected of them, I think we may regard that almost as the 
natural result of any competition. The main object of such a contest is to find the man, who is most 
competent to carry out the instructions presented to him. Now, I will venture to say that the instruc- 
tions presented to the architects for the National Gallery were most incongruous and ill-digested ; but 
at the same time, however contrary to their own convictions of fitness, &c., the architects are obliged 
to adhere to these instructions, and to carry out their designs in conformity thereto. How is it possible 
for any man, any architect, to realize a design which should meet all the requirements that may be 
supposed to be necessary ; to meet all the intentions that might be thought requisite on the part of the 
propounders, without having personal communications and personal explanations, pro and con^ with 
respect to the several points that come before them ? The obvious result of competition, therefore, 
is to procure the man, who shows the greatest ability to undertake the work required of him. Hence, 
those, who have to decide such a question, should really consider which of the competitors has produced 
a design that is likely to carry out the requirements of the project, whatever it may be. I would say 
this in the face of the world. Let the designs, which have been presented with respect to the New Law 
Courts, be laid before all Europe, and I defy any nation — whether it be French, German, Italian, or 
any other — ^to produce a series of designs of such noble conception, so well carried out, so ably delineated 
in every respect, so artistic in all their bearings, and so reasonable in all their requirements which they 
provide, as the series of designs which were presented for the New Law Courts. And yet, when the 
architects have done their duty, all is left in doubt and suspense, and no justice whatever is done to the 
competitors, the matter being referred upon some legal technical points to the Solicitor or the Attorney- 
General. That is not a proper position in which architects should be placed. The consequence is ; 
that those who want to make a joke or let fly a witticism in such discussions as those alluded to, 
immediately avail themselves of the opportunity to say the architects of England are not competent, 
and that it is difficult to find one who is able to execute and carry out any great desig^. Now, it 
appears to me that these are imputations which must be met, but the difficulty is how this is to be done. 
I have thought this subject of such importance to the profession, that we ought to consider and 
thoroughly investigate it. We find the same sweeping observations with reference to the sculpture of 
London. I am not going to defend all the sculpture in the metropolis, but we may say that there are 
sculptures worthy of the period. And, therefore, when the subject of statues was alluded to it was 
asked, where were they found ? for what object were they made ? and there is nothing but contemptuous 
reproach, that they are put into a storehouse, or as a last resource a position is found for them in 
Westminster Hall. Now, that is not the way to treat artists who are of an extremely susceptible class. 
They want encouragement instead of disparagement. We find in all periods, that they have had the 
most delicate feelings, and unless they are inspired to hope and treated with tenderness, they are really 
unable to produce those noble works, which should do honour to the times in which they live. Instead 
of that, we find only discouragement in this country, and flippant remarks, such as those alluded to as 
having been uttered in those discussions. I do not know whether any of the members are desirous of 
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making any observations in addition to those which have occorred to me ; bat I may say that I really 
think it is by no means an unimportant subject to the profession at large. 

Mr. Seddon : I consider the subject is a most important one, especially having regard to the way 
in which such matters are invariably treated by the House ; and if any course can be adopted that will 
tend to vindicate the profession, I certainly think it would be better for us. 

No further observations having been made on this matter, the subject then dropped, and the 
meeting adjourned, for discussion on Mr. Digby Wyatt*s paper, to the 8th of June next. 



HopI Sn^tftute of mitiit mmtttti. 



At the Ordinary General Meeting, held on Monday, Stb Jnue, 1S68, Cbarles Babrt, Vice-President' 
in the Chur, the Secretary for Foreign CorreBpondence read the following Commnnications received 
from ProfesBor Lahgb, Honorary and Correaponding Member, and Translated by C. C. NELSON, 
Fellow :— 

THE FALL OF THE CUPOLA OF THE LEOPOLDSTADT BASILICA, PBSTH. 



ThiB church (improperly called the Leopoldstodt 
Basilica) for the Catholic commnuity in Pesth, 
was commenced af(«r the design of Hild, archi- 
tect, in 1855. After his death the superinten- 
dence of the bnilding was entmsted to Ybl, 
architect, who forthwith executed the drum of 
the cnpola, already commenced, np to the coun- 
terforts, but did not begin the cupola because 
he had submitted another design to the Minister, 
which awaited confirmation. In October 1867 
cracks appeared in the pier B., tweWe feet above 
the floor, which increased in size ^ter a great 
storm. The architect, to whom the occurrence 
naturally appeared Buspidous, immediately re- 
quested the meeting of a commission, which 
proved that the quarry stone used in the work 
was considerably inferior to that required by 
the contract, and that three years previously 
important reparationa had been made in the 
eighteen inch thick brick casing. The com- 
mission was, however, of opinion that no 
immediate danger existed, and that the work 
might be allowed time quietly to settle. Ybl, 
however, meanwhile set about accurate calcu- 
latioas, which showed that the piers, sixteen feet 
thick, of the material employed, were in a condition to support the atone cupola with the ironwork, a 
weight of 50,000 cwt., and yet insure a tenfold security. All this tune the cracks enlarged, and in 
December extended as far as the croaa arches. The architect pressed for a further calling together of 
the commission, which now resolved to take precautionary measures. At firat it was proposed to wall 
up the openings between the piers; but this idea was given up on account of the great number of 
bricks required, and it was determined to shore np the arches with wood. The work was to be commenced 
on the 22nd of last January; but on that day about twelve o'clock the piers presented so suspicionB an 
appearance that the work was immediately stopped, and the architect hastened to the Minister to warn 
him of the impending fall. With all speed a coQumsaion was agun summoned, bat only came together 
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just in time to bear Titneas to the catastrophe in the nuns of the bailding. Tb.a dram (tunboor) fell 
in, and the weight of the fallen mass of 230,000 cwt. injured many other parts and shattered to pioces 
thecrjpl. 

Herr Bajer, architect, who took the accompanying plan, attributes the fall to the defectiTe nature 
of the materials and of the workmanship; for the piers had been built, as nsoal in Pesth, of mixed 
masonry, consisting of layers of irregnlar pieces of soft light gny (often qnite white) limestone, 
alternating with two or three conrses of brick. The irregnlar masses of two cubic feet are placed, of 
unequal height, close together, the interstices filled mth mortar and smalt bits of stone, and then to 
bring the rarions heights of the stones to a level two or three conrses of brick are laid, which give a 
level bed for the following courses of quarry stone. In consequence of this method, by which in manj 
places no bricks, in others some courses occnr, a mass is produced which does not afford equal power 
of resistance in all its parte, and under great weight, as in this instance,, must ineritably be crnahed 
and split, because the pressure comes only on detached points. Of the pier B. aboat fifteen feet an 
still standing ; more remains of pier A. ; on the contrary, the piers C. and D. are perfectly preserved. 
Eye-witnesses state that first the half resting on the piers A. and B. fell in, and then the other half 
followed. 

Of the four bell towers at the angles of the church the two front ones next the entrance are finished 
and terminate in a platform with a gallery. The last story of the other tower is incomplete, but tite 
chapel, complete in itself, is ready and used for divine service. 



MEMORANDUM TO DETERMINE THE PRESSURE OP THE WIND. 

Is the be^uing of this year so violent a storm raged at Offenbnrg in Baden, 
near Strasburgh, that two pinnacles fell down from the tower of the new Gothic 
Evangelical Church, and partially destroyed the vaulting of the building. The 
pinnacles (shown in the sketch) were of red sandstone, a cubic foot of which weighs 
about one hundred and twenty pounds, so that each pinnacle weighed about 
60 cwt. At the beds a, b, and c, the stones were well connected by iron dowels, 
but not at the lowest bed, d, on which the turning over took place. The superficial 
contents of one mde of the pinnacle amount to about thirty square feet. This 
is the rize of the surface exposed to pressure, supposing the wind acted peipen- 
dicnlariy to it. Assuming now the united force of the wind on the pinnacle in the 
centra of gmrity of one of the side faces (at about seven feet from the base), and 
comparing the momentum of pressure with the stability of the piuuacle, we arrive 
at an air pressure of about thirty pounds on each square foot of the side surface. 
Such a pressure corresponds to a velocity of iiie wind of about one hundred and 
thirty feet in a second ; but as the mean direction (tf the wind is ten degrees 
towards the horizon, the velocity was somewhat greater to produce the observed 
results. Whenever the height of such masses much exceeds their breadth, we 
must be careful to connect such pinnacles together with deeply inserted dowels, 
however secure such detached construction may appear by reason of their weight. 
In the present instance the breadth is to the height about as 1 to 8. 




Carltruhe, May 1 



F. LANGE, Professor. 
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The Meeting having then proceeded to the 

DISCUSSION ON MR. M. DIGBY WYATT'S PAPER— 

" On the Foreign Abtists employed in England during the 16th Century, and their 

Inpluenob on British Art," 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, Fellow, in opening the discussion, said : Since the date of the last meeting , 
sach leisure as I have had has heen mainly devoted to endeayouring to add to the interest of my paper 
by supplying what one of the members then suggested it was rather deficient in, and that was graphic 
illustration. I felt while completing that paper that I had not time to prepare diagrams upon a large scale, 
and if I had done so upon a small scale, they would haye been entirely inoperatiye as illustrations when 
hung upon the rather dimly-lit walls of this large room. I preferred to spend the time necessary for 
anything of that kind in putting on stone, and thereby on permanent record, such illustrations as I 
thought necessary in such a form as might be printed in the Transactions of the Institute. Permit me. 
Sir, before the discussion is opened, to take this opportunity of explaining what illustrations I have 
made as an addition to the subject of my paper. My attention was first directed to the monument of 
Dr. John Young, in the Chapel of the Rolls Court, partly because of its great interest as one of the 
finest works of its kind in existence, and partly because it has never, to my knowledge, been adequately 
illustrated. By the kind permission of Mr. T. Duffus Hardy, and with his assistance, I made a careful 
examination of the monument, measured it, and have had it drawn out ; and I hope in a few days, if I 
can possibly get time, to be able to trace it in lithography, to be printed and circulated with the report 
of this discussion. Now this monument is peculiarly interesting — of far greater interest even than I 
thought it was when I alluded to it in my paper — because I find from the inscription upon it that it was 
finished in the year 1516. It was in that year that the contract was entered into with the executors of 
Henry Yllth's Chapel for the monument of the king, which, therefore, clearly proves that the monu- 
ment in the RoUs Chapel took precedence of the monument in Henry Yllth's Chapel. From that 
circumstance I think we may fairly assume that when the Florentine merchants brought over Torrigiano 
to this country, they had an ulterior eye to his employment upon the monument of Henry YII., which 
they knew was likely to be speedily set in hand ; and that, in order to prove Torrigiano's competence for 
the execution of the more important work, they obtained a commission for him to do this, as a sort of 
trial piece. I haye never been able satisfactorily to identify all the circumstances which connected 
Torrigiano with this monument to Dr. Young ; but Mr. Hardy has promised me to look through the 
contemporary records connected with the office of the Rolls, and to see if he can find any definite 
recognition or written proof of Torrigiano*s employment upon it. The style you will, I think, recognise, 
even from my rough sketches, is so clearly Florentine of the most elaborate kind that you will say at 
once that it could haye come from no man^s hand who was not a riyal of the great Michael Angelo him- 
self. The different parts of the monument are free from the dwarfed imitation of tlie antique common 
in early cinque-cento work ; and in the bold forms of the mouldings, the large sunk channellings in the 
'* cavettos," and the simple grandeur of the sarcophagus, they exhibit Italian architecture in the fully 
developed forms specially affected by Michael Angelo and his School. I think it is peculiarly interesting 
when you come to compare them with the architectural parts of Henry Yllth^s monument, in which the 
architect was probably more hampered by the instructions of the executors for that monument. I haye 
here the ori^al sketches and measurements which I made in the chapel, and you will see from the 
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beautiful head of Chriflt, which forms the centre feature of the lunette, how fine in style the characteristic 
modelling of the monument to Dr. Young really iB. In order to compare with it, I caused a lithograph 
to be prepared of the end of Henry Yllth^s monument, which will be published with the report of this 
discussion. That you see is in perfect cinque-cento, but in a weaker form, if I may use such an 
expression. 

Professor DONALDSON. — I understand it is from the sarcophagus tomb of Henry YII ? 

Mr. Wtatt. — Yes, it represents one end of the tomb. Then, for the sake of comparison with 
tbat, I haye reproduced roughly on stone a sketch I made last year from the best of the terra-cotta 
heads from St. Donates Castle, Glamorganshire ; and I have also added studies from some of the designs 
made by Holbein for the illustration of books, before he came to England, for the great printers Froben 
and Bebelins, of Basle, and Treschel, of Lyons. Then I have here, also drawn from the original, the 
figure of St. Gteorge and the Dragon, which I think is very interesting, because you will remember that 
in my paper I have described the monument of Henry YIII. ; and from that description you will 
recollect that it was determined to haye an equestrian statue of the king, as large as life, for the centre 
of the tomb, and around the pedestal for that statue were to be bas-reliefs from the legend of St. 
George and the Dragon. My impression is that the first design for' that monument may yery likely 
haye been an equestrian statue of St. George and the Dragon in the centre, with the king and his 
queen on each side of the equestrian statue. As it exists, the statuette is certainly yery English in 
its subject and character. As this yery interesting work of art happened to be in the possession of one 
of my clients, Mr. Louis Hutb, I was fortunate in being permitted to make the drawing from it, which 
I haye attempted to lithograph. This other plate I haye sketched from the beautiful drawing by 
Holbein preseryed in the Bodleian Library, which you may possibly remember to haye seen in the Loan 
Collection at South Kensington. The original yase was no doubt executed as a present from the king 
to Queen Anne Boleyn. It shows many of the best characteristics of Renaissance Art ; and if you 
consider the early period at which this and other works of the same kind and by the same master were 
produced, you must regard them as important illustrations of the style and character of the handicraft 
of the man who certainly more rapidly changed our national style of design, if not in architecture, at 
least in art industry, than any other person before or since his time. I haye also here, Sir, by way of 
giying some illustration of the only building fairly referable to any of Henry YIII.'s Italian prot^g^s, 
a drawing on stone taken from the rare print of the period, by Hoefhagel, of the fa9ade of Nonsuch. 
I will not say that this was a beautiful building. It was too fantastic, but the blame for this it would 
be scarcely just to attribute to its architect. One of the faults of Henry YIII. was that he dictated too 
much to the people he employed, and caused the most incongruous subjects to be introduced and models 
followed. I haye no doubt, howeyer, that the little figures alluded to by Eyelyn and Pepys were works 
of a yery high order of merit indeed, or the former, at least, who was a really accomplished judge, 
would not haye admired them. 

I haye made these few remarks in order to put the meeting in possession of the kind of illustrations 
which I thought would best accompany the paper ; and now, if you will allow me, I will listen to any 
written or oral communications which any of the members may please to make upon the subject of the 
paper ; and if it should be within my competence to afford additional information by way of sequel or 
response to any of those communications, I shall be extremely happy to do so, after I may haye had 
the pleasure of hearing them. 
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The following remarks on Mr. M. Digby Wyatt's Paper, by Mr. M. Gordon "Hills, 
Associate, were then read : — 

Mr. Digby Wyatt has mentioned Theodore Beraardi and his two sons, Antony and Lambert, 
brought to England, as he states, by Bishop Sherburne, in 1519. I may add, from Dallawaj's 
examination of the parish registers in Chichester, that this Antony, the son, died in 1619, aged 
105; he was therefore only fiye years old when his father came over to work for Sherburne, and 
^e paintings executed at that time must be attributed to the father, Theodore Bemardi, alone. 
A part of his paintings in Chichester Cathedral, ^(Ut-portraits of the Sovereigns of England from 
Wilham the Conqueror to Henry VIII,, were absolutely destroyed by the fall of the spire, February 21, 
1861. The rest were taken down when the ruins were cleared away, and have been preserved and 
lefixed, though not in their former position. The two great pictures referring to the foundation of the 
see by St. Wilfred and Coedwalla, the Saxon King, and the patronage of it by Henry VIII., are now at 
the back of the chair stalls under the great arch of the south transept. The portraits of the bishops 
from the foundation of the see are now in the north transept, under the great window at its north end. 
For the history of art these works had lost much of their interest, in consequence of their treatment 
by Tremaine, of which Mr. Wyatt has spoken ; but there is in existence a series of untouched paintings, 
I think unquestionably by the elder Bemardi. These paintings are at Amberley Castle, Sussex. This 
castle is the property of the Bishops of Chichester, and in Sherburne's time was one of their resi- 
dences. An upper chamber in it has still considerable remains of oak panelling, of Sherburne's time, 
and bearing his initials, R. S., carved as well as painted. In the panels are painted a series of female 
figures, the meaning of which was long a puzzle to antiquaries. Mr. Scharf, at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and Mr. Albert Way, and others, offered some probable conjectures ; but I happened to show 
to my friend Mr. J. R. Planche, Somerset Herald^ photographs of five of the ^uo^i-portraits, when 
he at once hit on the truth, and explained the whole matter. This was in 1864, and his solution will be 
found in the *^ Journal of the Biitish Archaeological Association '* for that year. The series consisted 
of nine portraits ; of two of them now very little remains, and their remarkable coats of arms identified 
them as a series of " The Nine Worthy Women of the World," which painters and romancers of that 
period were fond of delineating, the artist or the poet being very much given to make his own choice 
as to the personages to be enrolled in the Worthy Nine. Amongst those depicted at Amberley we have 
Semiramis, Queen of Babylon; Thamaris, Queen of the Massagetas; Queen Sinopis of *' Ennay;" and 
Cassandra ; with, probably, Minthia and Hippolita, Amazons. All of them had explanatory legends, 
but these were painted out, most likely, in the time of Charles II., when some additional painting was 
certainly done in the room, and are now only partially displayed afresh. Although the margins were 
thus repainted, the pictures themselves were not interfered with, and Robert Sherburne's initials, 
R. S., may still be seen upon some of them. These, I think, must be regarded as highly valuable 
specimens of Bemardi's work. I may add that his sons continued to exercise their father's profession in 
Chichester, and apparently in a descending scale. Lambert Bernard, son of the before-mentioned 
Lambert, was baptised in 1627, and is probably the same ^* Lam. Bernard, Pict." whose name I noticed 
on the cathedral weathercock, when it came to the ground in 1861, with the record that he gilt it in 
the year 1675. To the first Bernardi, commonly believed to be Theodore, it is usual to attribute a 
good deal of Renaissance arabesque work, which at different times I have seen exposed from beneath 
more modem coatings on the nave vaultings of Chichester Cathedral, and which is to be seen very 
extensively on the vaulting of the choir of the neighbouring abbey church of Boxgrove. I say, is to 
be seen, because, although Boxgrove Church has recently been restored, and I have not since 
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seen it, I have not heard that this has been disturbed. Mr. Wyatt has followed the popular account 
in naming the head of the Bemardi family, Theodore, but it is worth notice that in Bishop Sherburne's 
own papers, as pointed out by the Rev. G. A. Clarkson (" Sussex ArchsBological Collections," 
voL xvii. pp. 211, 212), "Lambert Bemardi, the painter," is at least twice mentioned, and not 
Theodore at all. I do not see in Mr. Wyatt's list the name of a Dutch artist, Stevens, of whom 
Pennant speaks as " an able statuary, painter, and medalist." For my acquaintance with the matter I 
am again indebted to my friend Mr. Planch^. Stevens was employed about 1594 by John Lord 
Lumley, or at any rate before the death of that nobleman in 1609, to paint a series of historical portraits 
of his ancestry, and these may still be seen at Lumley Castle, Durham. One of them, representing 
Sir Ralph Lumley kneeling before King Richard XL, Mr. Planch^ at once identified as being copied, so 
far as the figure of the king is concerned, from the ancient picture of that Sovereign still existing in the 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster, and engraved in Garter*s " Ancient Painting and Sculpture." On 
a careful comparison of the two pictures, it is impossible to doubt the correctness of Mr. Planch^'s 
suggestion. The other ^ua^t-portraits are in costume of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, pretending to represent individuals in a regular line as hr back as the time of William the 
Conqueror, and it seems highly probable that they, too, are copies from some other pictures with which 
the artist was familiar. 

Mr. E. C. Robins, Fellow, then read his remarks on the same Paper, as follows : It is with great 
diffidence that I venture to express very hastily the thoughts to which my perusal of Mr. Wyatt's 
paper has given rise. And I only submit them, as in duty bound, to add my mite to the full discussion 
of the interesting questions provoked by Mr. Wyatt*s learned and elaborate paper, the biographical 
accuracy of which I accept as incontestible. There is something especially refireshing and invigorating 
in the unhesitating adhesion of such a man as Mr. Wyatt to principles not now particularly popular. 
One is carried back to the days of one's pupilage, when the absolute divinity of Grecian archi- 
tecture was a leading article of professional faith, and the Roman art of the Augustan age its only 
rival for supremacy. Mr. Wyatt boldly appears, not as the apologist, but as the champion of 
the much-abused Renaissance style of art, and the recorder of the histories of those men to 
whom he says we owe ** the rapid formation of the great English School of Architects, to whom we 
are indebted for the creation of the so-called Elizabethan, and who kept alive the fiame of that lamp of 
symmetry and comeliness of structure which ultimately, through Jones and Wren, shed its rays far and 
wide, not through England only, but to every land and clime in which such noble and right royal architec- 
ture as theirs will and must be cherished as long as arts may flourish and mankind endure." The foreign 
source of the stream of art thus overflowing this country is indicated in the title of the paper ; still 
Mr. Wyatt is at some pains to show the national character of this new development of the arts here. 
He gives it as his opinion that English Gothic Art was in its decrepitude, that Renaissance was in its 
prime, and that the result of their association was '< the birth of an entirely new phase of art," 
culminating in the triumphant ascendancy of foreign ideas, and the revival and permanent establishment 
of Classicality. The philosophical remarks at the opening of the paper and dispersed throughout it do 
not appear to be the logical consequence of reasoning upon the facts, but rather the statement of the 
premises of an argument attempted to be supported by facts, but which the facts collected fail to 
sustain, and in many cases seem to contradict. Thus, English Gothic Art is stated to be in its 
decrepitude at a time when Beauchamp Chapel, Eton CoUege Chapel, St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
Bath Abbey, Henry Yllth's Chapel, and King's College, Cambridge, were the embodiments of the 
'^ technic, aesthetic, and phonetic " condition of the arts of this country ; buildings which Mr. Wyatt 
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acknowledges " were of remarkable merit in technical execution, as well as in grace and beauty of 
design/* and be does not point to any subsequent works of equal extent at all comparable with them. 
The Wars of the Roses sufficiently account for the decline in some of the industrial arts, in sculpture, 
painting, and jewellery ; but they do not seem to have retarded the conception and execution of the 
great works before mentioned ; and the decrepitude of English Gothic Art would not seem to have 
existed until premature old Age resulted from the neglect of it by Church and State. And who was 
accountable for this but Henry YUI. himself, who introduced foreign elements of design against the 
will of his people, which led to the popular rising described by Mr. Wyatt, which was put down by 
brute force only, but which still found vent in the ballads of the time ? This prince, instead of nourishing 
native art, patronized foreigners of all descriptions, and the native art force, having reached such a 
culminating point of excellence as evidenced by the buildings referred to— which, admitting all their 
faults, have nothing like them in the world — was crushed out of it by disappointment and discredit, and 
want of encouragement from either churchmen or statesmen. And from that time to the present foreign 
fashions have been preferred to native worth. 

*' With the development of the principles of the Beformation, men naturally refused to put new 
wine into old bottles," says Mr. Wyatt; '^ and the country, beginning with Royalty, and proceeding 
through the chief nobles and successive Ministers of State, ripened for that inoculation of novelty from 
abroad which, as we shall have occasion to see, rapidly supplanted the old systems of progress by 
spontaneous internal national combustion.*' 

What 1 is it a thing for which we have any reason to be congratulated that the '^ inoculation of 

novelty from abroad should supplant the old systems of progress ? '* Does Mr. Wyatt doubt that those 

principles were soxmd and true ? Was not the distinctive character of the arts as they existed in this 

country at the period, its national glory, as the exponent of its individuality and the outcome of the 

religious aspirations of its people ? Did it not possess the charm of native beauty, in common with 

other distinct styles of art, the intrinsic worth of which are just in the same proportion that they 

were the expression of the necessities of the originators, their earnest craving to worthily represent their 

ideal of beauty or magnificence, their desire to exhibit their fear of the gods, honour to the king, and 

respect to themselves ? Is it not iUogical to assert that such inoculation by force from without was the 

result of '^ spontaneous internal national combustion 7 " Surely it was not the love of the profane arts 

introduced by foreigners that made them flourish ; they never were popular till generations of apathy 

had passed ; it was owing to the patronage of the influential few — ^the King and his Court. Was not 

the Elizabethan style provoked by the lingering love of the people for its own forms of art and its 

determination to engraft upon the foreign taste all of English feeling that it could p — a final protest 

against the imputation of decrepitude. The life of art was not in the importations from abroad ; what 

of life remained was indigenous to the soiL The absurd incongruities of Nonsuch Palace found no 

popular sympathy, any more than the Brighton Pavilion. And once let loose by the wiser policy and 

purer taste of the Cardinal, the native arts revelled in the pleasantries of Hampton Court, of which old 

Skelton sings : — 

" The Kynge's Court 

Should have the excellence ; 

But Hampton Court 

Hath the pre-emynence.'' 

English art died no natural death, was suffered to reach no decrepitude, but was tortured and finally 
strangled by that same egotistical Prince whom Mr. Wyatt delights to honour — who sacrificed so many 
other '^ graces '* to his lust. But Mr. Wyatt does not seem to see the caustic wit that suggested the 
placing of the ^' hoole personage '* of Henry VIII. on the curling locks of the capital of an Ionic 
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column. Again, is it fair to the spirit of the reformed religion to say that the new wine was put into 
new bottles because the old were not trustworthy, when in fact it was enshrined in those yery forms of 
art dedicated to the special sendee of the still nnreformed religion ? Rather, was it not indicative of 
the incongruities of the age, whereby the suppression of bigotry was made the business of an impare 
Prince ? Yet Mr. Wyatt would ratify the spurious title of '^ Defender of the Faith,'* and add the equally 
well deserved title of '^ Regenerator of the Arts.*' Whaterer the genius of the foreign artists, howeyer 
great their technical skill in the details of the arts of sculpture and painting and industries of the 
period, there was no heart, no love, no noble ideal. The old Church had corrupted itself and was 
despised ; the new was made despicable by its supporters, was wounded in the house of its friends ; and 
the result was that no religious aspirations inspired the age, either here or abroad, and forms of art 
naturally partook of the learning of the schools — '* the Renascence " intellectualism, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold writes it — and heathen mythology was the accepted storehouse of symbolism ; a state of things 
well reflected in the pages of Ruskin, who says in his fourth Edinburgh Lecture : — 

*' The world has had a Trinity of ages — the classical age, extending to the fall of the Roman 
empire ; the medissyal age, extending to the close of the fifteenth century ; the modem age, thence- 
forward to our own times ; a change taking place about the time of Raphael in the spirit of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants both, a change which consisted in the denial of their religious belief as there- 
tofore expressed in the outward things of life. Thus, before the revival of Classic Art the very fumitnre 
of the Eling's house was made to confess his Christianity : it may be imperfect and impure Christianity, 
but, such as it might be, it was all that men had then to live and die by ; and there was not a pane of 
glass in their windows nor a pallet by their bedside that did not profess and proclaim it. Since that 
period the decoration has consisted of Cupids and Graces, Floras, Dianas, Jupiters, Junes, &c., as if 
we were bom heathens ; so that the great broad fact which distinguishes modem art from medieval is 
this : that all ancient art was religious, and all modem art profane." 

« Freedom and hope," says Fergusson, in his * Tme Principles of Beauty in Art,' '' are the first 
two principles of greatness in art as in everything else ; and servility and despair of doing better than 
has been done before must cramp the noblest genius and hide the highest aim." 

It has been well said that if there is one word by which an artist or critic may be tested — a single 

term in which all trath in art and all virtue in action might be summed up, in which we could find all 

the essence of a mind or the purpose of a life — it should be the term Ideal. The reception of this term 

in all its consequences, or on the other hand its utter rejection, at once determines what an artist is in 

his end and aims. To have no ideal is to have nothing to strive for or hope after. The Ideal should be 

the end and aim of the Fine Arts, as distinct from Engineering. It was Coleridge who said that « 

*' picture was an intermediate something between a thought and a thing." The thought and the thing 

stand respectively for the outward world of matter and the inner world of mind. The thing or object 

is received and taken from visible nature into the inner mind of the artist, and there, being elaborated 

and combined with his individual idiosyncrasy of thought and feeling, comes forth a second time into 

actual existence under the new and created form of Art. The primary, the raw material is nature, the 

forming however is mind, and the ultimate product Art. Nature enters into the mind a fact, a reality, 

and issues forth i^ picture, a poem, an ideality. To the nature around him the artist adds his own 

nature. 

'< And thus it is that native air 

Mind informs with visions fair." 

" Within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face behold 

What mind cm make where Nature's self would fail," 
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In an estimate of the conditions nnder which the '< creation of an entirely new phase of art ** is 
possible, why does Mr. Wyatt ignore the effect of the absence of any noble ideal in the iuflaence of 
preign artists on British art? All true development is from within and thence without, inward 
enlightenment expressing itself in outward from ; and all true and noble art is an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual gift or grace. Take the Ufe of Torregiano, '* the first great Italian 
master upon whom the King most fortunately lighted/' says Mr. Wyatt, and consider for a moment 
what great development of art in its highest range may be expected from the mental laboratory of one 
who begins life by breaking the nose of Michael Angelo, (whom he always hated, says Yasari, because 
he was superior to himself,) who was afterwards employed by Pope Alexander at the Vatican, but whom 
he speedily left for the army because the pay and spoil attracted him. Disappointed of the promotion 
he coveted, he returned to his art, which for itself he had no love, and worked in bronze and in marble 
such things as his sordid mind could conceive and his facile fingers embody. It needed little purity of 
soul to please the voluptuous Harry ; so he was invited to England, lured by the better pay ; but here 
this ill-conditioned man, the pioneer of the mercenary artists who followed him for the same good pay, 
was soon obliged to leave for Spain, where he got into trouble for smashing a figure of the Virgin, for 
whose purity he can have had no reverence, no heart to portray ; and art can have consequently suffered 
little loss by the demolition. Yet it is to such a man and to such men that the students of the nineteenth 
century are bidden as to a festival of good things. But I believe it to be as true to-day as twenty 
years ago when Fergusson uttered it — 

'^ One of the most fundamental rules of art is that sordid minds cannot express elevation, the 
impure cannot express purity, or the vulgar mind elegance ; if we want lofty, pure, and elegant art we 
must go to minds where those feelings exist; for all arts are the reflex of the individual or the nation 
practising them, and the improvement must come from within, either from more sedulous cultivation 
of purity and the higher emotions or by a more honest and straightforward mode of expression than has 
hitherto been adopted. On the other hand we may feel perfectly certain that all that is bad in the 
individual or the nation will come out in their art, however much they may attempt to disguise it by 
foreign costumes or plumes borrowed from those who were artists not only in form but in spirit. Art 
must come from the heart, and can only come from thence." 

We do not want artists to give us a picture of what nature ia only (that Torregiano and others like 
him may do), but what they think of nature (and who cares for the thoughts of such a man as he ?) 
The mere copying of nature is not the ultimate end of art. Man has to infuse something of himself 
into the picture or building. It is the artist or me; acting on the Not me. We do not want a dwarfed 
and cfuicatured naturalism, but an inspired literalism. What seems most required to effect a revivifica- 
tion of the arts at any period of their decline is inspiration, besides that which may be learnt at schools; 
and this is often the fruit of honest labour and of pure thought.* 

I hope I have made clear the points on which I am chiefly disappointed in Mr. WyatVs otherwise 

remarkable paper, which opens a new page in the history of art. At the same time let me say that I 

greatly sympathize with Mr. Wyatt' s cosmopolitanism, and would desire to steer clear, as he has done, 

of the error of those whose preconceived preference for some particular style or phase of art, blinds 

them to the beauty of others ; but I should wish to avoid latitudinarianism. To more accurately define 

my meaning, I cannot do better than quote, in conclusion, the following contrast between Grecian and 

Gk)thic art, sent to me in a letter from my friend the Rev. Q. B. Porteous, who thus sums up their 

powers and limitations. 

I n — 

* The recognition, appreciation and interpenetration of the ** trae styles." Surely it ia the nnion of Strength 
and Beanty, not the association of decrepitade and pedantry to which we should look for the '* birth of an entirely 
new phase of Art*^ 
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'^ In scolpture one sees nothing so fine as the Greek remains. It is a shame that the idolater 
should have stood nearer to nature and have wrestled more triumphantly with her reiled angel than 
the sculptors of any Christian age. The only Christian sculpture of profound merit is to he found in 
the general style and execution of the cathedral. Here, indeed, is something which in uniting heautj 
and perfection stands far above the graceful temple of the Greek or the more massive structure of the 
Egyptian, and is calculated by its general effect to lead the soul into states where the imprisoned love- 
liness within the soul itself can burst its fetters and execute the behest of the Divine Original. In 
classical civilization among the Greeks we had finer architecture than has ever been seen since. The 
sons of Hellas, a national incarnation of intellect, the grand avahier of genius, the light bringers of 
the world, were real architects ; as real as unreligious men could be. Let their Archaic sculpture give 
the first response ; and next, is not their architecture clear, finished and faultless ? Is not the symbolic 
character of Greek architecture a reflection of well-defined ideas though of miserably dormant affec- 
tions ? Is not the very completeness of Grecian architecture symbolical of a mind habituated to ideas 
well formed, which it effectually grasps, while yet ignorant of those aspirations which ascend heaven- 
ward to the unlimited vastitudes of the infinite and eternal, of which a Gothic cathedral is so befitting 
and so magnificent an expression ? The Parthenon is thought manifested in marble ; York Minster is 
faith reflected in stone. One is the product of intellect ; the other is the offspring of the moral senti- 
ments. The first is an idea ; the last is a prayer. Artists designed the former, but saints must have 
conceived the latter.'* 

Professor DONALDSON, Hon. Sec. For. Cor. — If I understand Mr. Digby Wyatt's paper aright, 
and the intention with which he has written it, I should say, that it was not to justify the introduction 
of a new style of art, nor to condemn the old one, which really seemed to have exhausted itself ; but 
merely to follow out and to give us the history of the artistic training of the mind, which eventually 
produced the invention or adoption of a new style of art altogether. I think Mr. Digby Wyatt was 
quite justified in saying that Gk>thic art at that time was in a state of decadence, because, if we only 
look at the exterior of Henry Yllth's Chapel, we must own that there was then great degradation of 
taste. And there is no one, who has studied Gothic or medieval art, but must acknowledge, that at 
that time it was not worthy of continuing its career. There is a difference when we consider the vaulting 
of the chapel itself, because that was rather the scientific work of the mason than the artistic combina- 
tion of the architect. The structural skill, with which the vaulting is arranged, is such as to surpass 
almost any previous combination of a like nature ; and in point of art there is exquisite beauty. But 
the exterior of Henry Yllth's Chapel altogether certainly shows, that art had arrived at a very low ebb 
in point of taste. We are much indebted to Mr. Digby Wyatt for going through the analytical study of 
the development of the new style of art in this country, following it through all its phases, and pointing 
out to whom we may attribute the introduction of this new style, and the various steps by which 
we arrived at its transition in the sixteenth century. Now, we must recollect what had led to this. 
The whole of the Continent had been in commotion for a century previous, not merely politically, but in 
a certain artistic and literary sense, in consequence of the Greeks having been driven out of Constan- 
tiuople and having taken refuge in Italy. The study of classic literature was revived through them, and 
began to resume its great dimensions and proportions, for it had been altogether lost. When it 
was reverted to again, it naturally induced the study of architecture and of sculpture of the Classic period, 
and of pictorial representations few only however, of which then remained, as in the Baths of Titos ; 
and it was this that led the Italian mind into a new train of ideas, weary with the incongruous buildings 
of the pseudo- Gothic stamp in that country. These were most barbaric productions : mixtures of all 
kinds of sentiment borrowed from the North, and from Germany especially ; the incongruous remnants 
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of old buildings, pnt together as chance might direct, and without any rule of art ; producing masses 
of buildings of a certain imposing size, with occasional graceful chance-combinations, but, as works of 
art, incomplete — I say, dissatisfied with this state of things, the Italians wanted to have some fixed 
laws of art, which should do away with these incongruities and these jarring principles of design, 
which should elerate art upon the same principles as classic literature, based on coherent forms and 
well understood principles. Such was the case upon the Continent, the Italian mind being then very 
rigorous and powerful — in fact, I may say the Italians at that period were the first nation in the world 
— ^in Europe certainly. They were brilliant in their imagination, eloquent with all the burning emphasis 
of a most impassioned language ; they were enthusiastic in all they undertook, regardless of personal 
consequences ; imbued with a deep love of the arts, pictorial and musical ; they were inspired, for they 
had a natural rich store of iuTention and originality of ideas, not without deep and erudite investigation 
of the secrets of nature and the more obvious beauties of the animal and yegetable world ; devoting 
their lives to the pursuits they followed. Such were the people who took the lead throughout all 
Europe, and therefore all Europe naturally followed them. The other European peoples were not 
endowed to the same extent with the same qualities ; they were not possessed of the like rare faculties ; 
and, therefore, feeling the influence of such superior minds, they instinctively yielded to their impulse. 
Now, England could not stand alone ; she must be actuated by like feelings, and naturally enough 
she followed in the wake. We know the intimate relations which existed between Francis I. and 
Henry VUL, and the influence which the French King had in those days upon ours, and of which the 
interview on the Field of Gold between the two monarchs at Calais is a proof. It appears to me, 
therefore, that it was impossible, altogether impossible, for England to remain behind the nations of the 
Continent, retaining its mediieval propensities and preferences ; but it was obliged to adopt the new taste 
prevalent throughout Europe. Now it is the investigation of that and of the process of the teaching 
of the English mind for the introduction of that new class of art, which Mr. Digby Wyatt has sought 
to bring before us. We know that in our Universities Erasmus, Bucer, and other intelligent 
foreigners were induced to come here to teach the classic languages and the philosophy of the Conti- 
nent. In like manner, for the promotion of art, Holbein was brought over with the able artists, who have 
been mentioned by Mr. Digby Wyatt in his able paper, and whose various works have been described 
to us with so much discrimination as to their relative merits. I think, therefore, that it is extremely 
instructive to us that our friend should 'have pursued the subject so far, and should have investigated 
what was hitherto to a certain degree quite a mystery and an unknown subject, I believe, to nearly all 
of us — at least I myself was not aware of the minute history of the art of that period. We knew ihat 
Holbein came over here and influenced the arts of this country; and in regard to architecture we have 
an instance near us at Hampton Court of the graceful architecture he had introduced. We knew he 
erected a gateway at Whitehall ; but how these and other pictorial influences came to bear upon archi- 
tecture we could hardly see or understand. Now I was alluding to the power of the Italian mind ; and 
our attention has been drawn by Mr. Digby Wyatt to the circumstance that Leonardo da Vinci, Holbein, 
and Albert Durer had impressed upon the men of the period the necessity of the study of mathematics 
and of the mastery of drawing the human figure. These were the two grand elements upon which all 
art should be founded, and they were themselves very eminent in possessing these great acquirenients. 
There was this misfortune, however, that painters did not satisfy themselves with being painters ; sculp- 
tors were not content with being sculptors ; nor were architects always satisfied with being architects 
alone ; but they mixed up and practised other arts, as we know by the productions of the various artists 
alluded to by Mr. Wyatt in his paper. That was a misfortune. I think that architecture particularly 
has suffered by the innovations introduced by painters and sculptors ; and in this respect it seems to me 
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no greater injury was ever done to oar art than by Michael Angelo himself and bj Bernini. Thej 
destroyed the parity of taste, introducing capricious varieties and all sorts of distortions and contortions 
in architecture, by which it was degraded materially. It is only men like Alberti, Vignola, Palladio 
and others, purely architects, who hare vindicated architecture as an art independently of all others. 
We can perceive with respect to onr buildings of the early period of the reformation of art that they 
were very much influenced by not being undertaken by architect* alone bat by painters. We see at 
Fontainebleau that the Italians, who came there not as architects but as painters, introduced every 
caprice they could think of, and produced a great medley; and although some good picturesque 
groupings were realized, to say that it is good architecture is not the fact. 

Now, 1 hope Mr. Digby Wyatt will pardon luo if I attempt to follow out the architecture of that 
period in illustration of our subject by one particular instance, and that is in a building at Liveden, 
Northamptonshire, of which there is a plan and a perspective view on the wall, taken by myself years 
ago. I will read an extract from a letter from Mr. Selby, a gentleman who lives in the neighbour- 
hood, that is at Pilton near Onndle in Northamptonshire, and is well acquainted with the traditionary 
history of that building. 

" The building was erected, or perhaps I should say commenced, by Sir Thomas Tresham, who 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle in his eightocnth year. This gentleman, who 
appears to have travelled in Italy and to have been an architect of very great taste, built several other 
houses, &c., in the county of Northampton, viz., the Hall at Rushton, and a triangular entrance lodge, 
a beautiful work (both these are near to Rothwell). The house now belongs to Clarke Thomhill, Esq. 
He also placed a rich screen in the church of Geddington. Another specimen of his skill, the market 
house in the old town just spoken of (Rothwell), is still remaining but shamefully neglected. There is 
a print of this in Baker's ' County History.' It was commenced in 1577, and appears to have been 
taken down and rebuilt in an open space near the church. It is two stories high, and to each story 
there is an order, the lower one being Doric with an inscription in the frieze, and the upper one Ionic 
with panels containing coats of arms on shields. There are semicircular openings below, and above are 
the usual Elizabethan windows with mullions and transoms at mid height. It was preserved from absolute 
destraction by purchase from the surplus of a fund raised in 1827 by a few individuals.*' (Baker.) 
Liveden itself," Mr. Selby continues to say, '* was most likely never finished with a roof, although the 
naked floors were laid and continued in the building, then going to ruin, until the Parliamentary wars, 
when they were cut out by Major Butler, who had the command of some troops on that side, and con- 
veyed to Oundle and re-used, as stated by Bridges in his history of the county." ' 

Now this Liveden, gentlemen, as you see, is in the form of a Greek cross, and it has central 
pavilions at the end of the arms. There is a kind of podium base, and the sur-base is quite a (Gothic 
moulding. The die of the podium consists of a range of panels with shields in them, and occasional 
apertures for windows ; then above that rises a Doric order, not of columns but of plain walls, but there 
is a frieze and cornice with triglyphs constituting the first order: then above that is, I suppose, an Ionic 
cornice, the frieze of which bears an inscription, some of the letters of which still remain and may be 
seen upon the view exhibited on the wall. The detail of the podium is also shown in a small sketch 
which I took at the time I visited it. Now my informant goes on to say: — 

*' Old Liveden was another fine mansion of the family of Tresham, and stood about one-third of 
a mile from what is called locally the * new build.' There were two very handsome gateways to the old 
house. One was long since removed (destroyed) and the other was removed about ten years since and 
re-erected at Farmingwood's Hall (Lord Lyfden's seat). There is a fair copper-plate engraving of the 
* old baild,' as it is called, in a work styled ' The Antiquarian Itinerary,' published from 1815 to 1818, 
in the seventh volume. It is there spoken of under the title of * leaden old Beel,' which with the whole 
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of the letter-press descriptions of it is a tissae of error. There is no acconnt of the Livedens in Baker's 
' County Historj,* as all this side of the county unfortunately escaped his attention, whilst his power 
and means remained.** So far Mr. Selby. 

I wish to call your attention to this as a beautiful instance of the Renaissance, quite equal to any- 
thing to be found in France and Italy. If we had some artists, or if the Oovemment would take up 
the work, as is done in France, and send competent draughtsmen through the country, and instead of 
making a collection of higgledy-piggledy bric-a-brac things, like many authors put together in their 
books ; if the pure only was to be chosen, then we should find that this country produced fine works of 
art, and that that period was one, which might be imitated in its spirit with great success at the present 
time. It is rery desirable for us that art should be vindicated from the great trash, which has been 
published as indicative of that period. My own idea is this, that as we had then but few competent 
architects and artists, the builders or masons who were employed made designs, which they had not the 
capacity properly to conceive ; they made buildings of a certain size with particular feelings and senti- 
ments of Renaissance, but they were carried out without true taste; and it is under the obloquy of these 
buildings, that we now suffer as to the reputation of that style. I would also call attention in that 
period to the sepulchral monuments, such quantities of which exist even in the churches of the metro- 
polis. There are some beautiful compositions of this kind in Westminster Abbey, and also in the chnrch 
of St. Saviour, Southwark, and Ashbourne in Staffordshire ; but throughout the whole country you 
will find monuments in the churches of exquisite design, great simplicity of taste, and beauty of 
invention. Immense sums of money were expended upon them both in regard to the materials of which 
they were composed, the alabaster and various marbles that were employed, and to the workmanship. 
Certainly they are very fine productions, and ought not to be allowed to pass away, nor to be so 
unknown generally as they are at present, and their value ought to be fully estimated. I trust. Sir, the 
length of these remarks will be pardoned, but I was anxious to vindicate our country in this phase of 
its art history. 

Mr. T. MOBBIS, Associate : Mr. Digby Wyatt's paper was unquestionably a charming one to listen 
to, and it is a charming paper to read now that it has been printed. Knowledge often seems to be in the 
possession, if I may so say, of the wrong man, and before it can be made fully useful must be directed 
into new channels. In this way I think Mr. Wyatt has done us very great service by going into anti- 
quarian fields, and bringing into the range of architectural literature a great deal of very interesting 
and useful information. With regard to his notion of decrepitude, I must, however, say that according 
to my feeling in the matter Gothic architecture never decrepitated at all. The first-pointed possessed 
the vigour and grandeur of the style, and the third-pointed was more elegant, mature, and finished, 
but there was no sign of decrepitude about it. It may be too much to ask Mr. Wyatt to modify his 
opinion by mine ; I simply state my own. So far as foreign artists are concerned, I think we must 
always attribute a great deal to them. If the parts of our chief buildings — the adornments, ornaments, 
sculptures— are compared with those of the Continent, we find great similarity of treatment. During 
the early ages of art in this country and the existence of freemasonry, the introduction of foreign artii^ts 
was probably continuous : but while the Church remained triumphant and unassailed, everything like 
individual distinction subsided. It was the Church, and Church alone. Bnt when dissensions with 
the State began, as we find especially expressed in the antagonism between the Duke of Gloucester and 
Cardinal Beaufort, a great change ensued. Two years after the accession of Henry VI. the Masonic 
lodges were dissolved, and the great blow to Gothic architecture (then in its most perfect state) was 
given. But as to the introduction of foreign artists, it may be well to recollect our early regal ties with 
France, the early unity of our Church with that of Italy, our early artistic and political intercourse 
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with the Netherlands, and though not so fully recognized as it onght to have been, the effect on art of 
those matches and relationships of the Tador dynasty which caosed great intimacy between this oonntry 
and Spain for a long series of years. We had, indeed, for ages been brought into constant communi- 
cation with all the artistic nations of Europe, and the patronage of foreign artists would appear to hare 
been continued rather than originated by the Tudors. I conceive that we owe to the artists so patro- 
nized more by way of modification in the old outgoing system than of direct reformation. As to the 
introduction of a reyived classical taste into this country, it was impossible that we could receive it 
from Italy until it had been well advanced there and made popular by Palladio; but whatever the 
previous effect of foreign talent in this country may have been, we were certainly much indebted to two 
Englishmen — Bhute, who was first upon the scene of the revival, and Inigo Jones, who went twice to 
Italy, and who studied the works of Palladio with much success. Jones practised in something like the 
Elizabethan style at first, and finished with that of the banquetting-house at Whitehall. 

Professor Kerb, Fellow. — I think we have scarcely recognised as we ought to do the remarks of 
Mr. Robins, which seem to me to afford a very good illustration of a bad kind of criticism, very common 
now-a-days. An accomplished gentleman, like Mr. Digby Wyatt, comes before us and reads a oommn- 
nication, which, like himself, is brimful of knowledge, and another gentleman takes leave to criticise it 
in what is, I hope I may say, without being at all offensive, the least elevated style of criticism that can 
be adopted in such circumstances. The first question submitted to us by Mr. Robins was whether Mr. 
Digby Wyatt had not said something disrespectful of Gothic architecture. This is the invariable 
opening cry raised by a certain sort of persons now-a-days whenever any subject of high-class critical 
bearing is mooted. Having thus begun, Mr. Robins next proceeded to deal with the critical question 
on its merits, and again he adopted the ordinary manner of the moment — ^that is to say, he took the 
fashionable sentimental view of the question. I may be permitted to say that I am certainly surprised 
to find a gentleman of Mr. Robins^ practical and sensible position in the profession quoting such a 
writer as Mr. Ruskin against the arguments of Mr. Digby Wyatt. What we have had so often laid 
before us we have had repeated once more to-night — that in the Middle Ages architecture flourished in 
consequence of the enthusiastic sentimentality in the people at large. I, for one, never could see any- 
thing but the greatest absurdity in such an idea. I believe that the merits of Gothic architecture, often 
great and often small, were in these old times altogether unconnected with such sentimentality in any 
shape. There may have been something of the kind amongst some of the clergy, and there may have 
been an enthusiastic religious feeling, more or less general, amongst some of the laity, according to 
occasional circumstances ; but as for there being anything like a continuous romanticism in the heart of 
the people at large, of such a kind and of such intensity as to exhibit itself in the details of archi- 
tectural design, I can only say that I think there cannot by any possibility be a greater fallacy pro- 
pounded, or anything more subversive of the true principles of artistic criticism. I am anxious that 
Mr. Robins should not think that I am opposing him too severely, but it is seldom that we have this 
particular argument of his laid before us in a way so favourable for its refutation. Having, then, 
fallaciously appealed to our sense of respect for Gothic architecture through our supposed veneration for 
the imaginary sentimentalism of the Middle Ages, Mr. Robins next proceeded to exhibit another kin^ 
of error, which is too prevalent at the present time. He introduced as the great cause of architectural 
change an individual ruler in the State. Now, no such individual ruler has ever in the history of 
architecture, as a matter of fact, exercised any such influence in a practical way. In the present 
instance he assumes that King Henry YIII. was the individual cause of a certain change of architec- 
tural style ; and then, to prove the character of that change, he holds up to us the character of the 
king in his private capacity I King Henry YIII. married six wives ; but if, instead of six, the number 
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had been sixty, sacli a circumstance can have had no influence upon architecture. On the contrary, if 
this king exercised any influence at all upon art, it would be in the capacity of one who was a most 
accomplished and learned man. Indeed, in this view of the case he was a man who did a great deal for 
this country, a man whose true position in the intellectual progress of England, as apart from his errors 
of private life, is now beginning to be more rationally recognised. Certainly, as regards literature and 
the arts, he was one of the most accomplished men in Europe ; and as such we may no doubt believe 
that he took a certain amount of interest in what was then the object of accomplishment and learning 
— ^namely, the spread of the new school of intellect, which took its rise in Italy as the cradle of the 
modem world. Mr. Digby Wyatt and Professor Donaldson have taken much higher ground than Mr. 
Robins. They come before us to illustrate a very important period of architectural history in this 
country, and they do it by means of the resources of learning, by the elaborate collection of facts, and 
by the deduction of sensible conclusions. Having pointed this out, I have fulfilled the object for which 
I rose — ^namely, to object to a mode of argument which, although adopted I dare say by Mr. Robins to- 
night with the best intentions, is really unfair towards such a critic as Mr. Digby Wyatt. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward, F.S.A., Fellow. — ^I quite feel the force of what Professor Kerr has said, in 
▼indication of the learned paper which we are discussing, and as to the object of Mr. Wyatt in bringing 
this subject forward — viz., to illustrate the rise of a particular phase of art. We can well understand 
that though one may have the greatest love for Greek or Gothic architecture, one may not feel any the 
less able or willing to trace out to the utmost extent any other style of art such as that which we are 
considering this evening. I had occasion at one time to take especial interest in the works of this 
period— the first quarter of the sixteenth century — having set myself to measure and examine a 
building which illustrated it for the purposes of a paper for the Essex Archaeological Society, and I was 
greatly indebted to Mr. Digby Wyatt for some hints which he gave me at that time. The building 
I refer to is Layer Mamey " Tower," as it is locally called ; and it is one to which I should wish to call 
attention on this occasion, because, as it is rather out of the way (about five miles from Colchester), it 
may not be often visited ; although it is well deserving of attention, and illustrates most clearly the introduc- 
tion of this particular phase of Italian Renaissance architecture engrafted upon the latest Tudor Gothic. 
Since that time I have been particularly struck with another building of about the same, or indeed 
rather later date, but which, so far as I hare been able to see from a cursory inspection, does not 
illustrate any of this foreign introduction in any of its general forms or details, although it is carried 
out entirely in the same material — brick, with terra-cotta dressings and ornaments. I am speaking of 
the magnificent house called Sutton Place, situated between Woking and Guildford, in Surrey, which was 
erected by Sir Richard Weston, at the commencement of the second quarter of the sixteenth century — 
viz., in 1529 — at least, this is said to be the date of the grant of the estate by Henry YIII. to Weston, 
whose rebus (R. W. and a tun) is to be seen everywhere on the building. Although the principal 
entrance front has been destroyed, there still remains a large amount of terra-cotta and red moulded brick 
ornament, without, so far as I know at present, any trace of this classicality which we are considering, 
but the forms generally show remarkably good late Tudor work. This would rather lead me to correct 
a notion that I once had that almost all the really good terra-cotta work, and it seems to have 
been very prevalent at this period, was from the designs of foreign artists, if not their actual handy work. 
Such an example as this I have quoted, as well as others of which I am now reminded by Mr. Wyatt, 
would correct any idea of that kind, because it is impossible to suppose that foreign artists, chiefly 
Italians, who worked at home entirely with classic features, such as appear at Layer Mamey, — (pilasters 
adorned with delicate arabesques, used as muUions, and dolphins for crestings,) — should over here be able 
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or willing to work in our Gothic stjle, which was then dying oat. At any rate, the man who moulded 
the terra-cotta work in the one building I have noticed mnst have been a different individual and most 
have had an altogether different training from the other. Both houses, I believe, were erected abont the 
same time, and in the same manner and character of building in all respects but these details. The one 
in Essex was never finished, but was stopped at the death of Lord Mamey, in 1525 ; whereas the other was 
entirely completed. In the chancel of Arundel Church are some magnificent terra-cotta tombs of EkurLi 
of Arundel, who died 1524 and 1544, which, if I understand rightly, show unmistakeably the hand 
of Italian artists. Those would compare very well with a tomb in terra-cotta work which exists in 
the church of Layer Mamey, close to the house of which I have spoken. Perhaps I may be excosed 
in drawing attention to these as examples of study illustrative of this valuable and careful contribution 
by Mr. Digby Wyatt to the history of the period.* 

Mr. Thomson, Fellow. — Some remarks having been made by Mr. Hayward on the subject of 
Sutton Place, I may say that I have seen that building, and I have, heard its history related by the 
family now residing there, showing why it was carried out in moulded brick. It is related as a legend 
that the monarch of the day gave permission to the party (Sir Richard Weston) to build at his 
(Henry Vlllth^s) cost a house of such quality as he could complete within a given time (one year), and 
that such condition led to the introduction of the moulded work being done in terra-cotta. 

Mr. DiGBY Wyatt, in reply, said ; If you will allow me I will begin by very briefly saying a word 
or two in reply to the remarks of the different gentlemen who have addressed us this evening upon 
matters of detail, leaving the broader question raised by Mr. Robins to the last. We are indebted to 
Mr. Gordon Hills for the reference he has made to the family of the Bernardi. I think we have little 
or no reason to mourn over the destruction of the paintings by the falling of the spire of Chichester 
Cathedral, to which Mr. Hills has referred ; inasmuch as in reality they had been previously destroyed, 
for they had been so painted over that scarcely any trace of the hand of the elder Bernardi at least was 
left in them. But there is one painting which corresponds very closely with the portraits by Bernardi 
included in the series at Chichester, and which is in the possession of my wife's family : It is perfectly 
intact, and from it one may see that while Bernardi possessed the power of seizing a likeness very 
strongly, he was an artist gifted with a comparatively inferior power of execution. There was 
nothing in the paintings in Chichester Cathedral which can make one regret their destruction. With 
regard to Stevens the Dutchman, I did not mention him because he only came to this country about 
the end of the century, and the works that we know of his were probably done in the beginning of the 
ensuing century ; and, moreover, they were only paintings, and involved but little power of design. He 
is a man whom I rather passed over intentionally. What Mr. Hayward has said on the subject of 
terra-cotta is very interesting, because no one will assume for a moment that the Italians were the 
originators of terra-cotta in this country. The process of terra-cotta which they were originators of 
here, was the terra-cotta invctriata, or covered with a stanniferous glaze and susceptible of receiving 
colour at will. Before their time it is true there were in this country green encaustic tiles, made in rude 
pottery, very much inferior to that introduced by the Italians in the time of Henry VIII. The coating 
with a white glaze and then colouring upon that was decidedly an Italian process, which they appear to 

* Layer Mamey Hall is further described in a small pamphlet, illustrated with special engravings, and some 
kindly lent by Mr. Parker. Satton Place is shown by a view in the '* Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, vol. U, 
Antiquities.** The date of the grant is there given as 1521. " Aubiy's Antiquities of Surrey" say the year before. 
All the Local Histories give views and statements following these two authorities, and the **• Gentleman's Magaiine*' 
describes it in 1789, and again in 1884. In "Nash's Mansions" are two plates devoted to the exterior of Sntton 
Place. 
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hare brought to England. If we look over the catalogue of Henry VIII. we find '' pictnres of erthe/* 
as ihvj are called, which, if not executed bj the Italians here, were at least brought with them, and 
were scarcely to be distinguished from the native Italian terra-cotta work. That terra-cottas were used 
by Italians here there can be very little doubt, because not only were they introduced at Hampton Oourt 
and fully described in the catalogue referred to as in Henry YIIIth*s possession, but that which I have 
engraved from St. Donat's Castle is clearly Italian work altogether. Thus, although one is fully aware 
that there was plenty of terra-cotta, as at East Barsham, &c., before the time of Henry Ylllth's 
Italians, yet that they introduced a popular style of terra-cotta work in England I think is clear. 
Having touched upon these points of detail, I now come to the more general principles which Mr. Bobins 
has commented upon. That he should have commented upon them as ho has I take to be a great com- 
pliment, because if you make a great effort and distinctly state facts which you believe have some little 
novelty for your audience, and yet find they do not provoke any antagonism, it may be pretty well 
inferred that there is little force in them ; and that they will scarcely induce that whole " progression 
by antagonism ** with which Lord Lindsay has made us familiar. Although Mr. Robins has been ably 
dealt with by Professor Kerr, I yet feel that a few words are requisite from me, as the author of the 
paper inculpated. In the first place, it is to be clearly understood that because I may commend one 
style, and point out certain particular excellences in it, I am not an advocate of one set of principles 
only, or that I recognize truth, justice, and excellence in one form only either of " faith " or " works." 
It is in the natuie of the estimate of cosmopolitan principles that a true artist should be read. He 
must show himself discriminative as well as liberal — practical as well as enthusiastic and poetical. It 
is perfectly true, on the one hand, that one of the highest forms of art is the ideal ; but because that is 
80 it is no reason why we are to insist upon the limitation of the external forms of all art to those con- 
ventional types which, transcending what is natural, can fally embody the Ideal. When we look at the 
beautiful productions of Gothic architecture, painting, and sculpture, they frequently inspire that sort 
of sentiment which reflects very often pure devotional feelings. At the same time, because we admire 
that, are wc to say that no country is to go on in the study of anatomical, geometrical, or mathematical 
laws, and their application to the establishment of other types of art p To do so would be to neglect 
adding all the graces that science may bring to art altogether. It is one of the strongest points in all 
successful art to observe the essentially practical and technical basis upon which the artist must build, 
and by means of his command over which he can alone clothe his conceptions with fitting form. It 
frequently occurs that a great artist sets up the type of a certain form of pure beauty. It is admired, 
repeated, and adopted as the vernacnlar' of his contemporanes, who while aiming at reproduction invo- 
luntarily modify it. By this common spontaneous system of progress those who at first admired 
ultimately get down, as it were, to a blunted sense in the enjoyment of it; and the type gradually 
becomes efiete. So it is that decrepitude often afiects styles which, beginning in purity, are not, as it 
were, fed on or refreshed by change resulting from the association of fresh external elements with those 
upon which the great artist first created his ideal type. In my paper I took great care to distinguish 
between the falling-off in the fifteenth century in the art portion of architecture and its technical part. 
I stated that there was never a period in Gothic architecture when the technical branches of masonry, in 
vaulting and interpenetration especially, attained to greater excellence. There were first-rate masons in 
every part of the land. The conception of a building like King's College, Cambridge, was one of the 
grandest in all the country ; but I doubt whether any good judge of art, comparing a bay of its length 
with a corresponding bay from Lincoln, Salisbury, or Westminster, would not at once realize how great 
a falling-off had taken place in the science of proportion, and the jast conception of a general harmony 
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of parts. Who, examining carefnllj tlie sections of the mouldings, the forms of the different comple- 
ments which make up the whole architecture of Henry Vllth's chapel, would bo found to say that they 
are one-half as good as corresponding features taken from good models even of middle pointed work ? 
Hence I say, and I think with propriety, that had the fifteenth century system gone on, by spontaneous 
combustion alone, its '' decrepitude " would have merged into " senility." Change, with consequent 
novelty, by an unerring cycle of revolving wants and supplies, was absolutely demanded in this country 
to enable it to keep pace with contemporary revolutions abroad ; and had that change and novelty been 
arbitrarily withheld I believe it would have been certainly fatal to national art. In its earliest architec- 
ture, after the creation of the first pointed style, we recognize the greatest ideal excellence in England. 
In the reigns of the first two Edwards you find the parts, though still graceful, beginning to assume a 
certain amount of rigidity, and departing from the excellence which characterized the early English 
work. Then you go on to the mannered work of Edward III., and to the still greater mannerism of 
the perpendicular styles ; so that, instead of following a ratio of progress, the onward march is in a 
scale of regular and uninterrupted declension ; I feel, therefore, that I am perfectly justified in saying 
that under the ^* wars of the Roses " architecture was in a fair state of decrepitude, because it had fallen, 
step by step, from earlier excellence to actual feebleness. That is clearly shown by the falling-off in the 
spiritual forms of old religious art, with little but mannerism to take its place — by the want of power to 
draw the human figure or to understand perspective, and the deficiency in knowledge of classical litera- 
ture, — in fact, the country had been declining in intelligence and intellectual activity — a certain advance 
in the forms of poetical expression being perhaps excepted — for at least a century. There had been a 
long series of wars, and the whole land was in a feeble and exhausted state, and unless we had had 
Henry VIII., with an active, full-blooded, strong constitution, young and with a fresh set of sympathies, 
I believe the country would have gone on dropping and dropping, and, as far as architecture was con- 
cerned, would have come almost to a state of annihilation. If we had remained in ignorance of such 
men as Michael Angelo, Titian, Lieonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, whose power no critic has been able to 
impugn satisfactorily, I think that we should in point of art have developed downwards till we had 
reached insignificance. I consider, therefore, that we are greatly indebted to Henry YIII. for what he 
did in this respect, and indeed in many others. There is one other point in which a little confusion 
of ideas seemed to prevail in Mr. Robins's mind. He appears to think that beautiful productions in 
art must necessarily be the productions of men of beautiful lives. That is entirely a mistake. 
Whoever is acquainted with the literature of the Greeks, or the Renaissance, or mediieval literature, 
will find that at the very time the concretions, which we call embodiments of beauty, were given 
to the world, the men by whom they were produced were frequently given up to indulgence of 
vices and evil passions, and even refinements of sin and crime were rife. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that one period, whatever its art may have been, was much more virtuous than another. The great 
distinction I believe to be this, that generally speaking the individual may be what he likes ; it is general 
voluptuousness in a country which is apt to produce degeneration in art. You may go as far as that, 
but to go further is, I think, unsound. In conclusion, allow me to thank you for the patience with 
which you have listened to me, and believe me that in collecting these materials my object has been 
solely to put certain facts together and to lay them before you, without claiming merits for reformers 
simply because they were modifiers of pre-existing conditions of art. It is for you to make such deduc- 
tions from the facts I lay before you as you may see fit. Believe me I desire to do injustice to no style 
of art nor set of artists, be they Goths or be they Greeks. 

The CHAlBMAlsr. — I think we shall all be willing to accord Mr. Digby Wyatt a twofold vote of 
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thanks. We tkinked faitn <m the last occasion for the admirable paper which he then laid before ns, 
and now I think we owe him an acknowledgment for the additional information with which he has 
favoored us. In proposing this vote, I will only make one remark, which has occnrred to me daring the 
discossiosL He has led us into the consideration of a snbject of the most interesting kind, and one 
that is new to most, if not to all, of us. He has very fally described the character of art in the period of 
which he treats, bitt the examples he has placed before ns are hardly architectural examples. He has 
only mentioned the Palace of Nonsuch ; other examples have been referred to by the various speakers, 
and are more or less apposite. The development of art which he has described to us has been in the 
decorations, the less important minutiie, monuments, arabesques, enamels, mosaics, inlays, and so on, 
rather than the conceptions of architects in buildings. Unfortunately, there were no architects worth 
mentiomng. I am going. Gentlemen, to make a suggestion to Mr. Wyatt, which I am sure no one 
will take more readily than himself, and that is this : He is an able architect, as we all know ; lie 
has pursued the subject of this evening in a particular line, that of the details of works illustrating 
art, rather than in the larger masses of building ; and he has just told us that there were no 
architects in those days worthy of the name. Now, I think it would be a pity, and rather against 
the principles he wishes to lay down, if that were really true. If foreign art exercised this 
great effect upon English taste, I think it ought to show itself in architecture, as well as in other 
forms of art. We have not had any examples of that kind mentioned by Mr. Wyatt, except Nonsuch, 
which I do not think he or we can admire very much. I would venture, therefore, to suggest to him 
that he should give us still another opportunity of thanking him by bringing his extraordinary power 
of research to bear in finding, or at least in attempting to find, some examples of architectural art, 
properly so called, illustrative of the principles which he has been laying down. I cannot quite bring 
myself to believe that they do not exist. I now propose that we give our best thanks to Mr. Digby 
Wyatt, and I am quite sure it will be carried unanimously. 

Professor DONALDSON. — I think we might compare Nonsuch, mentioned by Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
with the Ch&teau de Madrid, which ojice existed in the neighbourhood of Paris, and was erected about 
the same period ; it was a remarkable instance of the beautiful introduction of all the arts combined. I 
would call attention to the enamelled slabs which formed part of its decorations, and are preserved in the 
Hotel de Gluny, at Paris. Each subject consists of two slabs, about three feet square, making on 
their entire height beautiful pictures six feet in height by three feet wide. They are well worthy 
the notice of painters and architects. 

The resolution of thanks having been passed with unanimity — 

Mr. Digby Wyatt said : With reference to the invitation of our Chairman, I may say that in 
preparing this paper I did look as closely as I could in all directions to find any work of an architectural 
nature done by these foreigners, but, as I have already stated, I could find none other than those to 
which I have alluded. You must remember that rapid as the communication of change is in ideas, the 
creation of monuments in a new style is a slow operation. The dawn of change is always shown in 
small things. If you would look to the first elements of any transmutation, you will find them in 
trifles long before they can appear on a large scale ; and thus it is that I have been obliged to trace out 
and dwell upon small things, in order to illustrate the dawn of change in great. So far as I know, 
therefore, there exist no buildings, executed in the Italian style by foreigners in England during the 
sixteenth century, to illustrate. It would be well to remember that the great reformers really had been 
the printing-press and the art of engraving. Even before the year 1500 we had had upwards of 100 
books published in this country ; whilst on the Continent the works of some of the greatest printers had 
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been published, many with woodcnts, and with arabesque decorations. I will add no more, bat refer jon 
to the '^ Hjpnerotomachia " of Poliphilus, with Andrea Mantegna^s woodcuts, as an illustration of certain 
forms in which the principles of ancient art were asserted with great and remarkable puritj, and con- 
sistency of style. That such books were circulated to a small extent, and did change men*s minds 
gradually, is certain ; but it was a long time before architecture, in £ngland at least, to any extent 
answered to this change. I have mentioned that in the year 1550 John Shute was sent to Italy by the 
Duke of Northumberland, and on his return published a text-book, ultimately superseded by *' Serly 
his rules." A number of other Englishmen shortly afterwards entered the field, and the style of structures 
subsequently erected really became national ; but it was the Italians and other foreigners to whom I 
haTe alluded who sowed the seed, and Henry YIII. who watered it, in English soil. 

The discussion having thus been brought to a close, the proceedings then terminated, and the 
meeting adjourned to the 22nd of June. 
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At the Ordinary General Meeting, held on Monday, 22nd June, 1868, JOSEPH Glabke, Y.P., in 

the Chair, the following Paper was read : — 

SOME DESCRIPTIVB MEMORANDA ON THE WORKS EXECUTED IN TERRA 
COTTA AT NEW ALLEYN'S COLLEGE, DULWICH, BY MR. BLASHFIELD, 
OF STAMFORD, FROM THE DESIGNS AND UNDER THE SUPERINTEND- 
ANCE OF CHARLES BARRY, ARCHITECT. 

By Chables Babby, Architect. 



My excuse for proposing a subject for our consideration this evening which may appear to be too much 
identified with myself, and therefore somewhat egotistical, must be found in the special appeal made to 
all members of this Institute by our zealous Secretary, Mr. Seddon, at the beginning of the Session, 
that they would each give some practical description of the works in which they might happen to be 
engaged. I trust, therefore, I may reckon on your forbearance in speaking almost wholly to-night of 
the works at New Dulwich College, now approaching completion under my superintendance. It is 
no small comfort to an architect to be able to count on sympathy from his professional brethren in any 
work possessing some novelty which has of course greatly engrossed his thoughts, and in respect to 
which the opinions and suggestions of others as well and better qualified than himself may be of essential 
service. 

It is, therefore, under the influence of these feelings that I have put together these notes descriptive 
of the application in the works of the new College of terra cotta, to the exclusion almost entirely of 
stone, and more completely than has, I believe, been done in any other buildings lately erected (not even 
excepting those at South Kensington). 

I need make no apology for introducing the use of terra cotta, for strictly architectural purposes, 
to the consideration of the meeting ; interest has been taken in its revival and use for architectural 
purposes in many directions of late years ; and the fact that in this practically imperishable material we 
have preserved to us more completely than in any other the thoughts and works of artists from almost 
fabulous antiquity, through each successive age of the world, and in every country at any time civilised 
down to our present time, serves to show the immense field there is for intelligent enquiries into the use 
and advantages and the artistic employment of such a historic material. 

I have, for instance, on the table a small statuette taken by Professor Marrie'tte from the ruins of 
ancient Thebes , which is believed by him to be not less than 8300 years old, covered with hieroglyphics, 
its outlines and details being quite sharp and perfect. Mr. Layard records his discovery of bricks or 
blocks of terra cotta found in the ruins of Nineveh, with their arrises, indentations and makers' marks, 
plainly discernible, and I think the meeting will be led to think as I do, and have done for some years, that 
the subject of ancient brickwork and pottery work of a strictly architectural order has not for many years 
past received the consideration it deserves in this country. At the same time many able writers have 
dealt more or less completely with the subject, amongst whom are conspicuous the names of Piranesi, 
Luigi, Rossini, Britton, Knapp, Waring and Macquoid, Richardson, Scott, and last not least. Professor 
Gruner, in the beautiful and interesting work on the Brick Architecture of North Italy, recently pub- 

PP 
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lished by Mr. Murraj. There are many other Yrriters who treat of terra cotta and potter's ware as applied 
to vases, statues and small articles, and I have thought it might be useful to those who may wish to 
pursue with more leisure the subject which I have started to-night, to append to this paper a list of writers 
on this material and its application. « 

That list begins not unnaturally with the oldest book in the world — I mean the Bible, where we 
read in the 1 1 th Chapter of the Book of Genesis the significant words — " Come let us make bricks and 
bum them thoroughly, and they had brick /or stone ;** and the Book of Exodus tells us of the hard 
bondage enforced on the Israelites in the making of brick. Sir Charles Lyell, in his work ^' Tlie 
Antiquity of Man," puts the matter in more eloquent language than I can suggest. He says in his 
3rd Chapter : 

*^ In the vast changes this planet has undergone few things remain to mark the arts of its earlier 
'^ inhabitants. Flints, spear heads, arrow heads, fragments of iron, of bronze, and of pottery are almost 
" all that remain. Of the latter — burnt bricks, jars, vases, the human figure in burnt clay, — are found in 
'^ the remains of submerged towns, in the channels of the Nile and in Upper Egypt, in the Mexican buried 
" ruins of America and elsewhere, as the enduring types of civilization of peoples and races whose names 
'* even are not known in the pages of history. Granite disintegrates and crumbles into particles of mica 
*^ quartz and felspar. Marble soon moulders into dust of carbonate of lime, but hard well-burnt day 
*' endures for ever in the antient landmarks of mankind." 

All nations whose ^ly history is known — Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls — ^have left us records 
of their thoughts in terra cotta, as well as in other materials which are usually deemed of a more noble 
character, thus showing that its importance has never been entirely lost sight of ; and coming down to 
more recent times, we have its use and facility of application exemplified in the numerous buildings of 
Italy, particularly North Italy, with a beauty and artistic fancy which must, I think, satisfy the most 
fastidious artistic taste. As regards its use in smaller articles, we all know how every museum in 
Europe abounds with specimens of vases, amphore, lamps, relievi, statuettes, altars, antifixse, mouldings, 
&c. Egypt, Greece, Italy, India, America, all furnish these. The vases found at Cuma and Vnlci 
especially have never been equalled for elegance of form and beauty of workmanship. I can well 
remember when (now, I am sorry to say, more than twenty years ago), before the work, the struggles and 
responsibilities of professional life had begun for me, I studied and admired the brick and terra cotta 
buildings of Milan, Florence, Verona, Vicenza, Pavia, Sienna, and other old t^wns of North Italy, and 
I resolved that, if ever opportunity should offer, I would endeavour to use the material in England with 
so much of the old spirit as my powers would enable me to realise. 

Terra cotta, as my audience know, is a term usually applied to artistic works made of coarse clay 
or a ruder material than that used for fine earthenware or porcelain ; it is generally of red or buff 
colour, but will take other tints by chemical aid. Some specimens are on the table, and architects will 
readily appreciate the opportunity thus afforded of decorating in colour their works, in accordance with 
their own taste, with a material that shall endure as long as the fabric itself, with which their names 
are to be identified. As terra cotta also admits of being glazed, a further opportunity for architectural 
decoration is presented for use. 

The first employment of burnt clay was probably for articles of domestic use ; and the knowledge 
obtained in making water bottles would soon lead to its use for the making of bricks, tiles, and other 
articles. The mounds of Nineveh and Babylon contain bricks with inscriptions more neatly made and of 
larger siz^ than those in present use. Many of the bricks found by Mr. Layard were enamelled. The 
Egyptians made small figures of terra cotta covered with inscriptions, and having an enamel supposed 
to be silicate of copper. The finest terra cottas were probably executed about 400 years B.O., and 
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the examples of this period, which are in the British Museam, testify to the dnrabiliiy of well-barnt 
clay. Probably some of the friezes, with mouldings and has reliefs, in the Mnsenm, are of mach earlier 
date. Pliny, in his 35th book, gives a long chapter to the art of pottery, and mentions the names of 
many great sculptors who wrought statues in clay, and also the cities famous for pottery. 

The knowledge in every description of pottery possessed by the Romaus spread with their conquests, 
and Germany, Spain, Gaul and Britain retain fine examples of brickwork and tile and Mosaic 
floors. From the remains of Roman potteries met with in England, there can be little doubt that pottery 
was a most important manufacture here some sixteen centuries past. From Peterborough westward, 
along the valley of the Nene, remains of Roman potteries extend for several miles. At Castor, in North- 
amptonshire, a kiln and a quantity of potter's tools were discovered, also moulded arch and hypocaust 
bricks. 

The people of Lombardy and other states in Italy, mentioned by Pliny as famous for pottery, seem 
always to have preserved the knowledge of making terra cotta for architectural purposes ; and it is now 
in North Italy we find the most beautiful architectural terra cottas. The elaborate terra cotta enrich- 
ments of the new gallery at Milan, called The '* Galleria Yittorio Emmanuele,** have been well executed 
by Boni, of Milan, from the designs of Signer Mengoni, architect. 

The enamelled terra cottas of Lucca della Robbia, in the 15th century, aided the introduction of 
the new style of ware called Raffaelle, which was brought to great perfection about the 1 6th century at 
Pesaro, Urbino, Gubbio, Faenza and Castel Durante. In the 16th century, Bernard Palissy painted 
tiles for walls and floors, and coated them with a thick enamel. Pottery was made at Majorca by the 
Moors about the 12th century ; and the Moors, who became for a time masters of Spain, spread the 
knowledge of making ornamental and enamelled tiles ; probably the Monks, who were the great con- 
servators of the arts during several centuries, owed their knowledge of making encaustic tiles to the 
Moors. It is said that the Pisans introduced Moorish tiles for church decoration about the 12th century, 
at which time the making of terra cotta began to revive for architectural work in Italy. 

From the time of the downfall of Roman power in England until about the Idth century, there are 
few evidences of brick being used in important buildings in England, except such bricks as were taken 
from the ruins of Roman works, as at St. Alban*s Abbey and other places ; and it does not appear that 
brick became again a favourite material for public works in this country until about the 14th or 15th 
century. The brickwork of Little Wenham Hall, Suflblk, is one of the earliest specimens : it is supposed 
to have been built about 1260. 

The introduction of the Tudor style gave an impetus to the use of brick, moulded brick, and terra 
cotta ornaments. During the 15th and 16th centuries many large mansions were erected in England of 
brick, having moulded brick cornices and terra cotta ornaments. It is said that Trevigi and Holbein 
introduced moulded bricks and terra cotta towards the end of the Tudor period. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries many choice pieces of brickwork were executed, and in many 
parts of London mouldings and cornices of this date still exist. Towards the close of the 17th century, 
the stone ware potteries of Staffordshire began to be established ; and about the middle of the 18th 
century, plaster of Paris moulds began to be used by the Staffordshire manufacturers, and Wedgwood 
began his career in the making of terra cotta vases and other wares. About 1750 the manufacture of 
stone ware was making progress at Lambeth ; and about 1790, works were established at this place for 
making terra cotta architectural details, statues and vases, by a lady of the name of Coade. These 
works occupied a large space of ground in Pedlars* Acre, Lambeth, near to the wharf of Messrs. East- 
woods. They were first known as Coade's, then Coade and Sealey, then Groggons, and lastly as 
Rontledge and Lucas. They were closed, on the retirement of Routledge and Lucas from them, about 
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twenty jears since, and the moalds, models, implements, &o. were sold bj Messrs. Rush worth and Jairis. 
The enterprise and good taste exhibited at these works were of the greatest value to the plastic arts. It 
is said Flaxman was employed on some of the models for these works, bat it is certain that Bacon, Rossi, 
Babb, Panzetta, and other leading scniptors who ranked high in the profession at the commencement of 
the present century, were employed at Coade*s. The terra cotta made at Goade's was of a warm stone 
colour, and its durability can be attested by very numerous specimens spread oyer England. The bas 
relief representing the death of Nelson, at Greenwich Hospital, was executed by Bacon at Goade*s. The 
frieze, the capitals, the trophies, and statues in the older part of Buckingham Palace were made there, 
and although the stone work on all sides shews great signs of decay, and the portion last built has been 
painted several times, the terra cotta Corinthian capitals are as sharp as when they left the kiln. 

Croggon, successor to Coade, had a show-room on the North side of the New-road, a little Eastward 
to Tottenham Court Road, and erected a terra cotta front, part of which may still be seen with the paint 
which was put upon it after he retired from the premises, pealing off the terra cotta, and leaving it fresh 
and clean. 

About the commencement of the present century, other manufacturers began to establish themselyes 
in competition with Coades, among whom was Van Spangen, a Dutchman, who established the firm of 
Van Spangen, Powell & Co., at Bow, about 1820. Van Spangen made ornamental moulded panek, 
keystones, rustic quoins, statues, tomb stones, &c. His works were broken up about forty years since, and 
a large number of his models and moulds were purchased by the late Mr. Felix Austen, of the New 
Road, who was then commencing the use of Portland cement, (first patented by Aspdin and Beverley, 
of Wakefield), combined with broken stone, pounded tile, and coarse sand, for forming what he termed 
artificial stone. 

About this time also Rossi and Bubb, who had been employed at Coade*s works, began to manufac- 
ture terra cotta for themselves. Rossi executed the large statutes, the antifixce, the architrave enrich- 
ments and the capitals for St. Pancras Church, New Road. Bubb executed the bas-relief in front of 
the Opera house in the Haymarket, and many of the statues which ornament the terraces in Regent's 
Park. Mr. Bubb was unforttmate in his business, and Mr. Brown the Marble Mason, of University Street, 
took his premises and kiln, which are perhaps still in existence. Brown made a few terra cotta articles, 
but soon abandoned the business. 

About 1815, Charles Carter, of Dean Street, Oxford Street, who was connected with Parker and 
Wyatt, the first makers of what is called Roman cement, made a few architectural ornaments in terra 
cotta, and also red incised tiles, and inlaid them with Roman cement to work with stone incised quarries 
inlaid with Roman cement. When Carter retired from his business, many of his things fell into the 
hands of Parker and Wyatt, and it was from seeing these suggestions of Carter's, as to floor and wall 
tiles, that led Blashfield (who had become connected with the house of Parker and Wyatt) to inlay tiles 
with cement, and to make his first experiments in mosaic pavements: this led to an acquaintance 
between him and Herbert Minton, and was the main origin of the sort of mosaic pavement or Minton's 
Tiles, which, beginning with him, are now so commonly manufactured and used. 

In 1836, Sir Frederick Fowke, of Leicester, made some very good terra cotta vases, which were spoken 
of in a Parliamentary Report of this period. 

In 1 839, Blashfield employed Bubb to make experiments at Canford, for Sir John Quest, on Lord 
de Manley^s clays, for making terra cotta for use in building model cottages, and a small quantity of 
moulded bricks, tiles and ornaments were made at that place, from sketches made by my father, and 
worked out in his office by myself. Bubb's health failing, Blashfield gave up the attempt to establish 
works in Dorsetshire, but continued to employ Bubb, who modelled a statue of Pomona for him for the 
late Sir William Middleton, of Shrubland Park, Norfolk. 
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About 1845, Herbert Minton executed copies of the Medici and Borghese yases, in buff terra cotta 
with a thin glaae, from moulds furnished by Blashfield. Messrs. Cubitt, the Builders, erected a kiln at 
their works in Oray's Inn Road, about this date, to make architectural terra cotta. 

After the breaking up of Coade*s works by Routledge and Lucas, several makers of terra cotta 
^rang up. Moulded bricks were made at Glasgow, Tunstall, Ewell, Ladyshare at Worcester, and other 
places. Mr. Pulham, of Broxboume, also began to make architectural works, and Mr. Blanchard, at 
Lambeth, who made specimens for the Exhibition of 1851, as did Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth, and 
seyeral other persons. The Earl of Leicester also made about this time some moulded bricks, chimney 
shafts and other architectural pieces from drawings by Mr. Bodger, formerly in Mr. Pennethome's office. 

Blanchard has executed nearly the whole of the architectural terra cotta work for the new buildings 
at the South Kensington Museum, and numerous other large works. 

Blashfield began to make terra cotta at Mill Wall in 1848, and at Stamford in 1858. Previous to 
1848, he made terra cottas occasionally by way of experiment, as in 1839 when he employed Bubb, but 
did not enter fully into the merits of the subject until about twenty years since. 

When the Governors of Dulwich College entrusted the works of their new College to me, witiiout 
interference as to style or material, (but only that inevitable trammel as to cost to which we architects 
most perforce submit) I felt that my old dream of long ago might be realized, and I have endeavoured 
to produce a building almost wholly in terra cotta of varied colours, and striven to embody therein some- 
thing of the stateliness, and at the same time the elegance and fancy in details of these old specimens. As 
a maiden essay, of course it is full of defects and shortcomings, to which no one is more alive than 
myself, but if it should help to lead others of my professional brethren with larger opportunities and 
richer exchequer to draw upon, to carry on the employment of terra cotta in England, it will have 
served as useful a purpose as I could have hoped. 

Leaving now the history of what has been done, which might be extended to very great length 
without losing its interest, I proceed now to the more practical part of my subject, and propose to 
deal with it under the following heads : — 

(1) The materials used, and the mode of manufacture. 

(2) The advantages attendant on its use in lieu of stone. 

(3) The difficulties which attend its use in an ordinary architectural work. 

(4) Its cost, compared with stones in ordinary use. 

(5) Its resistance to tranverse and crushing strains. 

(6) Its durability and miscellaneous special qualities. 

(1.) Matebials and mode op Manufacture. 

The materials used are the clays of Cornwall, Dorset, and Northamptonshire — Lynn sand 
— ground glass — China-stone — felspar and ffint — also broken terra cotta or burnt ware, pulverised. 
For very light porous articles fossil bone is used with terra cotta. The variation of colour in white, 
buff, and red terra cottas is due to the clays ; other colours, such as black, grey, green, blue, &c., 
are obtained by the admixture of mineral colours with clays and other substances forming the body 
of the ware. 

The whole of the clay and other materials are reduced by grinding them to powder of necessary 
fineness to suit the size and description of ware intended to be made. For fine ware, it is necessary to, 
what is termed, slip or wash these bodies together and evaporate a part of the water by means of a slip 
kiln. For large coarse ware, it is sufficient to mix the proper quantity of each substance together in 
powder, and after adding a given quantity of water, to knead or pug it in a mill ; and, to inanie thoroughly 
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blendiDg all the bodies in the clajej paste, the operation of pngging should be repeated at least twiee. 
Great care should be taken in blending clajs, so that thej are thoroughly mixed, or from unequal con- 
traction in the clajs the ware may crack. 

The '^ body'* or terra cotta clay is better for being laid by for some days afler it leaves the slip kiln, 
or the mill, before it is used. After the clay is prepared by the mill or by the slip kiln, it should be 
well beaten with an iron bar, and '* wedged." The latter process consists of cutting a large lump of clay, 
many times asunder with a wire, and then throwing or slapping down the piece cut on to the lump of 
day from which it was taken off. This operation of wedging |Mroperly performed remoyes the air 
from the clay. 

Clay thus prepared can be used by a sculptor for modelling a statue, or by a mason for running a 
moulding with a template. When the statue stiffens, it may be cut asunder with a wire and hollowed 
out ; the parts can then be luted teg^ther, and the statue g^radually finished and dried. After the statue 
is dry, the sculptor may dress it with the chisel, and correct any faults which have arisen in the diying. 
A moulding run by a template may be made solid if not much thicker than a brick ; or it may be on its 
under side hollowed out ; or it may be run on a saddle. The moulding can be mitred and cut into lengths, 
and squared at the ends. When the moulding is quite dry, it may be rubbed with a piece of grit stone, 
and finally finished by a mason. The statue and the moulding may then be placed in a kiln and burnt, 
with yery little chance of warping or twisting. 

Bassi relievi of large size may be modelled by a sculptor on a wooden ground, and treated in this 
way with perfect safety. The large Bassi relieyi for the Wedgwood Institute were modelled in day, 
sent in a frame of wood, with a cover, from Stamford to the Schools at Kensington, and returned com- 
plete from the modellers to be burnt at Stamford. 

When the same form of design has to be repeated more than once or twice, it is desirable for 
economy, to make a model, and from that a plaster mould, and impress the clay into the plaster mould, 
the size of the object determining the thickness of the clay. For architectural woric, the smaller the 
pieces, or the nearer the pieces approach to the size of a large brick, the more economical will be the 
work. At the same time there is no practical difficulty or objection to using terra cotta in large pieces. 
These are then made hollow for the purpose of insuring equal hardness and contraction throughout, and 
if used, as at Dulwich, bonded into the walls as stone would be, they are filled at the work with frag- 
ments of terra cotta in Roman cement. Although this has been done in this case, I am not at all sure 
that it is essential, as the transverse strength, even of the hollow blocks forming projections of cornices, 
strings, and the like, is very great, and I believe sufficient for ordinary cases. 

When moulds are used, and the clay has remained in them, say, for a piece of cornice equal to a 
cubic foot, about one hour, the mould may be removed, and the plaster being porous, will have absorbed 
in this time a part of the water from the clay. The piece is then allowed to get tolerably hard 
and stiff, and the seams of the mould are removed. If the work is to be relieved, a modeller or 
mason will now undercut the work. It must be carefully watched in drying, so that all parts gradually 
dry at the same time, or it will crack or twist. The destruction of terra cotta is far greater in 
drying than burning. Ornamental work that warps in drying is generally worthless ; plain work, if it 
warps only, and does not crack, may be dressed and rubbed by a mason before it is burnt, and brought 
to a true surface. 

The contraction in drying is about f in. to | in. to the foot, and about |- in. to i in. in burning, or 
a total of 1 in. to 1^. in. to the foot. The fineness of the body and the colour of the clay has much to 
do with the contraction. 
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Terra cotta of large size shoald be well protected from the violent action of the fire in the process 
of burning, and to effect this for large ware it is better entirely to mufiOe the inside of the kiln. A little 
more coal is consumed in a kiln having a muffle lining of brickwork 3 in. thick throughout, but ihe ware 
is more uniformly burnt, and it is never discoloured by the sulphur from the coals. Mr. Blashfield has, 
I understand, patented such a kiln, a diagram of which is exhibited. (See Uluetration,) 

To thoroughly bum a kiln containing some 25 tons of hollow terra cotta ware 1^ in. to 2 in. thick, 
will consume 20 tons of coal. To bum 20 tons of terra cotta tiles thoroughly, the tiles being 12 in. by 
12 in. by 2 in. thick, and packed closely in the kiln, will take 20 tons of coal, — ^weight of coal for weight 
of terra cotta Ules when bumt. The tiles being subject to pressure of 25 tons when moist, the particles 
are brought dose together, and the fire does not so readily get through the body as it does through 
hand-pressed work. 

Besides the above described risk in drying, there is abo a risk in burning and cooling ; first from 
the muffle lining of the kiln sometimes giving way and exposing the ware to the violence of the flames 
from the furnace holes, or from the kiln drawing in cold air from chinks and cracks in the process of 
cooling. 

(2.) Advantages of Terra Cotta to Architects. 

Having now described in general terms the mode of manufacture adopted, which, I should say, is 
taken from the practice of Mr. Blashfield, of Stamford, who has contracted for all the work at Dulwicii 
College, and at whose factory and modelling shops I have therefore been a frequent visitor, I would 
wish to point out some of the advantages which recommend terra cotta as a building material to archi- 
tects, in addition to its economy, of which I shall speak presently. Foremost among its advantages is 
the facility it affords to architects to see actually full size any of the more ornamental portions of their 
design, inasmuch as the material actually built in is the same as that modelled. There is no necessity, 
as in the case where stone is used for such purposes, to make a model in clay, then two casts in plaster 
—one in taglio and one in the round — ^with all the necessary imperfections which attend so mechanical 
a process ; and then, when the model is thus produced, to take the chance of a mason (who is not the 
artist whose mind was embodied in the original model) being able to reproduce in a non -plastic material 
the design and delicacies of such model. In terra cotta clay, on the other hand, the actual work which 
is afterwards to be bumt and take its place in the building is the model itself, and bears the impress at 
once of the mind of the designer and the skill and knowledge of the modelling artist. It can be studied, 
improved, or modified, and when quite satisfactory, burnt ; and I would submit that a far better reflex of 
the personality of the architect will thus be found in a building than can ordinarily be the case. Again, 
except when there is much repetition, of course no moulds are used, so that bassi relievi, enriched panels, 
friezes, sculpture of animals, foliage, or figures made in terra cotta, and used in a building, cannot be 
copied ; they are and must remain the sole originals, and thus have a greater value to the artist or archi- 
tectural student than when it is possible to find the same composition placed in different buildings 
in, perhaps, totally different positions and circumstances from those in respect to which it was originally 
designed. 

Next, I would point out the opportunity it gives for brilliant effects of light and shade by the 
facility of what in masonry would be under cutting, but in terra cotta is the application of separately 
modelled pieces of the material super-imposed over the recessed parts while all are in a plastic state, and 
then the whole being bumt together into one homogeneous mass. I need not enlarge on the enormous 
economy in proportion to effect produced that this gives over work in stone. 

Next, there is the opportunity of heightening the effect of a design by the use of terra cotta blocks 
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of delicatelj raried harmonioos tints. Those most easilj arailable for building purposes are buff, of 
yarioas shades, from gold colour to nearly brown ; a light neutral tint, or grey ; and anj tint of red, 
from the palest to the deepest. To these may be added many other colours produced by chemical mate- 
rials mixed with the clay, but of course somewhat increasing its cost. Add to the aboye the facility for 
enamelling or glazing the surface, thus heightening the colour of any particular parts, and it will be 
seen that a chance is giyen to the architect who desires and will take the trouble to design in colour ^ 
which is not possible with other materials, unless at a fabulous cost, and eyen then, as when marbles are 
used, retaining their effect for only a few years if used externally. 

Next, there is its indestructibility and freedom from decay by the action of ^weather, whereas in 
England, and especially in the metropolis or other large towns, the effect of the weather and the acid 
gases the atmosphere contains, soon disintegrates any soft stones, and a little later has a like effect eyen 
on hard ones, or marble, producing laminated surface, mouldering edges, and discoloration. With terra 
cotta the reyerse is the case. The acid gases in the air haye no effect ; the deposited dirt or soot washes 
off with the first heayy shower, and the work comes out again as pure and distinct as at the first. If it 
be said that this is perhaps not always desirable, and that a certain amount of decay adds to the 
picturesque effect of a building, I think it may fairly be replied that, if so, it is rather an eyidenoe of the 
carelessness or defects of the design, if it be improyed by such adyentitious aids, the greater or less extent 
of the effect of which must be quite uncertain, dependent on local circumstances, and no creation at any 
rate of the architect's mind, whereas his knowledge that as in form so in colour, any creation of his fancy 
will be handed down unchanged for centuries as it comes from him, will tend more than any stimulus to 
that tender carefulness of design, which all architects ought to possess and foster, and which will giye 
them credit, and delight the taste of those who come after them. 

Next, there is the practical question of weight, and consequently of cost of transport. In the case 
of stone brought in masses to the building and then worked up, the necessary quantity of waste makes 
up an alarming amount of useless weight, which has to be transported in order to produce a giyen result. 
With terra cotta, on the contrary, where the work is necessarily modelled in the workshops and studio 
of the manufacturer, and moreoyer is (for thoroughness in burning) made of moderate thickness and 
hollow, the weight to be conyeyed is reduced to a minimum, and when at the building, the economj in 
moying about masses of only moderate weight on the ground and on the scaffold will be at once apparent. 
It will here not be out of place to mention that the weight of terra cotta as compared with some building 
stones is as follows : 

Per foot cube. 
Portland stone . . .158 lbs. 

Hopton Wood ditto . . 158 „ 

Ancaster stone . . . 1^0 „ 

Ketton ...... 128 ,y 

Terra cotta, if solid . . . 122 ,, 

Ditto, if used as usual, of a thickness of about 2 in. and hollow 

inside, ayerages only . . . 68 ,, 

Lastly, I will name an adyantage which is certainly not less than the aboye, yiz. that as in terra 
cotta mouldings, cornices, panels, sculpture work, and the like, haye all to be run or made at a manufac- 
tory, the tendency, and indeed ineyitable effect, must be to make the terra cotta manufacturer an artist 
too, if he be not so already ; and if he is not, he has yery little chance of successful employment by 
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architectfly who on Ids premises spend their time, work out their own thoughts, and will be quick to 
perodye and foster the man who enters can amort into Aeir thoughts and feelings, and to a great extent 
sinka the mere tradesman in the artist workman. 

(8). Difficulty in usb op T£BRA Cotta. 

It is, howefer, fair and right to look at the oiher side of the case, and point out some of the dis- 
adrantages in the use of this material that do certainly exist, and cause much rexation at times to the 
architect. 

Of these, perhi^s, the most embarrassing is the arrangement necessarj to have the terracotta blocks 
made and readf on the ground almost before the rest of the work is begun, in order to work in when 
wanted as the brickktjers progress. At times this is found impossible, and annojing delays in the 
general work take place, for which clients will be apt to blame their architect. The lesson of course to 
be learnt from this, is to carefully mature the design at the outset, instead of our contenting ourselres^ 
as we now too often do, with a mere sketch of what is intended, with the hope and intention of working 
in parts as time goes on and the work proceeds. I am not sure that architects ought to object to this, 
since it must produce decision of thought and precision of detail, which may be an advantage in an 
educational point of view, and is a serious coorectire to indolence of thought id design. 

There is some considerable extra labour in the office put on the architect by the use of terra cotta, 
arising from the necessity of making all frill-size detail drawings full -j^th larger than the work is to 
finish, in order to allow for its contraction, which I haye already said is in that proportion^ I hare 
found it necessary, therefore, to make two drawings for all such parts : one made with the usual 12 in. 
scale, for the use of the general contractor, the calculation of bonding courses — of the breaks, and the 
like ; the other made with a special scale, 13. in. in length, but divided inta twelve parts, representing 
inches; and with this scale making all drawings (full size) which were to be supplied to Mr. £lashfield« 

Another disadvantage is, of course, the risk in making and burning, which has been adverted to^ 
the annoying result being sometimes that all the pieces of a large window or door are perfect except a 
few, but these few being equally essential with the rest, the work must stop till new blocks in lieu of the 
defective ones are made, — a matter generally jof several weeks, or a temporary block must be put in and 
replaced with the proper one when ready. 

Next, there is the difficulty (which is, indeed, wholly a maker's difficulty) of burning blocks which 
are to constitute jambs, strings, and continuous features, so as to be perfectly true and correct in the 
mouldings. That this is only a maker^s difficulty and will be got rid of, if the use of terra cotta in 
fingland receives the encouragement that it seems to me to deserve, I cannot doubt; the marked improve- 
ment that has taken place in this respect in the work sent up now to Dulwich, compared with that at 
first sent, is a complete proof of this. At the same time let it be remembered that the joints and surface 
of adjacent blocks can be brought into truth after being set, by rubbing down with sharp sand and water ; 
nor if the ware is properly made, homogeneous throughout its mass and well burnt, is there any risk 
from rubbing down of getting a less lasting weather surface. I found this process of rubbing down 
much needed with the first work sent to Dqlwich, but as I had contracted with Mr. Blashfield to ^n 
his work himself, true and correct, the expense thus caused to him, without repayment, produced such 
increased care in the making, drying, and burning, that little or no such rubbing down is now needed. 
The same remark may be made as to the lines and arrises of mouldings made in lengths ; there is no 
reason for their having a round or concave edge ; but to prevent it, certain precautions must be taken 
before the work is burnt, and it is only necessary for architects who use terra cotta to let the makers 

QQ 
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know tiiat ihej will oot pass work defectiTe in this and jBome oUtet respeeta, ta^ensnoe thai; perfiMtj^ in 
line, surface, mitree, and the like, which is meoesaarj to good effect. Hera, howeTett I waa}d aaj tb^ -oi 
course these risks are mnch reduced if the size of the blocks is not great, -and all idea of imitatiBg-t)bBa 
large blocks which are to be had in stone is giren up. There is no difficulty in this, and indeed it is ques- 
tionable taste to attempt it, evMH if it were ^aeilj practicable, imwrnuch as a peculiar distinctiTe effect 
arising from the size of its {Meees maj, and should, perhaps, be preserred, and make at once eridrnt to a 
i^ectator that he is looking ai a 4ena cotta boildiBg, no less than w jiow^the ease wkh a slana or a 
kiiek^ine. 

(4). Cost of TtoEffiA Cotta Wobk. 

I will now touch on that quei^tion of so much i&terest and importance to ardhitecffts, riz^ t&at of 
eosi, and in doing so, I think it right to say that although I shall mention some actual facts by way of 
examples which, as fer as they go, are highly satisfpnctory ; yet, in my opinion, 4&e cost 4^ terra ccftta 
would be largely reduced, if it became, as I hope it may become, a material far mofe largely emplojfed 
in this country than it has been — ^the items which make tip the cost of terra cotta are of coarse, in the 
first place, the clay or clays used, and their necessary weathering, mixing, and duly amalgamating; and 
in this part of the process greater experience wiH lead to greater certainty, as to the best mixtures with 
Inference to colour, hom^^niety, equality of contraction, power to resist weather, and mechanical strain, 
and hence some of the economy to which I have alluded may arise with greater demand ibr 'the wodc. 
Next there is the manual labour of working the day into forms required, which I am sure, from my 
own observation, may be mn^ reduced and superseded by mechanical appliances, if the cost of 
machinery can be incurred. Next there is ^e air drying, the time this process takes, and the shed 
space required for extensive works. Next the masons' work, while the material is hard and dry bat not 
bmnt, to make the blocks or monldings true and square in their arrises, &c. Next the cost of 'Idhis 
and their wear and tear, and the cost of Ibel. In each or all of these items in the mannfactmre, we 
cannot doubt that more economical arrangements might be made than those now found in terra cotta 
Bianufactories, but as all sneh appliances and machinery are in the first instance costly, it becomes 
essential that the manufacturer should cleariy see such a probable demand by architects and tiie public 
for his work as may jnstify liimin the outlay necessary. At the same time, with all these drawbacksr 
the economy of terra cotta, as compared with stone is great. Speaking in general terms, I think I may 
say that taking cube for cube as fixed in a building, terra cotta costs a little less than the soft stones, 
as Bath, Caen, &c., while as regards ^rtland, the average difference would be about 85 to 40 per cent. 
The greatest economy is to be found when there is much work either in under-cutting of mouldings 
(whidi cost nothing extra in terra cotta over oriKnary mouldings) and in -artistic modelled work ; vrhen, 
as I have already said, under-cutting and almost full relief of features is as cheaply produced as low 
relief. In these cases the economy is often several hundred per cent, over hard stone. Plain strings, 
friezes, and plinths, cost comparatively more in terra cotta than othier and more enriched works in the 
material. 

To give the members of the Institute some useful facts, I will mention that the ground-floor 
windows at Dulwich, shewn in the drawing ethibited, have been made and fixed complete for £19. each, 
their cost in Bath stone would have been £20., and in Portland £28. 

The principal floor windows, which are of rather elaborate design, have been fixed complete for 
£41. each. They would cost in Bath stone £57., and in Portland £86. This cost includes the 
modelling the busts in high relief, which ana all different, and represent from carefully sought out 
authorities where they can be found, men of literature, science, art, philosophers and sages of antiquity. 
There are also the Muses, and a few fanciful and original female heads taken "from the most fiamiliar 
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dliuM»ll»i«-of filiake^ai^. Tftese Witid<)ir8' ddiibt dome ivitft'^U thdiMTork t^'MOf^tlnm 58. 6d: a fbot 
cvAw. The is^eofld flbor windows h«re bee» fixedMSottiplete fei' CIO", etteh'; tbey would' hflTe coat ib Bat& 
tiKAife 4l9., and in Fdrtknd £28^« 10«i 

Ihie eordlM^ will' be seett't^-be richly tFoated, the wiieleds terra cottai, ssre only the corona, whidi is 
farmed of « slab of PortliMid stone, bonding right throagh tile wall. W^en this was designed I dSA 
not ktiow so mneh of the qnalitiea of terra cotU as- 1 now do^ or of its transverse fitrength ; bnt in ^ 
MniNs ease I shonld not hesitate to make t^ese slabs hk temir eotta; The cost per foot run of this 
cornice, which is 15 in. projection and 4 ft. high (exelusiye of the stone corona) fixed complete is 88s; a 
foot ran. In Bath stone it ooold not be done for less Uian 808«> and in Portland 120s. per foot ran. 

A double-sided moulded coping, suitable for balustrades, walls, &c., 14 in. wide and 9 in. high, 
coste in terra cotta about 28. a fbot. It would oost in P^tland fk. 9d. to 4is; The cost<»f terra cotta 
ftt ^^ardisn balustrades, vases^, terminals' and- iite lilto may be stated tb be between that Of cement and 
stOne^ for instance, a bust, heroic siM, can be modelled as an origina! w<)rk in ten^ cotta, and completed 
f6r 210. or £12. A statue life-size for £25. Balustrades of ornatnentbl character, with base and 
<»if>ping' complete f6r 12s. to 15». per foot mn. The cost of the open parapet to tile railway viadtet of 
ihb' Brighton Railway Oompany in Dtilwich was, exclusive of base and coping, only 58. a foot run of a 
thickness of six inches. 

I have referred' to solid terra cotta blodks^ and tkose madd hoiUoWi With an average thickness of two 
inches of material. The specimens in the room will explain what: I mean. There is no physical diffi- 
culty in producing solid terra cotta, and using it as cube stone ; the only difficulty being the long time 
such blocks, if of large sixe, take to dry tiioroughly and equally throughout their mass, and to be 
thoroughly burnt ill the kiln. Ckinsiderations of strength: do not r^der this use of solid blocks 
necessary, as the strength of hollow filled blocks is Tery- g4«at,i and quite sufficient in nearly all 
cases. I shall advert to this part of my subject again, but meanwhile, as We are upon cost, I will say 
that 9oltd terra cotta blocks can be made in ordinary colows at about 3s. 6d* a cube foot. If the 
blocks -are made hollow and filled in with broken terra cotta or brick in Roman cement, the cost may 
be stated at 3s. Id. a cube foot; these pieces include all ordinary face work in moaldings, panels, &c. 
The relatiye cost taken in the same way would be about 58. 6d« for Bath stone, and< 9s. for Pcnrtlaad 
stone. 

In this place I may properly say a word as to the filling in referred to. This, it is found, should 
always be done with good Roman cement, and not Portland, Lias or other cements, which all contain 
nore or less lime in a free state. Particles of lime may be found in a latent state in nearly all the 
ordinary Portland cements ; these particles do not slack or expand for a long, time after the cement has 
apparently set, and when they do in a oonfined space, such as- a hollow terra cotta blocks they do se 
with expansive force enough to crack a block several inches thick. Roman cement does not seem liable 
to this, and may, I think, be safely used ; also pozzuolana, thoroughly slacked Hme and clean sand. 
It requires about one peck of sand and one peck of cement to make solid a cube foot of terra cotta with 
a thickness of two inches of that material. These hollow blocks so filled in may be very thoroughly and 
economically bonded together in the most solid way by pieces of galvanised hoop iron being, turned into 
the hollows of adjoining blocks before the cement filling is run in. 

In the work at Dalwich College it will be seen, on i«ferenoe to the section on the wall, that I have 
used these filled-in blocks bonded into the walla just as stone would be used, and I thii^ this is the 
only legitimate way in which to employ the material, and give it its true value as a building materiaL 
Mfi. Soott^ in one of his ?rarks, calls terra ootta ^ l^e highest develoimient of Inidc^'* as such itishould, 
I think, be used, bonding into the WOft as hinxk does, biA' in pfopofllioif to the ai^ of M^ or bl^t 
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emplojed. In some works reoentlj executed this has not always been done, and terra cotta has been put 
on as face slabs, or filled in to brick openings, like a wood sash or door frame would be, and not bpnded 
at all. I haye endeavoured to obtain information from actual sectional measurement of bow the terra 
cotta was treated in tiiis respect by the old Italian architects, but without any definite success. All the 
published works shew external profiles and views, but neyer, as far as I can find, the section, I belieye 
myself that the old architects, like ourselves, sometimes bonded in and sometimes did not, and that the 
instances of the first method remain to us for our instruction, while the others have become more or leas 
ruinous. 

(5.) STBENaTH OF TeBBA COTTA AS A BmLDING MATERIAL. 

The next part of my subject will be the strength of good terra cotta, as compared with that of 
stones in ordinary use. At my request, Mr. Blashfield has had a series of interesting experiments 
made by Mr. Kirkaldy, of the Grove, Southwark, whose special attention for some years has been given 
(as many in thi& room are aware) to testing the strength of materials of all kinds with a degree of 
precision and philosophical nicety that render his results most usefal and perfectly reliable. Hie 
following table will shew the results, and will, I am sure, convince architects that we have here a very 
trustworthy material.* 

A 12 in. cube of Portland stone stood a crushing strain of . 283 tons. 

Ditto of Bath ditto ditto . 88 „ 

Ditto of Terra cotta block of similar size 442 „ 
A good hard stock brick has also been tested (Exp. No. 710) 

of the Dsnal size, aboot 9 in. by 4^ in. by 3 in. and stood 17 „ 
A terra cotta block (Exp. No. 671), nearly the same size, or 

12 in. by 4 in. by 3 in. stood a strain of . . 125 „ 

It win be seen from the Table of Experiments that forty-six experiments have been made wilfa 
different shaped pieces of terra cotta, some of them solid, some hollow but left empty, and some with 
the hollow blocks filled in, as I have used them at Dulwich, with brick and Roman cement. The result 
of experiments Nos. 651, 652, shew that the filling in doubles the strength of the hollow blocks, as the 
one shewed signs of cracking with a strain of forty-two tons to the square foot, and the other required 
eighty-six tons to produce the effect. In these two experiments, I should mention that the ware 
was 1^ in. thick only, while the thickness of that used at Dulwich is always 2 inches. 

The first experiment in the table. No. 638, is an interesting one ; it shews that a soHd 12 in. cabe 
of terra cotta will not shew a crack until a crushing strain is applied of 442 tons to the square foot, 
and to crush a hexagon stable floor brick 4 in. diameter and 2^ in. thick (Experiment, No. 669) required 
no less than 855 tons. No. 644 is a specimen of the terra cotta I have used for the shafts to jambs 
and mullions of principal floor windows, which are proved capable of bearing a pressure qf 246 tons on 
the square foot. Thinking the whole table an interesting one, I have appended it complete at the end 
of the paper. I also took the opportunity, as seen above, of trying like experiments on pieces of Portland 
(Experiment, No. 706), and Bath stone (Experiment, No. 708) of similar shape and sizes, but I think 
enough is here shewn to shew that terra cotta may very safely be used for any purpose in building to 
which stone can be applied. Mr. Blashfield informs me that the terra cotta of the specimens here 
experimented upon is a composition of clays from Clomwall, Devon, Poole and Northampton, blended 



* The table which contains the results of forty-six experiments will be printed with this papex^ bat 1 baTe 
selected some of the most naefnl experiments for the diagram on the waU. 
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together and mixed with ground glass, felspar, Ljnn sand and pnlyerized terra cotta fragments. 
Before leaving the experiments, it maj be remarked that the clajs which are technically termed '^ fire 
clajs,** and resist the largest amoont of heat are the weakest against a cmshing or transverse strain, 
and those which flax or run at a less heat are the strongest. The pieces experimented on, which were 
hollow,^ were filled with Roman cement twentj-seren dajs before the trial. With a longer time, the 
cement would have been more completely hardened, and a greater pressure would have been resisted, 
but this was done to represent roughly what would actually be the case in the progress of a building. 

(6.) General Remarks ok other qualities of Terra Cotta. 

The relative absorption of terra cotta and stone, such as Bath stone, as a measure of possible 
decay, is also interesting. It has been found to be very considerably less, but I have not had the time 
(as I had intended) to test the proportions accurately, as compared with Bath, and with Portland 
and other stones. 

YHien it was subject of debate with Mr. Page, whether stone paving or terra cotta tiles should be 
used for the footways of Westminster Bridge, he was anxious to test its wearing capabilities for foot 
traffic, and had an experiment tried by grinding together with sharp sand and water a terra cotta tile 
12 in. square and a similar piece of York stone. The friction was continued for ^ve hours, at the end 
of which it was found that the terra cotta tile had lost 1-16 in. of thickness, while the York stone had 
lost ^ in. The cost of such tiles as those of which this pavement is composed can now be stated at T^d. 
a square foot, exclusive of cost of laying. The tiles for Westminster Bridge were made and pressed by 
hand ; they have stood the wear of six or seven years in as busy a thoroughfare as any in London, with 
no very serious wear. If made now, they would, however, be pressed by machinery, and be much harder 
and more durable. 

It is necessary here to caution my hearers that all that has been said is of course only applicable to 
terra cotta in the proper sense of the word, that is a '^ body ** composed of such materials aa have been 
above enumerated, very carefully mixed and blended, and very carefully burnt, with a proper regard for 
the greater or less amount of firing which experience teaches is required for different '* bodies.'' Some 
materials, I am informed, are offered as '* terra cotta " in the market, which are nothing but clay and 
common sand. Such compositions will not bear, without great distortion, the necessary firing heat, and 
are consequently soft on surface, with little transverse strength, and not durable. This ware of course 
has the specious advantage of being much cheaper, and therefore architects should be very careful to test 
the terra cotta of any particular maker before deciding to use it, if they do not wish the surface of their 
work in a few years' time flake off like bad brick. 

There has, however, recently been discovered at Watcombe, in Devonshire, some very excellent terra 
cotta clay nearly pure from all foreign matter. The ware made from this, without any mixture of other 
substancesj is said more nearly to resemble the best Italian terra cotta than any other. It belongs to 
Mr. Allen of Watcombe, a gentleman of scientific knowledge, who has spent some time and made many 
experiments upon it, and it has been analysed by Dr. Percy, at the Laboratory attached to the Museum 
in Jermyn Street, whose report I have appended to this paper.* 

It has not yet been largely introduced into the market, but as it is found in an enormous mass not 
far firom the surface, and as it is considered that it can be put on board ship at Watcombe for about Ss. 
a ton, no doubt it will receive the attention its merits may deserve. Some specimens of articles made 
from it are on the table. 

* Two of these articles were made at Bovey Tracy Pottery in Devonshire. The other five spedmeiis were made 
by the Messrs. Davenport and Banks, of Etmria. 
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Tlt^x^ lis, i6 SotM, tckttdh more iMeirest taken in tlig mtfCdtM ^dtiei feC^Vij tfatttt fofi^ n lOi^ fiiti6 
(i^yidtisly. Atb6ttg ftirnoter ih^ncta of its tisd I may advelrt t6 the i^ttito, |MnielB, reSeYi*, 6a|iKriy, 
ftttte6 at BttckihgBam Palace, Which trete executed by Ci^gjg^. Sd^gi ezeetited ^e etattee, antiftte, 
lyMertfe, db(*. ^ St. t^tdictto CHuhAi, tA tt cost, "bfihe traj, of £lif;660. J9u95 ttMe the bated! relkii !h the 
fli$ade of the Op^rtt H6a8e itt th^ fiaymai^et ; MkSBri. Cuhtti a grettt' dM t/t erhamental terra cfottll 
wdilc to the Lbtidon and Noi^-Wei^tem Railwi^ St^ibh at BttM Bti^, Olty. Tbej hare Hhi^ dim 
work in eomice^ tod etiings at Darle^tbn Hiatll ; and eottfe tetra eoikk Mko/tlt ii Cblnmbia Market, iMtf 
erected for Miss Bordett Ck>atts by Mr. Darbjshire. Mr, Blanchard has done seyeral large works 
recently, among them the (faring Cross and City Terminns Hotels, ihe Star and Garter Hotel, and 
iictarly all the terra cotta work at Sooth Kensington ; be adso eseoiited a large nomber of gaiden works 
for vajf late fatftwr, as well as the ci^iitals to the Corinthian eolmnns of the fa^de at CHiefden Houni^ 
naair Maidenhead. Mr. BUul^fidd has executed consideraUe works for India in pubiio and psiyaie 
buildings at Bombay and Moorshedabad, also for buildings in New Zealand ; while at home, he kit 
^ne the work at the Duke of Cornwall Hotel> Plymotith, for Mr. Higrwacd, arohitoet; the Sttft Fire 
Office, Charing Crosa^ fm Mr. C. Freeman, M-ebiiect ; Hall and Allen's new warehouse^ St; PlmPi 
Ohnrdiyard, for Ml*; R. Tress, arcbiteet ; the Town Hall, Fambam ; some work at Castle Ashby and 
the Niew India Offiee, for Mv« IKgby Wyatt ; and under my owd direction has executed ike works at 
Hily THnky Charch, Barking ; the parapets, panels, &o. fbr the tiadnofe in Dcdwich of Londoli^ 
Brighton and South Coast itailwayv and the works at New Duhriok CoUegak^ 

For grav« «tones and septilahral monnments in the open air terra ootta seem»peoiiltarly snitahle) ai 
lb is fondfy hoped by relaitives that these memorials from Ihe hmg of the dead shall remain imch a ng^d 
foip «?er; In terra cotta^ there would be no falling off of decoratk)ns^ no obliteration of ixiscripttons OS 
we now see is the case with the stone monuments in our churchyards and cemeteries. 

The foUoiring roi^h and no doubt very imperfect list of some of the best moidded brick remnins in 
Bngland will hare some interest, and can no doubt be largely added to< It showa that a* ceusideMUe 
ddvelopnient of the use of this material took place in the Eiwtem oonnties, possibly from the aibundiMe 
of diky and comparative scarcity oi bufldiog stone in those counties. I hate endeavoured to fti the 
dates to these works as well as I could. 

Little Wenham Hall, Sulfolk aJ^ovi 12.60 

Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk tleign of Edward IV. 

Eton College „ Henry VL 

West Stowe 6all, Blackburn, Suffolk • . . „ Henry VIL 

Nether Hall, Essex „ do. 

Tattershall Castle about 1455 

BlickKng Hall, South Erpingham, Norfolk . Rei^ of Henry VIIL 

Giffard's Hall^ near Bibury, Suffolk ... „ do. 

East Basham Hall, Suffolk „ do. 

Wolterton Hall, near East Basham ... ,, do. 

Hampton Court Palace „ do. 

Oxhead Hall, South Erpingham, Norfolk . „ Elizabeth. 

Holland House abou^ 1607 

The growth of interest in making terra ootta is perhaps represented in an eneonraging tWiy^ irhea 
I name that in the International Exhibition of 1851, only 18 Exhibitors were represented, while that 
^tkknber tf as more than doubled in 1862, Imd I believe a still terser number J^i'eseilted themselres at the 
Paris Exhibition of last year. 
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There need be no jealousy or fear on the part of masons, that if terra cotta be largely snbstituted 
for stone, their 4a«de wH \m inured. It if b^ n mow maitpoi^ f^ 4^ wjth onJj ^ pecoMiMritj, that 
their work with it lies in the mannfactorj when thfft ^e^ is in « jB^ther hard dry state. Then they can work 
mouldings, mitres, <&c., in it with ease and perfect truth — then stone carvers may add their work of taste 
and fancy in a material soft ai^4 plj^tic enop^b to give them free scope, but to become as their hands 
leare it, by being then burntf m imp^shable work. In the building, also, terra cotta should always be 
fixed by a la^^n, mfid ii^ot an ordinary bricklayer. 

I have now touched, I believe, on all the more important points connected with the subject I h^d ht 
view, Fiz. : the g^^^ter intir0<J)ictiw of t^sra^ cott* for ^chitoctwal wojrks flw for mmj jrewa p«pt has 
k^m %h^ CASe, and I can oidy hgpe t]^ patience of r^j ao^die^^e h^ not been quite eif^w»i^ TAnckmight 
of course be said of the application of such a miaterial Jfoy ^e^oor^Jive pmpos^s, syeh as 4i^per w^kll enjci^^- 
ments, balustrades, terminals, bases, statues, fountains, garden edgings, and other matters connected with 
garden architecture, where no great quaMtks of strengtli or l«ear are necessary, though the resistance of 
terra cotta to the aotion of weather, and especially frost, makes it particularly yahuble for these purposes, 
and far superior to aiiy latone, while its cheapness is a further recommendation. E^r internal decoration 
its capabilities of bang made in a great .variety of colours, any of which •caii he enamelled and blended 
with portions gilt, sihrecied, or bronzed, make it peculiarly suitable; ia short I may repeat the remark 
made at the commencement of .this paper, and say we have here a material which, fevjitructural, decorative, 
and many useful putpoees, has not received from us the study and attention It'deaerves, nor so much as 
it has received in past ages of the world. If architects could be now led to gifie this study, and try to 
introduce terra cotta generally into their works, the manufacturers would be enoosfaged to spend money 
in producing a material which would be unequalled. Such encouragemeAt ivas given 30 or 40 years to 
the different kinds of atncco and cement, and with important results in ihiiB te9^ij but after all that 
has been done and discovered, that material is but a perislMUe one aftev aU| needing constant painting 
to preserve it, and subject to many other inconveniences. Terra cotta, 4m. tibe othnr hand, when once well 
manufactured and buint, is practically everlasting and unchangmg in Us wrtiitic effect, and it may be 
in some ages to come, when our stone and stucco buildings may have become ruinous, or altogether 
disappeared, that as in Egypt, as in India, as in America, so the terra cotta works of England may re- 
main as one of those 'Mandmarks of the civilization of mankind" in Ekigland, to which Sir Charles 
Lyell alludes. 

Before concluding tiiis paper, I &el it oniy an act of jufltioe to eiqpm«s mgr obligations to Mr. Blash- 
field for much valuable informatioQ, which has been i^eoifiorated iiiih ibis Fiap(Mr. Hifl skill and perid- 
verance in manufacture is eztraordixiary, he is danbted by ,no^u4ei9> but vji^s Iftem only as reasons fpf 
reae^dd efforts, and of couise in the nu^rity of casea, lUoh pertim^isity receives its deserved rew^ % 
success, though frequently, I fear, at.oonsiderable peouiia^ saezdfice el profits. Bsf^ intim»te^soquaint«pqt| 
too, with all works written 4111 this ^ Art numnfftcture,** for imk it is i^ every appifopMte Sfeose of thf^ 
word, feoth anient and modem w<n^ as verj great, «nd hid aftintio t^te is well Ipiown to wmj of mjf 
heareas. If only all those who dewiote themaelrea to the maonbotoi'e of teira «otta Sot ^Khi^eetnnd 
purposes, have or acquire the like qudities, I hope I foresee a> fqtuqe fcr this branch of nctHVorfc m 
England, which shall compare without fear with the best of similar works to be found in any country. 

My Paper has been a much longer one than I anticipated, but as I have proceeded with the writing 
it, information has presented itself, which I felt I ought to give the Institute as well and completely 
as I could, and I ean only aow thank my audience for the patience which, I fear, I have almost too far 
presuipjBd T|p<xi. 

The best thanks of the meeting were then passed to Mr. C. Barry for his iji^tei^ti^g p^er, the 
discussion on which was reserved for an early meeting next Session. 
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DE. PEEOT'S EBPORT AND ANALYSIS OP THE WATOOMBB 

TERRA COTTA CLAY. 



Sir, 



Metallaigical Laboratory, 

28, JennTn Street, 

4th Julj, 1865. 



I have pleasure in forwarding the residts of the examination of the Red Clay sent bj Mr. Allen. 
The sample of Clay in its moist state as received here contained 21*42 per cent, of hygroecopic 
water. The analysis of the Air-dried C^y gave as follows : 



Ck)]£POSiTiON PER Cent. 




Silica .... 
Alnmina .... 
Peroxide of iron 


57-88 

20*55 

7-75 


Oxide of manganese • 

Lime . • • . 

Magnesia 

Potash .... 


traces. 
1*68 
0'97 
887 


Soda ..... 
Carbonic acid 


0*56 
0*90 


Phosphoric acid . 

Organic matter (small quantity) . 

Combined water .... 


traces. 
1 4-39 


Hygroscopic water 


213 




100-63 



It was also examined for sulphur and chlorine, but none was found. 

The silica (about 21*21 per cent.), as is usual in clays, is partly in combination with the alumina, 
the remainder being present as fine sand. The hygroscopic water would be expelled at about 212o F. 
The plastic nature of the clay depends upon the combined water (t. e., water in chemical combination 
with the ingredients of the clay)^ this is expelled on firing. As the clay is readily fusible into a black 
glass at a high temperature from the presence of peroxide of iron, lime, &c., it renders it unfit for 
purposes for which fire-clays are applicable. The clay appears to work up well, and when fired at a 
lower temperature has a red colour, and might be used for making terra cotta and certain yarieties of 
pottery. Specimens of the fired clay have been forwarded. As the amount of alkalies (potash and 
soda) appears to be somewhat large, three separate estimations were made, which closely agree. 



I am, Sir, 



for Dr. Percy, 

Yours obediently, 

RICHARD SMITH. 



S. DUNNma, Esq., 

27, Parliament Street, 
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LIST OP BOOKS AND WRITINGS RELATING TO BRICKS, TERRA COTTA, AND 

OTHER ANCIENT POTTERY. 



Cluster XL yerse 3 Genesis. 

'^ Come let us make brick and bum them thoroughly^ and they had brick for stone.** 

Chapter I. verse 14 Exodus. 

*' And they made their liyes bitter with hard bondage in mortar and brick.*' 

Chapter V. verse 7 Exodtu. 

** And you shall no more give the people straw to make brick.** 



Vol. L pp. 38, 43, 94, 110, 114, 117 

Tome IIL premiere partie, livre 4. ... 
Greek and Etruscan pottery. 

Greek and Etruscan pottery 

Greek pottery 

Gh"eek pottery 

ffistory and description of ancient 
terra cottas, especially those found 
in ^agna Grsecia. 

Ancient terracotta works 

Decorations on ancient Greek pottery. 

Pull description of sizes of cornices, 
friezes and other works. 



Description of more than 1200 speci- 
mens. 

Etchings of ancient brick and marble 
buildings. 

Vases, lamps, &c., in terra qotta 

Blnstrations and descriptions of an- 
cient brick and stone buildings in 
Southern Italy, &c 



Lyell. 



Gwilt. 



Chapter III 

Especial reference to the antiquity 
of burnt brick and other works in 
clay, pp. 35, 3G, 37 and 40. 

Chapter II. section 3, pp. 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 23, 32, 44, 48, 49, 51, 55, 
58. 

Burnt bricks 

Statuettes and other pottery in the 
ruins of Thebes. 

Book XXXV. Chaps. XII, XIII, IV. PUny. 



Layard 

A. Marriette. 



Cell 

Montfaucon 



Passerio 

Dubois Maisonneuve... 

Sir Henry Englefield .. 
Sir William Hamilton 



H. Moses 

Hope 

Q. & W. Nicol 



Piranesi. 



Piranesi 

Lnigi Rossini 



Antiquity of Man. 1863. 



Encyclopedia of Architeetmre. 
1842. 

Excavations at Thebes. 
Excavations at Thebes, 

History of the World. Translated 
by Holland. London, 1635. 

Pompeian. 

L' Antiquity Elxpliqu^, &c, Paris, 
1719. 

PictnraeEtruscorum. Rome, 1767. 

Peinture des Vases Antiques. 
Paris, 1808. 

Vases, &c. London, 1819. 

On Terra Cotta, Nola, and Vulci. 



Collection of Vases, Altars, &c. 
London, 1814. 

Costumes of the Ancients. Lon* 
don, 1812. 

Description of Ancient Terra 
Cottas in the British Museum, 
with Engravings of Friezes, M. 
London, 1810. 

Catalogue of Greek Etruecafti 
Vases in the British Muaeum 
London, 1851. 

Rome, 1752. 

Rome, 1782. 

Le Antichita dei Cortoma di Romt. 
Romd, 1826. 
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Ancient bricks, tile and earthen 
Mosaic work. 



Mosaics and tiles in earthenware. 



Roman brickwork and pottery. 



Knight & Go. 



Antique brickwork, clay coffins and 
Roman brick remains in England, 
and Roman domestic pottery. 

Roman brickwork and pottery 

Roman pottery and Roman kilns, 
ancient potters' tools, &c. 

Vide article " Brick and Terra 
Cotta." 

Vide article " Brickmaking" 



Charles Roach Smith.. 

Timbs 

E. T. Artis 



Italian and French pottery 



Majolica ware, &c. 
Italian pottery, &c. 



Robert Stnart 
James Elmer 
Marryat 



Composition of pottery. 



Knapp 



John Britton. 



Waring & Macqnoid 



Richardson 



Illnstrations and description of Manu- 
facture of bricks, tiles, and other 
pottery. 

Description of old English moulded 
brickwork. 

Illustrations and description 

Terra cotta and moulded brick build- 
ing in Italy. 

Moulded brick and stone buildings ... 

Minutes of evidence, p. 43, on antique 
terra cotta and British pottery. 

Remarks on brick buildings, terra 
cotta, &c. 

Moulded brick and terra cotta build- 
ings in North Italy. 

Size of Roman bricks, moulded bricks 
at Waltham Abbey, Sutton Park, 

Among other authors on ancient terra cotta, may be mentioned— Winckelman, Leinengen, Raool 
Rochette and D'Hancanrille. 



Scott... 
Gruner 
Parker 



Gli omati delle pareti ed i payi- 
mento delle stanze dell' antica 
Pompeii Napoli della Stamperia 
Regale. 1796. 

Discurso sotre el origen y prin- 
cipio de los Mosaycos y sac 
y arias Materias, &c. Madrid, 
1788. 

Old England. Knight h Co. 
London, 1845. 

niustrations of Roman London. 
1859. 

Curiosities of London. 1868. 

Durobriyae of Antoninus. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Dictionary of Architecture. Lon- 
don. 

Dictionary of Fine Arts. Lon- 
don, 1826. 

Pottery and Porcelain. Londooi 
1850. 

Life of Bernard Palissy. Lon- 
don, 1852. 

Treatise on Porcelain, Qlass, &c. 
Longmans, 1852. 

Chemistry applied to the Arts 
and Manufactures. Vol. II. 

Vetusta Monumenta. Vol. IV. 
1815. 

Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain. London, 1814. 

Examples of Architectural Art in 
Italy and Spain. London, 1850. 

Old English Mansions. London, 
1848. 

Parliamentary Report on the 
Arts and Manufactures of Great 
Britain. 1836. 

Architecture, Secular and Do- 
mestic. London, 1857. 

Terra cotta of North Italy. Lon- 
don, 1867. 

Glossary. Oxford, 1845. 




ScicTiOfi o, J . M . Blash r/SLDS 
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A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANS OF HOSPITALS AT PARIS, 

MUNICH AND ST. PETERSBURGH. 

By Db. OpPBfiT. 



Yon haye recently heard an interesting paper, in which the author took you to India ; I shall confine 
my remarks to Enrope, and to the plans of the hospitals exhibited in this room. They will, however, 
afford roe an opportunity for making some general obseryations on warming and ventilation. I 
selected these plans from others because the buildings they refer to were all considered model buildings 
at the time they were opened, and an historical interest is connected with them. They are representatives 
of certain styles of building, though many others are found in existence. The corridor hospital, built in 
tlie quadrangle form, with closed yards, is represented by the Munich hospital, the pure pavilion plan by 
the Lariboisi^re, and the corridor system combined with the pavilion plan by the Petersburgh hospital. 
I consider the latter especially worthy your notice, as novel, peculiar, and a great improvement on the 
existing style of building in Bussia. You find the same plan in the recently opened Rudolphstiftung, 
in Vienna, and a little less developed in the Copenhagen hospital ; as also in some lunatic asylums. 
It is averred by those who are the leading men in such matters at the above-named cities that the 
climate does not allow the adoption of the pavilion plan pur et simple. You will observe the advantages 
of the pavilion plan as regards the isolation of wards from each other, and that the free circulation of air 
through or across the wards is obtained in a great measure. 

The Alexandrow Hospital was founded in remembrance of the birth of an Lnperial Prince of the 
same name, and opened a little more than a year ago. Its site is near a flowing river, the Fontanka, 
and it is destined to accommodate 800 patients, but there are only 850 in it now. The buildings stand 
around a large yard, half-moon shaped, at the further end, and there are two and three floors over a 
low basement. The chapel is placed in front, in the centre, the two pavilions at each side of the entrance 
serve for private dwellings and administrative purposes. A large number of rooms for one and two 
patients are arranged so as to open into the common corridor. The large wards contain twelve beds, six 
on each long side, and two large windows are opposite the entrance. The cubic space for each patient is 
^ut 1300 feet. The wards may be ventilated by opening the windows, the door and tbe windows of 
the corridor directly opposite. There are baths, lifts, tea kitchens, and water closets. 

Water is laid on to all parts of the building, and there is accommodation for 200 servants, 
attendants and nurses. This is double the proportion usually provided elsewhere. The grounds are laid 
out in gardens, and the usual outbuildings, kitchen, &c., are detached. 

The Munich general hospital was founded in 1808, by the late King Ludwig of Bavaria, who 
embellished the ci^ with so many beautiful structures; but this one is, according to our present 
notions of sanitary science, a singular failure, though intended for a model in every respect. Its site is 
splendid, the groands are spacious, the outbuildings conveniently arranged, and the hospital has a pleasing 
exterior. It accommodates 500 patients when full, but it is often emptied of part of its inhabitants, 
for which reason a new hospital, containing 100 beds, was constructed, and opened two years ago. It 
stands in close proximity to the other. The female patients are on one side of the building, the males 
on the other; the connecting transverse buildings contain offices, kitchen, and rooms for private 
patients, who pay a small sum of money weekly. Stairs, walls, floors, and other arrangements are v«ry 
commendable. The nurses' rooms are badly placed, being squeezed between the wards and corridors, so 
that they are dark and impede the ventilation of the wards. It was intended to isolate the wards more 
completely, by placing them in this manner, but no architect would now construct a hospital on this 
principle. 

The construction of the Lariboisi^re Hospital is sufficiently known, so that I need not describe it ; 
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Uid I may at once venture to compare tbe wanning and ventilation of the three buildings. In Rnseian 
establiabmentfi chimney fires are very rare ; German tile stoves are a little more frequent; petcbkas and 
smokepipes often serve for warming. This system is similar to tbe old Roman bypocanstatn, a set of 
flues running; beneath the flooring, and conveying the «moke and hot air from a furnace outside the 
room. Ttie ancient kang of the Chinese is arranged exactly on the same plan. The Russian stoves are 
usually placed in the basement, and hence the fines carry the heat to every room. This system is 
economical, and very effective in cold climates, but I know that the air often becomes close. The flues 
are moreover not used for ventilation. The following systems of warming and ventilation are now in 
action at the Alexandrow Hospital : On one side of the bnitding the heating is by hot air, a hot water 
apparatus is placed in a hot air chamber in the basement, and the warm air ascends hence to the wards, 
where it enters through openings placed near the ceiling ; the famace which beats the apparatus and 
the chimney fiue are used for extracting the vitiated air from the wards, and the openings of the foni 
air channels are near the floor. On the other side of the building the wanning is by water circulating 
in pipes and stores ; tbe corridors are wanned by «team. 
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An historical interest is attached to the system of warming and ventilation in the Munich hospitals. 
I do not believe that any artificial means of ventilation of hospitals were known np to the beginning of 
this century, except apertures in the ceilings. These were used already in the year 1740 in English 
hospitals.* Louvres over doors and removable casements of the lower parts of the doors were also 
known in France about 1780 ; but a system of completely and altogether replacing the natural venti- 
lation by artificial means, was first recommended, by Htcbcrk, fifty-seven years ago, for tbe Mnnicb 
Hospital. This gentleman was the director of the hospitat and member of the council of health. He 
thought it possible to supply the required air to the patients artificially, withdrawing tbe impure fur at 
the same time. Now, eveiy one knows at present that this is qmt« impossible, and the system had to 
be altered. Artificial systems came altogether into discredit by tbe frequent failnrea of similar plana. 

We find two air towers in the Munich Hospital— one on the male side, the other on the female — 
intended for the continnous entrance of freeb air by the action of the atmospheric pressure. Ih addition, 
the air enters through horizontal trunks lud beneath the roofs. The fresh air is wanned in winter tame 



* In 1741 the celebrated Benjamin Franklin snggested Oie inaertfou of an ^lertaie u 
lad it arranged with a imall shutter over his Penn^ylvanian fire-place. 



ff the ceiling. 
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hj passing oyer yerticail smoke pipes, which are snrrounded by perforated ornamental porcelain, forming 
stoyes. It was the intention to remoye the fonl «ir df the wards by channels leading to the fomaces. 
These are on the ground floor, and the channels from the upper wards were laid throagh the side walls. 
Most of them had to be blocked np. 

The modified artificial system is still in action in three Munich hospitals, one of which — the Lying-in 
Hospital — was opened twelye years ago, but the stoyes are heated separately on each fioor. Another is 
the already mentioned supplementary hospital, where it is introduced with Dr. Bohm's modification. 
Pettenkofer made his memorable experiments in the General Hospital and the Lying-in Hospital. It 
is now ten years since they were made, but they are still worth relating, Pettenkofer used the anemo- 
meter, a little instrument which has four sails, easily put in motion by slight air currents, where each 
turn is registered by an index. He also employed simpler means, such as scraps of paper suspended in 
the «ir channels; he had small double glass doors placed in the latter. He showed the permeability 
through the walls by blowing out a candle through them ; for this purpose fiome bricks were remoyed 
and encased in metal before being replaced, and short tubes inserted in the outer surface opposite each 
other. Dr. Bohm's arrangement was first introduced in a hospital of Vienna (the first army-corps). 
The air which warms the wards has to pass water stoyes first outside, and afterwards inside the wards. 
Anemometers are placed permanently in the foul-air channels behind glass, to indicate the air 
current. 

I justjuention the ayernge results of 220 experiments made during a week's time bj Pettenkofer 
in the Lying-in Hospital. The air moyed iu the desired direction -58 times, was stagnant 25 times, and 
moved in a direction opposite to the desired one 17 times in a hundred. It was also proyed that foul 
aiir was drawn back from one ward into another. 

Similar experiences were made iu Lariboisiere about the same time. The systems of warming and 
yentilation of this hospital are, howeyer, more generally known. The pavilions on one side are warmed 
by water circulating in pipes,* and the foul air is extracted through the action of large hot water tanks. 
They do the duty which the fire was intended to do in Munich. On the male side we find water stoves, 
the fluid being warmed by coils of steam-pipes, and the air is forced in by a ventilator. I was always of 
opinion that from a sanitary point of view the system of forcing-in the air deserves the preference over 
the method of extraction ; but there are other points to be considered. I also believe, from my own 
investigations, that the alleged disastrous results as deduced from the mortality were greatly exag- 
gerated. 

Hospitals provided with elaborate systems for ventilation generally require scientific supervision. 
Should government-inspectors be entrusted with reporting on their sanitary condition, they should possess 
ji certain knowledge of the means for testing the air. It is also important that they should be aware of 
the great difference of the air at different times of the day and night. I need scarcely say that the 
impurity of the air of the wards may be owing to many other causes besides defective yentilation, such 
as waut of cleanliness. The sense of smell rarely misleads ; but it should not be forgotten that those 
who live in a building get much used to its atmosphere. Nor would one be so well qualified to judge 
of the air by his organ of smell at the end of an extended inspection as at the commencement. 

The three hospitals are under rules for administration which differ from the English plan. There 
is a director instead of a committee, and he lives on the premises. He is under a government Board. 
In Munich and Petersburgh a medical man is usually appointed ; in Paris an official. No matrons are 
found, but a steward attends to their functions. In Munich and Paris the nursery is in the hands of 
religious catholic sisters; in Petersburgh a great many male attendants are found, and married 
couples. 

* This system was invented by Bonnemain (1777), modified and introduced in England by Price (1829), and 
greatly improved by Duvoir of Paris (1840). 
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Mr. Edwin Nash inqmred whetbev tKe author of thk paper was the medical gentlenum that 
aoeompanied a Rassiao architect, who he understood had yisited scTeral of the hospitals in London^ for 
the purpose of gathering information. He nnderstood those gentlemen had risitcd the works of the 
New St. Thomas's Hospital that day. 

The Chaiaman remarked that Dr. Oppert was known to tibem as one of the Physicians to the Gitj 
Dispensary, and had been referred to as an amateur in what he had done and written on the subject. 

Mr. E. C. Robins, Fellow, said he had Ustened with much pleasure to the interesting paper just 
read, more especially because he had become acquainted with Dr. Oppert' s careful consideration of the 
subject through the work on '* Hospitals, English and Foreign,'' which Dr. Oppert has recently 
published, a copy of which he (Mr. Robins), had had the satisfaction of presenting to the Lxstitnte that 
evenhig. The work not only contained descriptions and plans of a great variety of the most interesting 
and important hospitals, but it also presented us with the opinions of the author on all the parts 
comprising such buildings, and the special uses for which they should be designed, and was therefore 
a valuable '* aide m^moire " to the architect engaged in their erection. He would, however, be glad to 
see in the next edition of the work. Dr. Oppert's opinion with reference to the amount of storage and 
cellar room required. Dr. Parkes in his work on '^Hospital Hygiene/' seems to indicate a larger 
proportion of space for patients than was usually provided, thus 

" Table of Storage required for every 100 Sick. 

Bedding 200 square feet. Provisions 100 square feet. 

Clothing 100 „ Fuel 250 

Utensils 200 „ 

Pack Store 200 square feet.' 

Dr. Oppebt said he was not officially connected with the Russian Government. It was quite 
correct that that government had commissioned an architect and medical men to visit different countries 
in order to study the architectural arrangements of hospital buildings. In reference to a remark that 
in the work which he had published on **^ Hospital Plans, &c.," there was very little information gfven 
as to the quantity of storage room required for hospitals. He was aware that his book was defective 
in several points, and he was obliged to the gentleman who had drawn attention to it. He had not 
said much about the stores, but he had given a general view of existing buildings. 

Mr. T. ROOEB Smith remarked that Dr. Oppert had opened the most important question of all — vix. 
ventilation. They were apt to believe that if they made hospital wards with a large number of windows 
opposite to each other, they had done all that was necessary. In some continental hospitals that had 
gone to an extreme, and the whole of the ventilation was performed by artificial means. It seemed tiiat 
a combination of natural and artificial ventilation would be good. *Be should be glad to hear whether 
ventilation assisted by artificial means had been successfully carried out. 

Dr. Oppert observed that the question of ventilation was a very important one, and had been 
discussed, perhaps, more than any other ; the opinions about natural and artificial ventilation had especiaHy 
had full vent at different times. He agreed that it was not well to trust too much to one or the other. But 
with regard to hospital ventilation in this country, there were greater opportunities for natural ventilation 
than was the case in countries with a much higher or lower temperature of the atmosphere. As far 
as his own experience went, in many cases it was desirable to use artificial ventilation as supplementary. 
He could not reconmiend a model plan for every building. He dared say a good deal depended upon 
circumstances over which the architect had no control, such as the amount to be expended, &c. ; but in 
any given case he thought it always well for those who built hospitals to have the opinion of medical 
meb who had paid a great deal of attention to the subject of ventilation. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Dr. 0pp«rt for his paper. 




The following Ulustiations axe to Mr. I'Anson's Paper on 
the AicMteotnie of Moscow. (Ifo. 6.) 




SElo^al Snsttttttt of ^viti^i) ^vctfiUtt&, 



Incorporated 1^ JEBfllfam IV. 



9, Conduit Street^ Hanover Square^ 

March, 1868. 



SUBJECTS FOR MEDALS AND PRIZES, 1868-9. 



ROYAL MEDAL. 

Her Majesty haying: been pleased to grant her gracious permission for the Boyal Medal to be 
conferred on such diBtinguiHhed Architect or Man of Science of any Country, as may have designed 
or executed any building of high merit, or produced a work tending to promote or &cilitat« the 
knowledge of Architecture or the various branches of Science connected therewith; the Medal will, 
with the sanction of Her Majesty, be awarded to a distinguished British Architect. 



At the Special General Meeting, held on Monday, the 2nd March, 1868, the following recom- 
mendations of Council, with reference to the Medals and Prizes for the Year 1868, were read and 
agreed to : — 

ESSAYS. 

INSTITUTE MEDAL. 

That the SILVER Medal of the Institute be awarded to the authors of the best Essays on the 
following subjects : — 

" On the revival of Italian Art in England in the l^th and 17th centuries j as evidenced in the Buildings 
of that period,^' 

** On the best proportions and forms of Booms and Halls; the quantity and best disposal of daylight; 
and the arrangement to secure the most favourable Acoustic Properties^ 

" Can Greek Art be made auxiliary to Mediaeval Art, and in what manner ?^^ 

" On the relative adaptability of Greek, Boman, or Italian Art to the English Customs and Climate" 

The Institute Medal may be awarded for any other Essay or Essays, if deemed worthy, upon 
suitable subjects selected by the authors themselves, without limit of number. 

SPECIAL PRIZE OF TEN POUNDS. 

That the Sum of Ten Pounds (placed for this purpose at the disposal of the Council) be awarded as 
a Special Prize for the best Essay on the following subject :— 

" The application, to Modem Architecture, of moulded shaped and coloured bricks and terra-catta." 

To this Prize a Medal of Merit may be added by the Institute, if the Essay be deemed worthy of 
such distinction. 

All the Essaji to be written very legibhf on alternate pages of lined foolscap paper, and to be accompanied by suitable 
llostrations. 



DESIGNS. 

«*. j^OANE MEDALLION. 

That the BOANE Medallion be awarded for the best design, well illastrated hj a gnfficieni 

number of drawings, for either of the following subjects : 
A Toum Hospital for 300 beds f on the Pavilion principle, treated artistically, 
A Club House with the accommodation required for 800 Members, and situate in a prominent position. 

The Drawings to be in sepia or Lidian ink : the scales for the elevations and sections to be j- of an 
inch to a foot, that for the plans to be ^ of an inch to a foot. 

It will be deemed sufficient if the plans of two floors, two elevations, one section, one perspective view, 
and one sheet of details (in all 7 drawings) be Supplied. 

It will be in the discretion of the Institute to make a further accord of any sum not exceeding 
£ 50. to the successful Competitor, upon satisfactory arrangements being made for his going 
abroad for the purpose of pi^^uing his studies, within one year after receiving the 
medallion. 

•% The competition for the Soane Medallion is open to all Members of the profession under the age of Thirty yean. 

PRIZE OFFERED BY A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P., EX-PRESIDEISTT. 

That a Prize of Ten Guineas be awarded to the author of the best set of drawings for a Theatre, 
designed in accordance with modem requirements throughout, and in harmony with the style of 
architecture which prevailed during the 13th or 14th century. 

The competitors may adopt any style of drawing. The perspective views should be of a size sufficient 
to occupy a sheet of imperial paper. Geometrical drawings to be of the scale of \ of an inch to 
a foot. In all cases they should be accompanied by a plan (tinted in sepia) of the principal floor 
of the building, and details of the furniture, fittings, and stone-work are to be sent in drawn to 
scale, and finished in any manner chosen by the candidate. 
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DRAWINGS. 

t PRIZE OFFERED BY MR. TITE, M,P. F.R.S., PRESIDENT. 

Hiat a Prize of Forty Guineas be awarded to the author of the best set of Architectural 
Drawings, executed in the best manner, of the following design : — 

For a design for the treatment of the River Front and existing terrace of Somerset House in 
connection with the Embankment Road now in course of formation, so as to produce the best 
arc^utectural effect when seen from the said Embankment Road. 

The drawings to be in colour and shaded, and they may be drawn either in perspective, or 
geometrically. If in perspective, they are to be of the size which a sheet of Imperial paper mil 
admit. If drawn geometrically, they must be to the scale of j- of an inch to the foot. 

A Plan and Sections showing the levels of Site, &c., will be furnished in due time, and may be 
inspected at the Institute on application to the Librarian. 

t The competition is open to all Students in Architecture under the age of Twenty-five years. 

••• The Silver Medal of the Institute, with Five Guineas, be also awarded for the best 
Illustrations, geometiically drawn from actual measurement (with dimensions figured, both on the 
drawings, shewing the general arrangements, and on the details), together with descriptive particulars 
of an Abbey Gateway, a Bridge, or other Building in the United Kingdom or Abroad. pxju>jc tp 
1700, hitherto unpublished in that manner. 



The Conncil suggest the following as being subjects worthy of illustration, but others maj 
equally well be taken, if more convenient to the competitor. 



JjEftEi'OBDS^iRE The Abbey d' Or in the Golden Valley. 

Hbbtfobdsbim Hatfield Hall, Stables and Tower adjoining; St. AIt>aB> 

Abbey Gateway; or that of Ely. 

Ireland Limerick or Cashel Cathedral. 1 or any Monastic or CJon- 

„ Limerick Cathedral. J ventual Building. 

^IDPI<£BE2^ Tower of London. 

„ All Hallows, Barking. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIBE Steeples of Grantham and Newark. 

„ West Front of Newstead Abbey. 

Scotland Dryburgh or Melrose Abbey. 

„ Monastery at lona. 

Shbopshibe Lilleshall Abbey. 

SUBBEY Lambeth Palace ^d Library. 

YOBI^SHIBB Barkham Abbey Gateway and Cloisters. 

Wales.— Glamobqanshibe... Margam Abbey. 
„ „ ... Neath Abbey. 

The drawings to consist of at least one plan drawn to the scale of -^ of an inch to the foot, an 
elevation, and a section, drawn to the scale of -^ of an inch to the foot, with details to a scale of 
half an inch to a foot, and mouldings one- fourth full size. The elevations to be in line without 
shad^ lines, the plans and sections to be tinted in sepia. Perspective drawings may also be sent, 
and may be tinted in sepia or Lidian ink. The jointing of the masonry to be particularly markedi 
together with the mode of construction and materials used. 

It is strongly recommended that the rough drawings be plotted on the spot, and sent up to the 
Institute with the fair drawings. 

*** This Medal ie open to all Members of the Pro/esnon without UmUaUon <u to age. 



STUDENTS' PBIZE. 

(For Students of the Institute only.) 

That the subject of the Design for the Students' Pbize in Books, for the year 1868, be one or 
more of the following : — 

Gateway to a Court-yard — A Chimney Piece (with ornamental work over, 15 ft. high in all) with 
Stove, &c. complete — A Gas Standard Light — A Pendant for Gas — A Ventilating Turret, or large 
Smoke Turret (200 ft. high) to an extensive Range of Buildings — The Ornamental Ceiling of 
Drawipg Room, 40 by 25 — Drinking Fountain. 

The drawings to be executed to any scale. The plans and sections to be tinted in sepia, and the 
elevation to be in outline, in sepia or color. Perspective drawings are not necessarily required, 
but may be sent, and be in outline, or in sepia or India ink. 
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STUDENTS' MONTHLY SKETCHES. 

(By Students of the Institute only.) 

The following subjects have been selected for the Sketches for 1868, to be taken as nearly as 
possible in the order given, attention being requested to their being forwarded to the Honorary 
or to the Assistant Secretary, at, or soon after, the end of each month, and properly attested by some 
well known Artist as the production of the Candidate. 

List of Subjbcjts : — 

A Moulded Capital. Arch Mouldings with Sections. 

Carved Capital. A Stack of Chinmies. 

Dormer Window. A Decorative Pavement. 

Stone Pinnacle. Lead Ridge Crest. 

An external Cornice. An Iron Finial. 

Study of Natural Foliage. A Chinmey Piece. 

Or any other subjects of like nature. 

The Sketches to be made from actual buildings, or from casts, or other examples in relief. 

Any Student may send a Study or Studies from the Human Figure in place of either or any of the 
above subjects, provided only that the said Studies do not exceed in number one half of his 
Architectural Sketches. 

All the Sketches to be at least as large -as a half sheet of imperial paper will admit. 

They may be in outline only, in sepia, or India ink, or coloured. 



DIRECTIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 

*** Each E^say and set of Drawings is to be distinguished only by a motto, without the name of the auJthor attached;. 
and is to be accompanied by a Letter, sealed with a Mank seal^ and having on the outside the same motto as 
that attached to the Essay or Drawings, and enclosing his name, with an address to which a communication may 
be sent. The packet directed, ^^ To the Honorary Secretaries of the Royal Institute of British Architects*^ and 
marked Essay for Medal (or) Drawings for Medal (Motto), is to be delivered at the Rooms of the Institute on or 
before the 3l8t of January, 1869 ; Carriage and all expenses paid. 

Only the envelopes containing the names of the successful competitors will be opened. 

Should none of the Essays, Drawings, Subjects, or Buildings respectively, be deemed by the Institute of 
sufficient merit and importance to deserve the distinction of the Premium offered in each case, they reserve to 
themselves the right oi awarding such other Premium in lieu thereof, as they may deem^ fit, or of withholding it 
altogether ; and if the best Essay or Drawings should be by a Candidate who has been successful on a iormer 
occasion, they reserve tlie power of adjudging such other reward as they may think fit, and of awarding the 
Medals to the second in merit. All Essays and Drawings will be returned to all the candidates, on application^ 
to the unsuccessful after the adjudication, aud to the successful after the presentation of the MedaL 

•** Strict Compliance unth all the above Directions is reqtnred, 

PUGIN TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP. 

Candidates for the above Studentship are requested to send in their applications, together with 
Specimens of Drawing, Testimonials, &c., as required by the Deed of Trust, (copies of which can be 
obtained at the Institute,) on or before 31st January, 18G9. 

Extract from the Schedule appended to the Deed of Trust : — 

" Bjvery person of whatever nation shall be eligible as Student, who shall be more tJkan eighteen and less than 
twenty-Jive years of age, provided that he give to llie Electors satisfactory evidence of his moral character^, 
and satisfy them that he is a Student of Architecture, bona fide intending to practice the profession of (m 
arc/iitect, and that lie exhibit specimens of his drawings aiul state tJie district of the country which he proposes 
to visit, and the class of buildings which he intends to study, ^^ 



Copies of this Paper, or any further information, may be had on application to the Assistant Secretary,, 
at the Rooms of the Imtitute^ 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square; or by letter prepaid. 

CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, Assistant Secretary. 



»opaX SnStttttte of iStrttt^f) SLvtffiUcts. 



SESSION 1867-68. 



9, Conduit Street^ Hanover Square. W. 

10^ May, 1868. 

The next Ordinabt Genebal Meeting of the Session will be held on 
MoNDAT EYENiNa^ the 18th of Mat, 1868^ at Eight o*Clock. 

To proceed to Ballot for : — 
John O. Abbott of 6^ Whitehall - - - - as Associate. 

The following Paper will be read : — 

" On the Foreign Artists employed in England during the Sixteenth Century^ and their 

influence on British ArtJ^ 

By M. DiGBY Wyatt, Fellow. 



At the Obdinabt Genebal Meeting^ held on Monday Eyening^ 27th Apbil^ 1868, 

William Tite, M.P., President, in the Chair, 

The following Gentlemen were Balloted for, and declared to be duly elected. 

Nicolas Joyce of Stafford ^^ Associates. 

Robert Pledge Notley ... of 53, Gracechurch Street, E.G. - - i 

The following Gentlemen, having attended for the first time since their Election, were 
duly admitted by the President, viz.: — 

Geobge Fowleb Jones . . of York ------ as Fellow. 

F. W. Hunt of 5, Duke Street, Adelphi - - as Associate. 

Prof. Donaldson, Hon. Sec. for Foreign Correspondence, presented on behalf of 
M. Chables Texieb^ Hon. and Corr. Member, some Ancient Bas-reliefs from Guerdza, in 
N. Africa, and read a description of the same (see Sessional Paper No. 11). 



No. 12. 



The following Donations were annoonced : 

Academie Boyale de Belgique 

Annuaire (18G8) 80. Brux, 1868 

Bulletins (2 Ser. torn, xxiy.) 80. Brux, 1867 

Presented by THE ACAD^MlE ROYALB. 

American Institnte of Architects 

Proceedings of Annaal Convention, Oct. 

1867. pamph. 4o. N. York, 1867 

Presented by F. DiAPER, Hon. and Cor. Member, 

New York. 

Ashpitel (A) 

Treatise on architecture. 4o. Edinb, 1867 

Presented by THE AUTHOR, F.S.A., Fellow. 

Barry (A) 

The Architect of the New Palace at 
Westminster ; a reply to Mr. E. W. 
Pugin's statements ; with postscript, 
2nd edit. 80. Lond. 1868 

Presented by CHARLES BARRY, V.P. 

Essex ArchflDological Society. 

Transactions. Vol. iy., pt. 3. 80. Colch. 1868 

Presented by THE SOCIETY. 



Daly(C) 

Revue g^n^rale de Tarchitectnre et des 
travaux publics, vol. xxy., Nos. 9-12. 

fo. Paris 1867 

Presented by M. C^SAR Daly, Paris, Hon. and Cor. 

Member. 



Dn Bois (A) et Lucas (C) 

Biographie uniyerselle des architectes 
cel^bres. Livr. 1 et 2. 

pamph. 80. Paris 1868. 

Presented by M. C. LuCAS, Architect, Paris. 



Institnte of Civil Engineers 

Report from Council on building question ; 

with plans. pamph. 4o. 1868 

Presented by Wyatt Papworth, Fellow. 



Roberts (H) 

Report on dwellings for the working classes, 
in connection with Paris Exhibition, 
1867. pamph. 80. Lond. 1868 

Presented by THE AUTHOR, F.S.A., Fellow. 



The President presented the ROYAL MEDAL for the Year 1868 to Austen Henry 
Layard, D.C.L., M.P., of 130, Piccadilly, Honorary Member. 

The other Medals and Prizes were also presented, as follows: — 
To Mr. George Vialls, of 10, River Street, Myddleton Square, E.G. The Soane Medallion. 
To Mr. Henry L. Florence, of 16, Christchurch Road, Streatham Hill. 

Prize of £20. (given by the President). 
To Mr. Herbert M. Marshall, of 24, Jermyn Street, Piccadilly. Medal of Merit 

To Mr. Ernest Lee, of 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 

The late Sir Francis E. Scott's Prize of Ten Guineas. 
To Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey, of 42, Inverness Terrace, Kensington Gardens. 

Institute Medal with Five Guineas. 
To Mr. H. Renault Mangin, of 15, Manor Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. Medal of Merit 

To Mr. William Henman, of 7, Bedford Villas, Croydon. Institute Medal with Five Guineas. 

To Mr. Charles H. Heathcote, of 8, Park Street, Bristol. Medal of Merit 

In the same competition the drawings of Mr. Morton M. Glover, were honourably mentioned. 
To Mr. W. Scott Champion, of 12, Alfred Street, Bedford Square. Institute Medal 

(For a detailed Report of these proceedings, see Sessional Paper No. 1 1.) 

The following Paper was read :— 

'* On Buildings for Tropical Climates^ and especially for IndiaP 

By T. Roger Smith, Fellow. 

The best thanks of the Institute were presented to the author of this Paper^ the Disoossion 
on which was reserved for another meeting. 



s 

At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on Monday, the 4th May, 1868, 

Joseph Clabke, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Resolution was unanimously passed to present an Address of Condolence 
and Sympathy to Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Patroness of this Institute, on 
the occasion of the recently attempted assassination of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

The following Member, having attended for the first time since his election, was duly 
admitted by the Chairman : — 

WnjiiAM Peachbt, of Darlington, as Associate. 

The Report of the Council for the current year having been read, it was, after some 
discussion : — 

'* liesolvtd — That in the paragraph referring to the Board ot Examiners of Candidates^ 
for Certificates of Competency to act as District Surveyors (p. 5), the words 
from * In order to secure,' &c., to the end of the i)aragraph be omitted, and that 
the Report be re-printed and re-issued with that omission." 

The Balance Sheet of Receipts and Disbursements for the year 1867, was received and 
adopted. 

A Supplementary Balance Sheet of Receipts and Disbursements up to the 4th of May, 
1868, was produced and read* 

A Vote of Thanks was passed to the President, Vice-Presidents, Members of Council and 
Honorary 0£Bce-Bearers, for their services during the past year. 

Enquiry having been made on the subject of the Scheme for Artistic Education, which had 
been brought before the Institute by a Committee, who had proposed to establish ** A School of 
Art accessorial to Architecture," it was after some discussion : — 

** Resolved — That the Members representing the Institute, formerly named on the 
Committee, be requested again to confer on tliis matter, and also as to the means 
of obtaining the attention of the other Societies originally consulted." 

With reference to the paragraph, relating to the Voluntary Architectural Examination, 
in the Report of Council (p. 5), it was — 

" Eesolved— That the subject of the Voluntary Architectural Examination be taken 
into full consideration by the Council, as early as possible, and reported to 
the General Meeting." 
The following notice of motion was given by R. Bell, Fellow : — 

*' To move the correction of certain portions of the Transactions of the Institute, 
which contain serious errors, (viz. — in pages 153 and 189, Sessional Papers, 
1865-6.)" 



The Meeting having then proceeded to the election of President and Honorary Office- 
Bearers for the ensuing year of office, the following Gentlemen were elected : — 

Prend^nt- WILLIAM TITE, M.R, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents. Honorary Secretaries. 

Charles Barry. T. L. Donaldson, Past President 
Joseph Clarke, F.S.A. {Foreign Correspondence.) 

Sir Charles Lanyon, M.P. John P. Seddon, {Home Duties). 

(President of the Institute of Architects of Ireland), 

Ordinary Members of Council 



Ewan Christian. 
F. P. Cockerell. 
James Edmeston. 
James Fergusson, F.R.S. 
C. F. Hay ward, F.S.A. 
£. B. Lamb. 
F. Marrabla 
C. C. Nelson, F.S.A. 

Treasurer. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 

Auditors. 



J. Peacock. 

J. L. Pearson. 

T. Roger Smith. 

A. Waterhouso. 

David Bryce, F.S.A. \ 

M.E.Hadfield. l^^J^. 

R. M. Phipson, F.S.A.-^ 

Honorary Solicitor. 
F. Ouvry. 

John J. Thomson, Associate. 



Edward Roberts, F.S.A., Fellow. 

The following Gentlemen were appointed Examiners under Section 33 of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855 :— 

The Vice-Presidents. Messrs. T. H. Lewis. 

The Hon. Secretaries. E. Nash. 

Messrs. A. AshpiteL C. C Nelson. 

J. Belcher. H. Oliver. 

C. Fowler. J. W. Papworth. 

C. F. Hayward. F. W. Porter. 

E. I'Anson. J. Whichoord. 

J. Jennings. G. B. Williams. 

R. Kerr. S. Wood. 

CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND REMAINS. 

Members are particularly requested to forward at once to Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. 
(1, Connaught Place, Hyde Park), all the information which they may possess on the subject of 
Buildings remarkable for their historical or archsological interest, and in the custody of Public 
; Departments, viz.: — the name and situation of the building; its present condition ; ue probable 
date of its erection ; the name and address of its owner ; whether the building is occupied or 
otherwise; and whether it is accessible to the public^ 



N.B. — It being deemed advisable to arrange and lessen the mass of papers which have 
accumulated since the foundation of the Institute, Members are informed that there are in 
stock several of the Annual Reports, and some detached copies of the Papers read at the 
Evening Meetings, which can be had^ without charge, to complete defective setSj on prompt 
application to the Librarian. 



PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 

Subscriptions have already been paid to Mr. Gboye by the following Members : 

£. s, d. 

W. Tite, Esq., M.P. President 100 

Gilbert Scott, R.A., Fellow (2nd donation) 25 

James Fergusson, F.R.S., Fellow (2nd donation) 10 10 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P., Ex- President 10 

£145 10 



The following names have been entered in the Institute Subscription List: — 

Charles Barry, Vice-President 2 

Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., Vice-President 2 

David Brandon, F.S.A., Vice-President 2 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B., Visitor 2 

Professor Donaldson, Hon. Sec. F. C, Past-President 2 

John J. Cole, Fellow 5 

Charles C. Nelson, F.S.A., Fellow 2 

The Rev. J. L. Petit, Hon. Member 5 

Sydney Smirke, R.A., Fellow 2 

J. H. Good, Fellow 2 

J. H. Browne, Associate 2 

Henry Garling, Fellow 2 

A. Waterhouse, Fellow 2 

B. Ferrey, Fellow 2 

James Edmeston, Fellow 

C. F. Hayward, F.S.A.^ Fellow 

E. Nash, Fellow 

Professor Kerr, Fellow 

Joseph Peacock, Fellow 

E. C. Robins, Fellow 

H. A. Darbishire, Fellow 

F. Marrable, Fellow 

Henry Baker, Fellow * 

J. Whichcord, Fellow 

T. Dighton, Esq 

Wyatt Papworth, Fellow 

Ed. Hall, F.8.A., Visitor 

H. S. Legg, Fellow 

John P. Seddon, Honorary Secretary 

Charles L. Eastlake, Assistant Secretary 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 




































£52 5 



N.B. — As this List is now dosed, Members and other Gentlemen, who have not yet paid, 
are requested to forward their Subscriptions to Mr. Chakles L. Eastlake, Assistant Secretary. 



In reference to Bye-law 2S^ Section V., Members should now remit their Subscriptions at 
once to Messrs. Hekries, Farqdhar & Co., 16, St, James's Street, W, 

Arrangements are now made for the issue of Receipts at the Bank in acknowledgment of 
Subscriptions thus paid, and it is particularly requested that no more such remittances be addressed 
to tJie Institute* 

John P. Seddon, Honorary Secretary. 
Charles L. Eastlake, Assistant Secretary. 



BOYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 



EEPOKT OF THE COUNCIL 

TO THE ANNUAL MEETING, MAY 4th, 1868. 



The Council are again able to report satisfactorily as to the condition of the 
Institute, the same steady increase in its numbers, which has been recorded 
for several years past, having been maintained. 

The Institute now consists o£ 623 Members, viz. : 262 Fellows, 14 
Honorary Fellows, 10 Honorary Members, 78 Honorary and Corresponding 
Members, 236 Associates,^ 11 Contributing Visitors, 10 Students and 2 tem- 
porary Students. Of these 16 Fellows, 21 Associates, 1 Honorary Member, 
11 Honorary and Corresponding Members have been added to the hst since 
the last Annual General Meeting.* 

During the past twelve months however, three Fellows have died, in all 
of whom the Council have to lament old and valued Members, who were among 
the original founders of the Institute, viz. : John H. Taylor, Thomas Cundy, 
and Charles Fowler, formerly Honorary Secretary, a Memoir of whom, by 
Professor T. L. Donaldson, Past President and Honorary Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, has appeared in the pages of the Transactions during this 
Session. 



* The following 
of the Annual Gener 

Year. 

1861 .... 


Table shows the 
al Meeting in each 

Fellows. 

124 

122 

120 

131 

128 

136 

141 

146 

164 

173 

208 

216 

223 

224 

231 

242 

261 

262 


comparative number of Fellows and Associates up to the dat< 
year since 1861 : — 

AMooUtM. ToUl. Inoreaae. 
104 22ft __ 


1862 .... 


103 


226 — 


1863 .... 


107 


227 2 


1864 .... 


117 


248 21 


1866 .... 


126 


263 6 


1866 .... 


127 


263 10 


1867 .... 


134 


276 12 


1868 .... 


138 , 


284 9 


1859 .... 


139 


293 11 


1860 .... 


139 


312 19 


1861 .... 


130 


338 26 


1862 .... 


133 


348 10 


1863 .... 


148 


371 23 


1864 .... 


162 , 


386 16 


1866 .... 


180 


411 26 


1866 .... 


198 


440 29 


1867 .... 


216 


467 27 


1868 .... 


236 


498 31 



% miPOBT or THE COUNCIL. 

The Institute has also lost by death two Associates, C. I. Kelly and 
Charles Raggett; one Honorary Member, who had gained a European 
reputation for his attainments and services in various branches of Science, 
Michael Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S. Two Fellows, one Associate, two Contri- 
buting Visitors, and one Student have retired from Membership. 

The announcements in regard to the decease of Honorary and Corres- 
ponding Members have been rather numerous during the past year, for the 
Institute has learned several deaths which occurred some time since, and which 
had not been previously communicated, viz.: Messieurs HittorflF and Lebas, of 
Paris, among our earliest friends, are lost to us. A Memoir of the former 
was read by our Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, and it has been twice 
translated into French at Paris for the Societe Libre de^ heaux ArtSy and for the 
family) by a Member of the Institute M. Duban. The eminent French 
Archfieologist, M. Didron, died during the past year, after a hfe zealously 
devoted to his calling, and during which he had pubUshed many valuable 
Works on the Arts and Customs of the Middle Ages in various Countries. 
C. Fischer, of Saxe-Coburg, Baudirector Fischer, of Carlsruhe, Brunot Renard, 
of Belgium, and Gustavo Hetsch, of Denmark, men of mark in their own 
Countries, are also among our losses. 

These losses have, however, by subsequent Elections, been more than 
compensated in point of numbers, by the addition of eleven new Honorary and 
Corresponding Members, several of whom are men of high talent and renown. 
Monsieur L. I. Due and Monsieur P. J. H. Labrouste were elected immedi- 
ately on their admission to the Institute of France, and together with 
Monsieur A. N. Bailly, Architect of the Tribunal de Commerce, and Monsieur 
Charles Garnier, Architect of the New Opera House in Paris, who has 
generously added to our Collection 500 Illustrations of that great work, have 
. been selected out of the Parisian Architects. Three leading Architects of 
Vienna, Heinrich Ferstel, F. Schmidt and Karl Hasenauer; and two of 
St. Petersburgh, Jean Strohm, and C. Then; with Professor Lang, of 
Carlsruhe, and the Antiquarian, W. H. I. Weale, of Bruges, promise to be 
valuable additions to our body, by contributing information and assisting any 
of our Members who may perchance visit those Countries, — as it is the object 



BEPOBT OF THE OOUNOIL. O 

of the Institute to enlist the co-operation of the most distinguished of ow 
Professional Brethren and of the eminent Archaeologists abroad.^ 

The announcement of the dec^th of Sir Robert Smirke, Honorary 
Fellow, at the advanced age of 87 years, was received by the Members wi^Ji 
deep and general feelings of regret. The interestipg Memoir of him, whipb 
was read by his brother, E. Smirke, Esq., at a Meeting of the Institulfij 
together with a list of his qupierous and important wprks> ht^ve appeared 
in ih^ Transactions. 

The re-election of W. Tite, M,P., as President, after an interval of four 
yevs since he held the same office, deserves record* The Council regiret 
that his state of health has deprived them, and the Institute generally, of the 
benefit which on former occasions was frequently derived from his personal 
presence and supervision, and which, no doubt, all the other Members had 
anticipated from the able and zealous co-operation he has hitherto afforded 
in all matters concerning the interests of the professioQ. They h^ve, 
however, thankfully to acknowledge that notwithstanding his absence, they 
have received most gratifying and practical evidences of his good wiU and 
thoughtful liberality. The contents of the Library of th^ Institute are now 
being enriched by means of a munificent donation of £500., contributed 
by the President for that purpose, and for which a special vote of thanks 
was accorded to him by a General Meeting of the Members. 

Another handsome donation of books to the Library has been recently 
ipade by Miss Leicester, selected, at the suggestion of Professor Lewis, 
F.R.I.B. A., from those which had belonged to her late brother, G. 0. Leicester, 
who was for many years a Fellow of this Institute. There can be Uttle doubt 
that the Collection of Architectural Works of the Institute promises to surpass 
any of the kind which exists, and will form a Library of reference, for the 
Members, of the highest value and utility, thus affording a privilege of which it 
is to be hoped they will avail themselves. The Council also consider that they 



* Members are particularly requested to communicate to the Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
the names and works of Foreign Architects, and to send, when possible, photographs or descriptions of 
their designs, as also to inform him of the decease of any whose names may appear on the List of 
Honorary and CorreBponding Members. 
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have cause for congratulation in the recent appointment of Mr. Kershaw, B, A. 
as Librarian and Curator of their treasures in this department* 

In competition for the Medals and Prizes oflfered by the Institute for the 
year 1867, an unusually good display of designs and drawings were submitted. 
They reflected great credit on their authors, and afforded gratifying evidence 
that the efforts of the Institute to encourage the study of architecture are 
properly appreciated by the junior Members of the Profession, and that the 
want of response deplored on the last occasion was due only to exceptional 
causes. Among the premiated drawings, those by Mr. E. B. Ferrey, 
illustrative of the Restoration of Old St. Pauls Cathedral, and the design for 
a Town Hall, submitted in competition for the Soane Medallion, by 
Mr. George Vialls, deserved very high praise ; and by the liberality of the 
President, an additional Prize of £ 20. was awarded to the design for a Town 
Hall, submitted by Mr. H. Florence, which the Council had considered next 
in merit. The Prize offered by the late Sir Francis E, Scott was for the last 
time competed for, and was awarded to Mr. Ernest Lee. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship for the present year was bestowed 
upon Mr. C. Henman, Jun., after careful consideration by the Council of the 
excellent drawings and testimonials submitted by eleven Candidates for the 
honour; and the sum of J640., the proceeds of the Pugin Fund, was paid to 
Mr. H. Walker, who was appointed the Travelling Student for 1867, the Council 
having entirely approved of the drawings, and description of his tour which he had 
submitted in accordance with the regulations prescribed in the Deed of Trust 

At a Special General Meeting held on the 2nd of March, 1868, to 
consider a Report of the Council on the subject of the award of the Royal 
Gold Medal, it was resolved to recommend Mr. Austen Henry Layard, M.P., 
D.C.L., Honorary Member, to Her Majesty's most gracious consideration as a 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 1868, a recommendation which Her 
Majesty has since been graciously pleased to approve. 



* Among the Works which the Institute has thus been enabled to obtain are Cahier et Martin, 
VUraux de BourgeSj (purchased for £24.) Flandin et Coste, Perae ancienne et modemt, (£25.) Mtueo 
Barbonico, (£24. 16«.) Schulz, Denkmdler der Kunst dea MiUdaUera, (£19. lOs.) Texier, VArmSnie, 
la Persef et la Misopotamie, (£1^0 Laborde, Monumena de la France^ (£11. 11«.) Blouet, Voyage dan$ la 
Morh^ (£12.) A separate list of the whole of the works recently acquired will shortly be issued. 
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The Seventh Annual Conversazione, held in the Rooms of the Institute 
on the 24th June, 1867, was even more numerously attended than on former 
occasions. The President again munificently contributed the sum of J6100. 
towards the expenses, and many valuable works of art and objects of interest 
were lent for the occasion by him, and other Members and tlieir friends, for 
the evening s entertainment. 

The Board of Examiners of Candidates for Certificates of Competency 
to act as District Surveyors have, since the last Annual Report was issued, 
held three Meetings, at which sixteen Candidates have been examined, ten 
of whom, having been recommended to the Council by the Board, have 
received Certificates of Competency. 

The Council regret that their efforts to establish Voluntary Architectural 
Examinations meet with scarcely any response from the younger Members 
and Students of the profession, only one Candidate having come forward for 
the ensuing Examination. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
revising Examiners, it is intended to hold the Examination notwithstanding, 
and the Council feel that thanks are justly due to those Members who have 
kindly promised their services as Examiners and Moderators; but deplore the 
fact that so much zeal and energy should be expended for so inadequate a result. 
It is evident that unless a more hearty appreciation of tlie advantages thus 
offered be evinced, it will be impossible to continue the machinery that has 
been established for the purpose by the Institute with so much care. It may 
be, therefore, worth reconsideration, whether tlie granting of some certificate 
would be desirable, in order to attract a greater number of appUcants. 

The Committee for the "Conservation of Ancient Monuments and 
Remains" have not relaxed their labours. Professor T. L. Donaldson, P.P., 
Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, having, during a tour 
through Wales, remarked the ruinous condition of many of the Ancient 
Castles of that principality, communicated with the Government authorities 
on the subject, and Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., P.P., subsequently 
promised, at the request of the Committee, to call attention in the House of 
Commons to the state of buildings remarkable for their archaeological and 
historical interest in the custody of Public Departments. *No doubt this step 
will lead to the exercise of greater care, in future, of these and other Ancient 
Monuments. 
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The Professional Practioe Committee have also continued sedulously to 
WAtch over matters in which professional interests are concerned, and the 
Council, by their advice, sent a Deputation to the First Commissions of 
Works on the subject of the remuneration of the Architect at the New 
Palace of Westminster, and having been courteously received and listened to, 
they trust that the future relations of Government with its Ardiitects will be 
upon a nK)re just and eq^uable basis than heretofore. 

The ultimate decisions in the case of the Competitions for the Natiooal 
Gallery and New Law Court Designs are still in abeyance, and it is to be 
hoped that the result will be such as may tend to give oonfideace in future to 
the profession when invited to compete for Public Works, 

The Report of the Paris Exhibition Committee, together with the 
Treasurers Accounts, being now in the hands of the Members, it will be 
hardly necessary to add anything beyond congratulations to those genUemen 
connected with the Institute who have met with success in obtaining Awards, 
particularly to Mr. Waterhouse on obtaining the Grand Ptize, in itself a 
substantial acknowledgment of the high position taken by British Architecture 
at this Exhibition. Attention may, however, be directed to the account of 
the expenditure under Group A, in evidence of the fact that the amount voted 
by the Institute towards the general expenses of this Group has proved 
sufficient for that purpose. 

The exploration of Jerusalem and the Holy Land now being conducted 
is a work in which the Institute is greatiy interested, and from which it is 
hoped that important additions will be made to the knowledge of the history^ 
topography and architectural antiquities of Palestine. A subscription in aid 
of the Fund for this purpose was made among the Members, the results of 
which have been published; 

The Papers read at the Ordinary General Meetings since the last Report 
have been such as satisfactorily to sustain the character of the Transactiona 
of the Institute, ^nd they have been illustrated more profusely than before : — 
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" On Chinese Architecture," by Dr. J. Lamprey, M.B., F.R.G.S., Surgeon 
H.M. 67th Regiment " Remarks upon Grinlin Gibbons as made to the 
Master of Trinity, and A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P., in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in November, 1866," by W. G. Rogers. "A 
Memoir of the late Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., &c., Honorary Fellow," by 
Edward Smirke, Esq. " A Memoir of the late Charles Fowler, Fellow," by 
Professor Donaldson, Fellow, Past-President, Honorary Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence. " On the Relations of Geology with Architecture," by 
Professor Ansted. " On the Photographs taken for the Architectural 
Photographic Association in the year 1867," by J. P, Seddon, Honorary 
Secretary. ** On the Mural Decorations at the Mansion of Sir Walter 
Trevelyan, Bart., at Wallington, Northumberland," by W. B. Scott, Esq- 
" A description of the proposed School of Art at Bombay," by W. Burges^ 
Fellow. " On Mural Paintings for Penkill Castle, Ayrshire," by W. B. 
Scott, Esq. " A Communication descriptive of the Old Roof recently dis- 
covered over the Nave of West Church, Stiriing, N.B.," from J« McLean, Esq. 
** A Letter from M. Kaftangioglu, Honorary and Corresponding Member, 
Athens, describing the Architectural Operations carrying on in that City and 
proposed at Delphi." " On the Architecture of Moscow," by Edward I'Anson, 
Fellow. " On the PecuUarities of Domestic Architecture in America," by 
Gervase Wheeler, Fellow. " On the Exploration of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land," by George Grove, Esq., Honorary Secretary to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. " On the Antiquities of Frejus, in the South of France," 
by Professor Donaldson, Past- President, Honorary Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence. " On the Mediaeval Architecture of Central and Southern 
Germany," by H. W. Brewer, Esq. " On the Roof over St, Pancras Station, 
Midland Railway Terminus, now in course of erection," by Prof. Donaldson, 
Past-President, Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. " On 
Darton Church," by Fairless Barber, Esq. A Supplement to tlie former 
Paper "On American Architecture," by Gervase Wheeler, Fellow; and 
*' On Buildings for Tropical CUmates and especially for India," by T. Roger 
Smith, Fellow. 

The thanks of the Members of the Institute have been voted in each 
case to the authors of the above highly interesting series of Papers. 

The alteration of Bye Laws No. 1, Section I, and No. 21, Section IV, 
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has provided for a better representation of provincial interests in the 
Profession, and thus incidentally benefited the Institute, while the extension 
of the term of office for the President and Council is, as a rule, likely to be 
advantageous, looking to the fact that the longer Members remain on the 
Council the greater value their services are Kkely to acquire by experience. 

The Council are glad to be able to report a continued improvement in 
the Finance of the Institute. Last year the balance in hand on 1st January 
was JS249. 3s. 7d., subject to a deduction of £6. 6s. Od. for an outstanding 
account. This year the Balance in hand on 1st January was JS402. 10s. 5d., 
and though owing to the accident of some cheques not having been presented 
before the close of the year, a deduction of £119. 15s. 3d. for various 
accoimts must be made, yet even after such deduction, and without reference 
to the Assets per contra, a balance remains of £282. 15s. Sd., an amount 
which exceeds the actual Balance in hand last year by more than J640., and 
this, notwithstanding the increased expenditure involved by the salaries of 
paid officers. 

The Council are glad to be able to report that the new arrangements 
with regard to the appointment of paid Officers, made during the previous 
Session, has worked as satisfactorily as it was then anticipated, and that the 
Honorary Secretaries, relieved thereby from the more onerous duties of their 
office, have been enabled to give their attention to many matters connected 
with the general interests of the Institute which had previously, of necessity, 
been left in abeyance. The Council look forward with confidence that the 
aflfairs of the Institute will, with its present staff, now be conducted with 
ease, for a considerable time to come, notwithstanding the continual increase 
of its numbersji and the extended area of its operations. 
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9, Conduit Street^ Hanover Square. W. 

lOth July, 1868. 



At the CLOSING Ordinary General Meeting, held on Mondat, the 22ni) of June, 1868, 

Joseph Clareie, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The following Recommendations For Membership were read: 

Bbmund B. Ferret .... oflnvemess Terrace, Kensington Gardens, W.> . 

^ > as Associates. 

John Notes of John Street, Adelphi, W.C. - - J 



The following Gentlemen were balloted for and declared to be duly elected : — 



William L. Bernard 
Richard James Jones 
George Patrick . . 



of 3, Westminster Chambers, Victoria St, S. W. 

of 8, Lind Terrace, Byde - - - V as Associates. 

of Burnley Boad^ Stockwell - - - 



The decease of the following Members was announced : — 

E. C. S. Blake, Fellow, 42, Parliament Street, S.W. 

T. T. Mardon, Associate, 7, Vassall Terrace, Kensington, W. 

The following Donations were announced : — 



Architects* Engineers' and Building- 
Trades' Directory. 8o. Lond. 1868. 

Presented by the Publishers^ Messrs. Wyman & SONS. 



Oamnont (A de) 

Archeologie des £coles primaires. 

8o. Caen 1868 
Presented by THE AUTHOR, Hon. and Corr. Member. 



Cooke (T F) 

Authorship of the practical electric tele- 
graph of Great Britain ; or the Bronel 
award Findicated in VII. letters. 

8o. Bath 1868 

Presented by THB EDITOR, Rer. T. F. COOKB, M.A. 



Oamier (C) 

L'He d*£gine, histoire, monuments, pays, 

&c. pamph. 8o. Paris 1857 

Temple de Jupiter Panhell^nien, 

extrait de la Revue arch^logique. 

pamph. 8o. Paris 1854 
Rapport sar les th^&tres de TEurope. 

pamph. sm. fol. Paris 1868 
NouTel op^ra ; rapport des travaux; 

pamph. sm. fol. Paris 1863 

—^ Eclairage de la salle. 

pamph. sm. fol. Paris 1864 
— — ^ Economies — marcbe destrayaux. 

pamph. sm. fol. Paris 1866 

Marche des trayaax pendant 

I'ann^e 1866 pamph. sm. fol. Paris 1867 

Presented by M. G. Gabnier, Hon. and Corr. Memb. 
per Prof. DONALDSON, Hon. Sec. For. Oorr. 
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King (0 B B) 

Totnes Gbarcb, Devon. Two drawings of 
stone screens. 
Presented by THE AUTHOB, Associate. 

Oppert (P) 

Hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries — 
construction, arrangement, he. 

80. Lond. 1867 
Presented by E. C. ROBINS, Fellow. 

Parker (J H) 

Photographic illustrations to accompany 
Prof. Willis's History of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 80. Oxon 1867 

Presented by J. H. Pabkeb, F.S.A., Hon. Member. 

Bobins (EC) 

Proposed infirmary at Highgate for St. 
Pancras parish ; description of desi^rn. 

pamph.8o. 1868 
Presented by THE AUTHOB, Fellow. 

Vale (H H) 

Archaeology of the Peak of Derbyshire. 

pamph. 80. Liverp. 1867 
Abbey ruins of the Severn valley. 

pamph. 80. Liverp. 1868 
Presented by THE AUTHOB, Fellow. 



m 

Arts, Journal of Society 


1867-68 


BuUder (The) 


1867-68 


Builders* Weekly Beportez 


1867-68 


Building News (The) 


1867-68 


Bombay Builder 


1867-68 


Civil Engineer and Architects' Journal 


1867-68 


London Beview (The) 


1867-68 


Notes and Queries 

Presented by THE Editob. 


1867-68 


Academie Boyale de Belgique 

Annuaire. 
Bulletins. 


1866-7 
1866-7 



Antiquaries (Society of) 

Archaeologia. Vol XLI. 

Presented by THE SOCIETY. 



1867 



Architectural Association 

Architectural Association sketch-book. 1867-68 
Presented by THE ASSOCIATION. 

Oanadian Journal (The) 

Nos. 64, 65, 66. 1867 

Presented by THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE. 



Dictionary of Architecture 

Part 18 1868 

Presented by THE AbCHITECTUBAL PUBLICATION 

Society. 
Ecclesiologist (The) 1867-68 

Presented by THE ECCLESIOLOOICAL SOCIETY. 

Institute of Civil Engineers 

Proceedings. 1867-68 

Presented by THE INSTITUTION. 

Photographic Journal (The) 1867-68 

Presented by THE PHOTOGBAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Boyal Society 

Proceedings. 1867-68 

Presented by THE SOCIETY. 

Boyal Society of Edinburgh 

Proceedings. 1867-68 

Presented by THE SOCIETY. 

Boyal Geographical Society 

Pi oceedin^rs. 1867-68 

Presented by THE SOCIETY. 

Boyal Institution 

Proceedings. 1867-68 

Presented by THE SodBTY.' 

Essex ArchsBological Society 

Transactions. Vols. I.— V. 1858-68 

Presented by THE SOCIETY. 

Liverpool Architectural and Archseological 
Society 
Proceedings. 1867-68 

Presented by THE SOCIETY. 

Manchester Numismatic Society 

Proceedings. Parts IV, V, VI. 1867-68 

Presented by THE SOCIETY. 

France 

Archives de la commission des monu- 
ments historiques. Livr. 115-126. 1867-68 
Presented by THE MiNISTEB OF THE DEPABTMENT,- 

Pabis. 

Architecture Romane da midi de la France. 

Livr. 31-41. 
Presented by H. Revoil, Hon. and Corr. Mem. 

Bulletin monumental snr les monuments 

historiques de France. 1867-68 

Presented by M. DE Gauhont, Hon. and Corr. Mem. 

Gazette des architectes et du B&timent. 1867-68 
Presented byTHE PUBLISHEBS, Messrs. MOBBL, Pftris:- 

Reyue gcnerale de Parchitecture et des tra- 

vaux publics. Vol. XXV. Nos. 1-12. 1867 
Presented by M. GiSABDALY, Paris, Hon. & Cor.Mem. 



The best thanks of the Meeting were presented to the various Donors above named. 



The followiDg Papers were read : — 

*' On the Terra Cotta Work adopted in the New Alleyne College, Dulwich.^^ 

By Charles Barry, Vice-President. 

" A Short Description of the Plans of Hospitals at Paris^ Munich and St. Peters- 
burghy By Dr. Oppert, 

The best thanks of the Meetinci: were presented to the authors of these Papers^ and the 
Discussion on Mr. C. Barry's Paper was reserved for an early Meeting next Session. 



It being deemed advisable to arrange and lessen the mass of papers, which have 
accumulated since the foundation of the Institute, Members are informed that there are in 
stock several of the Annual Reports, and some detached copies of the Papers read in former 
years at the Evening Meetings, which can be had, without charge, to complete defective sets, 
on prompt application to the Librarian. Sessional Papers of recent date cannot, however, be 
gratuitously supplied. 



N.B. — Members are requested to take notice that, by order of the Council, the Rooms of the 
Institute will in future be closed at 2 o*Clock p.m. on Saturdays. 



In reference to Bye'law 28, Section V., Members shouUi now remit tlieir Subscriptions at 
ones to Messrs. Hebries, Faiiquhar & Co., 16, St Jameses Streety W, 

Arrangements are now made for the issue of Receipts at tlie Bank in acknowledgment of 
Subscriptions thus paiJ^and it is particularly requested tliat no more sudi remittances be addressed 
to Uie Institute, 

John P. Seddon, Honorary Secretary, 
Charles L. Eastlake, Assistant Secretary, 
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9, Conduit Street j Hanover Square. W. 

nth November, 1867. 

The next Ordinabt General Meeting will be held on Monday Eyening, 
18th of November, 1867, at Eight o'Clock. 

The following Paper will be read : — 
" On the Relations of Geology with Architecture.^^ By Professor Ansted. 

At the Opening Ordinary General Meeting, held on Monday, 4th of 

November, 1867. 

Charles Barry, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The Chairman announced that the President, Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P., was prevented by 
the state of his health from attending on this occasion. 

Uecommendations read : — 

John Charlesworth .... of Manchester ----- ) as Fellows. 
H. E. Jennings of 2, Queen's Road, Uattersea, S. - - j 

F. Manby of 12, Trinity Terrace - " " ) 

Robert Raikes of 2, George Street, Portman Square, W. has Associates. 

Thomas Wells of 2, Old Bond Street, W. - - - ) 

The Chairman announced the decease of: — 

Charles Fowler of Western House, Great Marlow - Fellow. 

Professor Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W. - Hon. Member. 

Charles Raggett of 75, Gower Street, W.C. - - " ) a 'to 

Edward J. Kelly of .23, Thavies Inn - . - - ) 

M. BotTRLA of Antwerp - - . . Hon, & Corr. Member. 

The following Gentlemen were then balloted for and declared to be duly elected : — 

Archibald C. Ponton . . . of Athenaeum Chambers, Bristol - - ) ^ ii 
F. George E. Laing . . . . of 1, Raymond Buildings, W.C. - - I 



John Liddell of The Boltons, West Brompton, S W. - 

C II. Lowe of The Court House, Marylebone, W. - 



as Associates. 



Curator of the Imperial Museums, Architect of the Votive Church now erecting, and of the Palace of th% 



The Election as Honorary and Corresponding Members took place for: — 
Chetalier Heinrich Ferstel, of Vienna, 

itor of the Imperial Museums, Architect 
Grand Duke Charles Ludwig Victor, at Vienna. 

Professor the Chevalier Friedrich Schmidt, of Vienna, 

Architect to the Cathedral of S. Stephen ; President of the Architects* and Engineers* Society. 

Carl Hasenaur, Architect, of Vienna, 

Member of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at Vienna. 

No. 2. 
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The following Donations were announced: — 



Labacco (A) 

Libro d* Antonio L. appartenenteararchi- 

tettura. fo. 1568 

Presented by Professor Dokaldsok, P. P., Hon. Sec. 
for Foreign Correspondence. 

Bonomi (J) and Sbarpe (S) 

The alabaster sarcophagus of Oimenep- 

thah I, king of Egypt. 4o. Land. 1864> 
Presented by Joseph Bokoki, per Professor 

DOXALDSON. 

Bohanlt de Flenry (C) 

Bapport sur la construction de logements 

pour les ouvriers. pamph. 80. Paris 1849 
Studes sur la voirie. pamph. 80. Paris 1864 
Exposition des beaux-arts appliques k 

rindustrie. pamph. 80. Paris 1864 

Prix compares de diverses constructions k 

diverses ^poques (ex trait de la 

Gazette des architectes ^t du bati- 

ment 1865). pamph. 80. 

Visite dans les catacombes de Saint- 

Calixte sous la conduite de M. le 

Chevalier de Bossi. pamph. 80. Paris 1866 
Presented by the Author, Hon. & Corr. Member. 

Paris 
Universal Exhibition 1867 
Notice sur T^tat des travaux publics en 

Espagne. 80. Madridl%&J 

Lehmann (M) 

Discours prononc^^ux funerailles de M. 

Hittorff. pamph. 4o. 1867 

Lehmann (M.) and HaJevy ( ) 

Discours prononces aux funerailles de M. 

le Bas. pamph. 4o. 1867 

Winkles (H and B) 

Architectural and picturesque illustrations 
of the cathedral churches of England 
and Wales. 8 vols. 80. Lond, 1836 

Presented by David Brandon, T.S.A., Fellow. 

Krepp (P C) 

The sewage question; being a general 
review of all systems and methods 
for draining cities and utilising 
sewage. 4o. Lond. 1867 

Presented by Carl Grasemann, per George Low, 

Fellow, 

Exeter Diocesan Architectnral Society 
Transactions. Vol. 1. 2nd series, part 3. 

4o. Exeter !%&! 
Presented by the Society. 



Beresford-Hope (A J B) 

Speech on Mr. Cowper^s mcltion for the 
appointment of a royal commission 
on the national art collections. 

pamph. 80. 18G7 
Presented by t}ie AyxHOR, Past President. 

Sharpe (E) 

Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the disfranchisement of the 
borough of Lancaster. 

pamph. 80. Lancaster 1867 
Presented by the Author, Fellow. 

London 
University College 

Calendar 1867-68. 80. Lond. 1867 

Presented by the College. 

Exhibition of Indnstry of all Nations 1851 
Fifth report of the Commissioners. 

80. Lond, 1867 
Presented by the Commission. 

Talbert (B J) 

Gothic forms applied to furniture. Nob. 

1, 2, 3. 4o. 1867 

Presented by W. A. Carter, Associate. 

Garling (H B) 

New courts of justice : design submitted. 

fo. Lond. 1867 
Presented by the Author, Fellow. 

Seddon (J P) 
New law courts : description of design. 

fo. Lond. 1867 
Presented by the Author, Fellow, Hon. Sec. 

Architectoral Association 

Ajrchitectural Association sketch-book, 
July, Aug. Sept. Oct. 1867. 
Presented by the Architectural Assooiation, 
per E. PniiNiJ^ Spiers, President A.A. 

Elmes (H L) 

Designs and working drawings by the late 
H. L. Elmes. 

Presented by Mrs. Terry. 

Ferstel (H) 

Photographs of designs and executed 
works by — 

Presented by the Architect. 

Schmidt (F) 

Photographs of designs and executed 
works by— 

Presented by the Architect. 



Resolved that^ — The best thanks of the Institute be presented to the various donors above 
named. 



The following Paper was read : — 

" A Memoir of the late Charles Fowler ^ Fellow. ^^ 

By Professor Donaldson, Fellow, Past President, 

Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 

A large number of Drawings and Designs by the late Mr. Charles Fowler, were exhibited. 

The best thanks of the Meeting were voted to the Author of the Paper. 

A Vote of Condolence was also unanimously passed to the family of the late Miu Ghables 
Fowler, on the occasion of his lamented decease. 

The Chairman, Mr. C. Barry, V.P., drew the attention of the Meeting to some specimens 
of "Marezzo" artificial Marble, manufactured by a process invented by Mr. Guelton, and 
exhibited by the Patentees, Messrs. Cox and Wood, of Shenton Street, Old Kent Road, S.K 

The Hon. Sec. for Foreign Correspondence reported, that his colleague, Mr. Seddon, 
having called the attention of the President, W. Tite, Esq., to the deficiency in the Library 
of many important Works of reference, particularly foreign recent ones, he, Mr. Donaldson, 
had been desired by the President, in a letter received that morning, to announce that he 
presented £ 100. for that object, and was prepared, if necessary, to supplement this donation by 
a further one, when a satisfactory list of deficient works had been pre[ ared. 

A Vote of thanks by aoclamation was passed to the President for his munificient donation. 

Members are requested to send forthwith to the Librarian (Mr. C. J. West), 
the titles of any Works which they may think desirable to be purchased.. 



In consequence of the resignation (accepted with regret) of Mr. C. J. West, the Office of 
Librarian to the Institute will become vacant at Christmas, and Candidates for the post have 
been invited to send in applications and testimonials to Mb. J. P. Seddon, Hon. Sec, on or 
before the 30th instant 



NOTICE TO VISITORS WHOSE NAMES ARE NOT INCLUDED IN THE INSTITUTE LISTS. 

Visitors attending the Meetings of the Institute will be required to produce a Card of 
Admission, available for one evening only, signed by a Member of the Institute, and with the 
name of the Visitor upon it^ 

Admission Cards will be forwarded to Members for their Friends, if required. Members' 
ordinary Visiting Cards may, however, be used ; but the Visitor's name, and the evening for 
which the Card is given, must always be written upon it 

In all cases it is to be understood that the foregoing Regulations must be observed. 

John P. Seddon, Honorary Secretary* 
CtiBLES ii. Eastlakb, Assistant Secretary^ 



SESSION 1867.68. 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, NoTember 4th, 1867, 
CuABLEa Bui&Y, V.P., ID the Chwr. 



PRELIMINARY PROCEKDINGS. 

Before proceeding with the ordinary husincas of the evening : — 

The CUAIR3IA\ cx[>resBed liis regret nt being culU-d upon to prciidc over tho meeting in eonwqoence 
of the absence from ill licnltli of the President, a cin^umstance which he was aore would ba deeply 
regretted by nil present, and hy which they were deprived of one of those admirable -■<■*— ^im which 
they had so ofteii listened to with bo mucli pleasure on former occasions. 

On the nnnounti-ment of the tianies of Members and Associates deceased, since ^q cIoh of the 
last Session, tho folbiwinff notice of the late Professor Faraday was read: — 

" In Michael Faraday, Honorary Member, dcccnsed the 18th of Angnst last, the Institute loat one 
of its most dtstinpiniahed Honorary Membem. He was associated witli »s in our researches thirty jrears 
ago. He had delivered variona lectures on subjects connected with construction at the Royal laatitatioii, 
particularly in illustrating some of the in;;enions applications of Monsieur Branel to the building of 
arches of large span and beams of great length by iron hoop bonil, and had illustrated some of hni 
ingenious experiments in carrying out the Tbames Tunnel. The question of the application uf etiat tB 
the decoration uf the monuinent<t of classic antiquity wa* one of the earliest that engaged the attentiaB 
of onr mcnilicrs. and Mr. Faraday was invited to assist us in our researclics, particularly in eumining 
if any traces of colour existed upon the Elgin marbles. He most zealously entered upon the inreetigAtaon 
with a committee named for the purpose, Tlie Trustees of the British Museum gare ercry iacilitT, 
and permitted every possible aualysis to be made under his scrutinising direction, and the result wu pnb- 
Hshed in the first volume of the Trans attionH. Jlr.T. L. Donaldson, who acted as secretary to the « 
had to draw up the report, and consequently had ample opportunity of seeing the scrupnloos n 
which Professor Faraday tisti'd every possible appannt indication, sud the i>erspicuity and free u 
mind, which h- brought to bear upon the subji-ct. It is nnneeessary to tonch upon his ratied talents, 
and the heanliful simplicity of bis natural character — some have bc<-n pupils under his teaching, and 
have seen the power, distinctness and convi.tifm with which be impressed the minds of his hearers, and 
taught thcui to think rightly upon the topics whiidi his vu^t genius so clearly taught and elucidated." 

llie names of foreign members proposed for luemlwrship having been announced : — 

Mr GeoR(1E (JODWIX alluded to the Chevaliers Ferstel and Schmidt, as having plajed an inqkortant 
part in bringing about the present condition of architecture in Austria ; and Mr. DlQBT Wyatt 
announced his intention at a future ]ieriod, of submitting the nnmc of Herr Fricdrich Stache, Architect, 
President of the Building Cimimitto; of the " Kiuistlcrhaus," Vienna, &c. &c., and Member of the 
International 'liiry for Dccoratiim, &e., for a similar hunour to that which had uow been conferred. 

Mr. GoDWis remarked with frreat satisfaction, tliat the Governor- General of India, Sir John 
Lawrence, had issued a commission fnr the purpose of n^ccrlaining the best means and employing tfanae 
means for the presen'ntion of the iiumenms remains of ancient architecture which existed in our Indian 
empire. 

Professor ItoxAi.iisox exprc«s(d a hope (hat a similar spirit would animate the Qovcmment of this 
country, with respect to the nn-hitectural remains of this country. He mentioned, that on the occasion 
of a recent visit to Wales, ho found the castles of Conway, Cannarthen, Beoumaria and Harlech, in to 
disgraceful a state of dilapidation, as to threaten the entire destruction of these interesting remains. 
He thought it became this Institute to take what steps tliey could, for securing the preservation of the 
old castles and similar buildings of the country, and that the buildings of the countij ihonld be 
properly protected from dilapidation and decay. 
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